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FOREWORD 


The Indian freedom movement was a saga of courage and endurance 
in the face of what seemed insuperable odds. By this struggle the 
mightiest empire that the world had ever known was shaken and finally 
uprooted by an unarmed people determined to be free. Ever since that 
famous victory, the very concempts of imperialism and colonialism 
have fallen from high pedestals to become teims of derision. 

The struggle for freedom had a wide base and reflected a consuming 
hunger for liberty among all sections of our people. Despite differences 
in strategy and ideology, the aim of all the individuals and groups who 
flung themselves into the struggle was the freedom, unity and dignity of 
this great and ancient land. It is important that we remember the 
sacrifices made in this great cause so that we are better able to value and 
nourish our hard won independence. 

The Congress Party was always in the forefront of the quest for 
freedom. Inspired by the Congress, various popular organisations grew 
up in the erstwhile princely states. There were also other organisations 
which did not subscribe to the ideology of the Congress but whose con¬ 
tribution to the movement for freedom and the reform of our society, we 
should like to acknowledge. ‘Associated Movements* being published as 
part of the Congress Centenary Celebrations, is a tribute to the patriots 
in these organisations and an effort to perpetuate their memory. 
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PREFACE 


Several authoritative works have been published on the role of the 
Indian National Congress in the country’s struggle for freedom. A 
comprehensive history of this premier organisation has also been spon¬ 
sored during the centenary celebrations of the Congress. However, 
there have been only stray attempts to evaluate the contribution of mother 
political organisations or movements to free our country from foreign 
rule. The need for a comprehensive work on the subject has been 
greatly felt. It was in pursuance of this long-felt need that the Centenary 
Celebrations Committee of the Indian National Congress under the 
dynamic leadership of the Prime Minister Shri Rajiv Gandhi felt that a 
comprehensive work on the subject might be brought out. A sub¬ 
committee with Shri G.S. Dhillon as Chairman, Shri Xavier Arakal as 
Convenor and Dr. P.N. Chopra as the Project Director was set up for 
the purpose. 

It was no easy task to prepare an exhaustive list of these movements, 
some of which preceded the Congress while many of them were its off¬ 
shoots at one stage or the other. But the leaders and members of 
these movements who belonged to every corner of the country made 
immense [sacrifices for the liberation of the country. They did not 
belong to one religion or one caste. They rose above these narrow 
considerations and intense love for their motherland and a keenness to 
see it free permeated all their existence. That was the single thread of 
unity that bound them all. Their methods and means of struggle might 
have been different but over the decades these freedom fighters worked 
hard with the same dedication, singleness of purpose and solidarity. This 
is one chapter of our history which will inspire the generations to come. 

It was a difficult task to find competent scholars to whom this work 
could be entrusted and completed within the stipulated period. In spite 
of these handicaps, I am glad to say that we were able to complete the 
work much ahead of schedule, thanks to the cooperation of distinguished 
scholars who had lent to these volumes the benefit of their profound 
scholarship. 

It was indeed a challenging task for the Editor to scrutinise the 
contributions of over two dozen scholars, verify the facts, introduce 
uniformity and also avoid overlapping as far as possible. 1 have tried to 
make the minimum possible alterations in the original write-ups. The 
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views expressed are, therefore, naturally of the authors and not of the 
Editor or of the Centenary Celebrations Committee of the Congress. 

This work is being published in four volumes. The present volume, 
the Third in the series, deals with the Santal Movement, Rampa 
Rebellion Chair and other Tribal Movement, Indian National Army, 
Kumaran Asan and the Social Reform Movement in Kerala and All 
India Depressed Classes League. It is hoped that these volumes written 
in a lucid and readable style will acquaint our younger generations 
with the heroic deeds of our patriots and inspire them. 

I would like to express my deep gratitude to our Prime Minister 
Shri Rajiv Gandhi without whose patronage and keen interest this work 
might not have been completed. He has very kindly spared time to 
write a foreword to the work. I am also grateful to Smt. Sheila Kaul, 
former Education Minister, now Convenor of the Monitoring and Imple¬ 
mentation Committee of the Congress for her valuable suggestions for 
the improvement of the work. I am grateful to my younger colleague 
Dr. T.R. Sareen for assisting me in the preparation of this volume. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. Agam Prasad, for the expeditious publica¬ 
tions of this work. 


New Delhi 
4 May 1985 


P.N. Chopra 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In the Battle of Plassey in 1757 the British laid the foundation for 
their empire and imperial domain over India. It was by no means an 
end to the sparkles of Indian urge for freedom nor did it extinguish the 
fire from the Indian minds for ever for a free India from the foreign 
yoke. There were many isolated but courageous and defiant outbursts, 
revolts and rebellions, conspiracies and movements in many parts of the 
country against the British imperialism, but they were brutally suppressed 
with iron hand and by the Machiavellian policy of “divide and rule”. 
Many movements at different times and places, motivated by national 
pride and fervour, dignity and valour even before the birth of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885, were engaged in the supreme heroic deeds of 
delivering the country from the foreign rule. The foreigners came to 
India primarily for trade and adventure but later conquered the land and 
the people for their Empire and mercilessly plundered it by force. The 
East India Company which ruled the country until 1858 did not have an 
easy or undisturbed period over the land and sea, but these patriotic 
struggles could not achieve their much desired objective of freeing their 
country from the bondage due to the lack of countrywide organisation 
or leadership until the birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
Nevertheless they provided both men and women of great heroic deeds, 
stoic sacrifices, patriotic spirits and noble idealism throughout. Subse¬ 
quent to the birth of the Congress many such movements were associating 
shoulder to shoulder with the Congress to liberate the sacred motherland 
from the British clutches. Unlike the Congress movement, these were 
confined to certain areas or leaders, manifesting its urge for freedom. 
There were long-drawn struggles for justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity in this great land. 

The peasants, labourers and the Indian masses began to march in 
unison all over India. The English educated Indians began to mobilise 
the masses and invoke the sentiments of nationalism and patriotism in 
an unprecedented manner with great zeal. The pioneers in the social 
reform field were Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, and Kumaran Asan 
Movement which began to usher the spirit of reawakening all over 
India. These contributed towards the evolution of a united democratic 
temper and political ethos. Further augmenting the national will for 
self-assertion and determination there were several other movements in 
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the 19th century inspiring and invoking national spirit, pride and unity 
in the masses. Thus, the spirit and essence of the associated movements 
for the freedom of the country began to sprout in a remarkable manner 
many a time under the aegis of the Congress in every nook and corner 
of the country soon. 

This dynamic trend and leadership witnessed two means to the end 
namely, violent and non-violent in the 20th century. The revolutionary 
movement’s activities initially swelled to such an extent that the authori¬ 
ties both in India and England began to ask themselves “will our rule 
last”? Though the Congress wedded to non-violence disowned the 
methods adopted by the extremists, yet they hold a place of honour in 
India’s history of freedom struggle. 

Officially unattached with the Congress there were several notable 
movements like the Home Rule Movement (separately led by Annie 
Besant and Tilak), the Revolutionary Movement, the Khudai Khidmat- 
gar Movement etc. all over the country. In a way all these were the 
tributaries of a powerful current, determined by a moving national spirit 
and sacrifice to emancipate the motherland at any cost. In contrast there 
were branches of the Congress giving the general impression of nationa¬ 
list urge in different ways, but never deviated from the common aim for 
liberation. 

These movements vividly depict the splendour of the great spectrum 
of India’s epic struggle for freedom with originality and vitality. They 
aligned with Indian National Congress in action and objectives. We see 
in these movements an evolution of ideas and ideologies, conflicts and 
contrasts, action and programme, in unison with the Indian National 
Congress for freedom of India. This is a unique phenomena in the 
history of freedom movement. Indeed they recapitulate the whole 
vitality and vision, bravery and sacrifice, dedication and determination, 
of various movements of the past to liberate India from foreign yoke. 

These movements have left an indelible stamp in the hearts and 
minds of all. They are the milestones in the path to freedom. The 
great saga of freedom struggle is full of patriotism, sacrificial deeds and 
actions of many men and movements, inspiring national feelings, 
creating national integration, arousing patriotic spirits, making Indians 
proud of their national heritage. This is the legacy of the past to the 
present and the future. We intend to preserve and protect these and 
many other annals of associated movements for the generations yet to 
come. This will definitely sanctify those martyrs of yesterday who laid 
down their precious life for the noble cause of motherland. We hope 
that this will be a befitting tribute to the patriotic Associated Movements 
and the personalities that led them. 


Xavier Arakal 
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SANTAL MOVEMENT 


Introduction 

The first faint stirrings of Indian nationalism may be found much 
before the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. First, 
there was “a religious expression of the rising national awakening” and 
then secular political organisations were set up. On the third level, there 
were tribal revolts, which formed a part of peasant nationalism. Like all 
sub-nationalism they were a product of social disorganisation. 

Three years before the English East India Company made a perma¬ 
nent settlement of land revenue in Bengal (1793) and gave a new set of 
regulations, creating a new class of landlords, and substituted customs by 
contract, the tribes men called the Santais (Santhals) were induced to 
migrate to the southern parts of the district of Birbhum in Bengal to clear 
the jungle and drive out the wild beasts. But here they were annoyed by 
the treatment of the local zamindars and many moved to the neighbour¬ 
ing areas later called the Santal Parganas (Santhalia). 

Unfortunately in the Santhalia, the average British officers like 
James Sutherland, John Petty Ward or James Pontent were levellers, in¬ 
different to what the Santais thought. Unlike Augustus Cleveland, who 
had earlier respected the sentiments of the Paharias, another tribe living 
in the Rajmahal hills in the same area, these officers neglected the 
Santais, leaving them in the hands of the rapacious non-tribal police 
darogas and amlas (subordinate officers) and peons as well as at the 
mercy of cruel traders and usurers. The money economy, a complex 
legal system, and the new administrative system each one was for the 
Santais beyond comprehension. 

Not only did the Santais, who cleared the jungles and improved the 
land, find themselves neglected, they were also peeved at the preferential 
treatment being given to the Paharias, who had special police rules and 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. Harassed 
from all sides, the Santais were compelled to raise the banner of revolt. 

After all, the Santais found no other method of reviving their good 
old world, where there was no exploitation, put the revolt of 1856 was 
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ruthlessly crushed by the British. During the revolt of 1857 the Santals 
of the Santal Parganas silently watched the developments, but their 
breathren in the Hazaribagh district of Chota Nagpur, who had raised 
the banner of revolt in 1855-56, once again fought the British administra¬ 
tion. In both these revolts, there was a Rob Roy syndrome, but the 
Santal hool (1855) was basically a messianic movement. 

Soon the Santals realised the futility of armed revolt against the 
organised power of the British raj and in 1871 they started a non-violent 
struggle, the Kherwar Movement, a reformist revitalisation movement, 
boycotting the census operation of 1872 and the survey and settlement 
operations. This movement continued even into the twentieth century 
and became a part of the integrated national movement. It was partly 
religious and party political in nature. 

Land and People 

According to L.O. Skrefsrud, a Christian missionary, long residence 
at a place named Saont (Silda in the Midnapur district of Bengal) gave 
the name Santal (Sonthal or Saontar). Before the Santals were associated 
with Saont they were known as the Kherwar (Kharwar), the root of 
which ( Kher ) is a variant of hor (man), a name which the Santals used 
among themselves. In a letter to the Statesman of Calcutta (8 November 
1880) Skrefsrud said that the word ‘Kher’ or ‘Khair’ maybe traced in the 
names of many places and tribal names all over India : Khairagrah with 
an old Santal fort ; the Kharias of Singhbhum, the Kherias of Nagpur, 
the Kurmis of Manbhum, the Korwas of Chota Nagpur and the Korkos 
of the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh). 

According to W.B. Oldham’s report of 24 November 1880, the name 
‘Santal’ was used along with the title ‘Manjhi*. This title, the Sanskrit 
equivalent of which is ‘Samant’, has been curtailed to ‘Saont’. The title 
‘manjhi’ is used by the Sadgop (milkmen), Mallah (fishermen), Kaibarta 
(Kyot) and some others in Bihar and Bengal. Oldham thought that the 
name ‘manjhi’ might be connected with ‘mandal’, and ‘mandalji’ might 
have'.become ‘manjhi’. 

Anthropoloigsts like H.H. Risley, S.T. Dalton and others place the 
Santals linguistically in the Kolarian group. But unlike the other 
Kolarians, the Mundas and the Hos of Singhbhum, the Santals arp 
known to be habitual migrants, not sticking to one particular place. In 
the words of Carstairs, they spread like the bees, sending their swarms to 
create a new village. 

There is an interesting legend about the origins of the Santals nar¬ 
rated by one Santal chief, Bagh Rai Parganait. of a Santal settlement on 
the banks of the river Damodar in Bengal. A wild goose landed at a 
place called Ahiri Pipri and laid two eggs from which a male and a 
female, the progenitors of the Santal tribe, emerged. They multiplied at 
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Har Duti from where they migrated to Khairagarh, eventually settling in 

Chai Champa in the Hazaribagh district of Chota Nagpur in South 
Bihar. 

Following a clash with the Birhors and a threat from a tyrant 
Madhu Singh the Santals migrated to the other parts of Chota Nagpur 
where a big mountain (Morang Buru) saved them from the Birhor tribe 
and Madhu Singh who were trying to overtake them. Hence they 
worship Morang Buru. ✓ 

Eventually the Santals moved through Jhalda and Patkum parganas 
of Chota Nagpur and came to Saont, the raja of which place demanded 
the hands of a Santal maiden. When threatened by him they moved to 
Manbhum. The Santals still remember with nostalgia the area between 
the rivers Damodar and Kasai and the village Saont and Handwai. 

It was in the late eighteenth century that the Santals started 
immigrating to the skirts (daman) of the Rajmahal hills, formerly called 
Jungleterry ( tarai ), which was till then inhabited by the Paharias (Maler 
and Sauria). The exodus continued in the early nineteenth century, with 
the encouragement of the officers of the English East India Company. 
The first reference to these immigrants can be found in Sutherland’s 
reports of 1819. 

Since the Santals were great foresters, the redouhtable Bhuinyas, the 
powerful Khetauri rajas and some Hindu and Muslim zhmindars in the 
neighbourhood were pleased with the clearing of the jungles by them. 
But the Paharias—both the Maler and the Sauria groups—whom the 
British authorities had been pampering since the days of Cleveland, were 
displeased at this encroachment by the Santals. 

The Santals were a peaceful people, not knowing theft and other 
crimes. According to Sherwill’s report (1851) they were very fond of 
group dancing. Seventy to thirty topless whom held each other by the 
waistband, their hair highly ornamented with flowers or with the bunches 
of tasar silk dyed red, danced to the maddening music of the drums, pipes 
and flutes. The drunk male musicians with peacock feathers tied round 
their heads, danced in their front. The women changed as they danced, 
beating their heels on the ground. 

The Santal held the truth sacred. If at all he had to swear he did it 
by the tiger’s skin. He was an expert archer. The Santal women res¬ 
pected the elegant. 

The Santal normally avoided taking service with any one. In the 
six-day Bandhana festival around January all the unmarried boys and 
girls assembled and selected each other for marriage and ate and drank. 
Their harvest festival was called Sohrae. 

In 1809, there were 500 Santal families settled in the areas around 
the Rajmahal hills. In 1818, Sutherland was deputed to the hills tracts 
and in 1824 Ward was asked to assert the authority of the British raj 
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over this area. By the regulation 1 of 1827 the Paharias were granted 
certain privileges. In 1832 Ward, assisted by a surveyor, demarcated 
with solid masonary pillars the areas inhabited by the Paharias and the 
Santals, now known as the Damn-i-Koh, about 300 miles in circumference 
and in area 1,366 square miles, 500 of which were plains 246 square miles 
of these plains covered with jungles in 1851. 

In 1835, about 427 Santal villages were established in the Daman 
(Damin). Besides, about 300 Santal villages were settled in the Manjhwa 
valley of the northern hills. In 1837, Pontet, a non-official European, 
was appointed the Superintendent of the Damin with clear instructions to 
encourage more and more Santals to clear the jungle, but no effort was 
made to extend to the Santals the protection granted to the Paharias. 

in 1851, the population of the Damin was 117,045 living in 23,409 
homes. Of these 83,265 were Santals. According to W.W. Hunter the 
area of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa where the Santals lived in the 1860s was 
“the shape of a curvedstrip, about four hundred miles long by a hundred 
broad, giving an area of forty thousand square miles.” In the 1870s 
there were 455,513 Santals in the Santal Parganas, almost one-half of the 
total number living in the Bengal Presidency where they formed three per 
cent of the total number of the aborigines. The district of Manbhum 
had 132,445 Santals, according to the Census of 1872, Midnapur 96,921, 
the tributary states of Orissa 76,548, Singhbhum 51,132 and Hazarbagh 
35,306. In 1951, the tribe numered 2.8 million. 

The district (now a division) of the Santal Parganas (Santhalia) form¬ 
ed in 1855 as the southern portion of the Bhagaipur division of South 
Bihar, lies between 23°48' and 25°19' north latitude and 86°30' and 87°58' 
east longitude. It was bounded on the north by the district of Bhagaipur 
and Purnia ; on the east by Maldah, Murshidabad and Birbhum of 
Bengal; on the south by the Burdwan and Manbhum districts and on the 
west by the Hazaribagh and Bhagaipur districts. On the east it had the 
river Ganges. 

The population of the Santal Parganas in the 1872 census was 
12,59,282, of which 2,64,313 were in the Daman-i-Koh. Such an 
enormous increase was partly due to the immigration of the Santals and 
party because they were prolific. 

In 1851, Sherwill described the Santal as “a short, well-made and 
active man, quite inoffensive and cheerful”. He had “the thick lips, 
high cheek-bones and spread nose of the Bheel, Kole and other hill tribes 
of Southern and Central India”. He was beardless or nearly so. He 
was moreover an intelligent, obliging but timid creature ; very cowardly 
towards mankind, but brave when confronted with wild animals. The 
Santal was an industrious cultivator of the soil, and as he was unfettered 
with caste, he enjoyed existence in a far greater degree than did his 
neighbour, “the priest-ridden and castecrushed Hindu.” Sherwill found 
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him eating the buffalo-meat, poultry, pork or pigeons and drinking 
‘pachai’, a home-made brew and dancing with his women and friends 
with gay abandon. 

Sherwill does not give any statistics of cultivation but he found the 
pargana Handwe under cultivation by the ghatwals (watchmen of the 
passes), the Santais and the Bhuinyas. In the pargana Godda the ghat¬ 
wals and the Santais were cultivating the land with great labour. In fact 
the Santais had penetrated as far as Sultanabad east of the Rajmahal 
hills. In the tappa Belpetta, they and the Bhuinyas were dominating the 
scene. 

In the Synthalia, the Santais tried to preserve their tribal exclusive¬ 
ness. It seemed that after years of migrations, movement and unrest 
they had now found order and stability. They recreated their traditional 
village system. 

Here the Santal tried to propitiate the demons who scattered diseases. 
Bach household adored its own deity (Ora Bonga). Adjoining the Santal 
village was a grove of their sacred sal tree where the family gods resided. 
Goats, red cocks and chickens were sacrificed. They also had some 
important ceremonies : the admission into the family (birth) ; initiation 
into the tribe three days after birth ; the union of two tribes through 
marriage ; the death and exit from the tribe ; re-union with the departed 
fathers. As skilful and intrepid huntsmen, the Santais with their bow and 
arrows and axes regularly hunted the wild animals. 

The village panchayat decided disputes. The descendant or the 
original founder of the village became the manj/ii and appointed his 
depty ( Paramanik ). The manjhi was responsible for all misdeeds in his 
village. About 12 villages had above them a parganait. The parganait 
collected the rent from the manjhis and passed it on to the Superinten¬ 
dent. The jog-manjhi and the jog-paramanik guided the children. 

Burhait was a prosperous village with a good bazar and two bi¬ 
weekly hats (mandis). Gradually came to the newly set up villages the 
non-tribal traders who often became usurers. The Santais, who had 
never used money and got their necessities by barter, had now to pay the 
rent in cash and whenever they sold their corn they were cheated. 

The Santais were an orderly people and had been welcomed wherever 
they had migrated. They hardly knew fighting, except in the way of 
mimic fights during the village festivals or around the watchfire in the 
legends. They always loved freedom and want to live as free people. 

The Santais had to travel to distant Bhagalpur, Birbhum or 
Aurangabad to seek justice and the local daroga and the excise staff or the 
amlas (subordinate officers) of the courts always connived with the non- 
tribal moneylenders, zamindars and others. 

The dikku used his skill and cunning to wrench from the ignorant 
Santal all that he possessed. The Santal's claim that whatever land he 
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Existing Historical Literature 

Not much historical work is available on the theme of Santal move¬ 
ment. J. Marshman ( History of India , Part II), J.T. Wheeler (A Short 
History of India), Lee-Warner (Life of the Marques of Dalliousie, vol. II), 
fc.F. Buckland ( Bengal Under the Lieutenant-Governors, 1854-1898 , vol. 1) 
have made brief references to the hool, the first phase of the movement. 
E.T. Dalton, W.W. Hunter, H.H. Risley, F.B. Bradley-Birt and L.S.S. 
O’Malley were administrators-turncd-anthropologists and treated the 
Santals as ‘noble savages’. Except, Bradley-Birt, who wrote a monograph 
on the Santal Parganas in 1905, they did not recognise the special 
problem of the Santals and often studied them along with other tribes. 
Besides, they had an administrator’s prejudice against the violent 
rebellion of the Santals and looked at things with western standard and 
values. 

The exception perhaps is W.W. Hunter’s treatment of the Santal 
rebellion in The Annals of Rural Bengal (1868). It is a sympathetic study 
which refers to the developments of European enterprises like the indigo 
factories, the rail-road construction, etc., which benefited the Santal 
labourers, but does not refer to the ill-treatment of Santal women by the 
European engineers and others. It does not even refer to the Santal 
resentment at the encroachment of their isolated existence. Belonging to 
the imperialist school, Hunter hoped that the Santals would some day 
accept ‘civilisation’. 

According to Ranajit Guha (Subaltern Studies II, Oxford University 
Press, Calcutta, 1983), the “sympathy expressed for the enemies of the 
Raj in the tertiary discourse” like Suprakash Ray’s Bharater Krishak- 
bidroha O Ganatantrik Sangram (Vol. J, Calcutta, 1966) is similar to that 
in the “colonial secondary discourse” like Hunter’s. However, for Hunter 
the hool was caused by “a local malignancy in an otherwise healthy 
body—the failure of a district administration to act up to the then 
emerging ideal of the Raj as the ma-baap of the peasantary and protect 
them from the tyranny of wicked elements within the native society 
itself.” On the other hand, Ray thought that the very presence of the 
British colonial power in India had compelled these tribals to raise in 
revolt, for the landlords and moneylenders derived their authority from 
the new regulations of Cornwallis as well as from the contract replacing 
custom and money economy taking the place of barter. In that sence, 
the hool was a critique of the imperial system itself. No wonder Ray 
considers the hool as “the precursor” of the great rebellion of 1857. 

Another writer L. Natarajan (Peasant Uprisings in India , 1850-1900, 
Bombay, 1953) also thinks that “the clarion call that summoned the 
Santhals to battle” was soon heard elsewhere : the Indigo unrest of 1860, 
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thePabna and Bogra uprising of 1872, the Maratha Peasant Rising in 
Poona and Ahmadnagar in 1875-76. This is supported by Abdulla Rasul 
(Saontal Bidroher Amar Kahani, Calcutta, 1954). 

If Natarajan and Rasul ignore the element of religiosity in the hool, 
and emphasise its secular aspects, Ray, Datta and others take note of the 
religious aspect of the movement. 

R. Carstairs, who served in the Santal Parganas for more than a 
decade in the late nineteenth century, published an intesesting historical 
novel entitled Harma's Village (1935) and a memoir, The Little World of 
an Indian District Officer (London, 1912), which are sympathetic studies— 
the first of the Hool (rising) of 1855-56 and the second party on the 
Kharwar movement. 

The first independent study of the strictly historical nature of the 
Santal rising of 1855 was that of the late K.K. Dutta : The Santal Insur¬ 
rection of 1855-57 (Calcutta, 1940). The author, born and brought up 
in the Santa! Parganas district, consulted some important original records 
available in the record-rooms of Dumka, the headquarters of this district, 
as well as some contemporary and later accounts of the hool in Bengali. 
He heavily relied on an article on the hool by an anonymous writer, which 
appeared in the Calcutta Review in 1856. 

Unfortunately the Santals, like other tribals, left no written 
accounts, but Dr. Dutta did not even care to take note of their oral 
tradition as contained in Chotrae Desmanjhi reak Katha published by the 
Northern Churches in 1938. A. Mitra in his Hand Book : Bankura 
(Calcutta, 1953), refers to another work in Santali Mare Hapram Ko Reak 
Katha, Nor did Datta take up Carstair’s memoirs and the Settlement 
Report of the Santal Parganas (McPherson, 1910). 

As McPherson says (Foreword to Harma's Village), Carstairs, a 
household name among the Santals, played a significant role in the found¬ 
ation of the Santal system with its unique agrarian code. Wood, who 
served in the Santal Parganas from 1860 to 1879 and later John Boxwell, 
W.B. Oldham and Carstairs were sympathetic interpreters of the spirit 
behind the Act XXXVII of 1855 and the Regulation III of 1872. 

Dr. Datta’s main emphasis was on the anti -mahajan (grocer-cum- 
usurer) stance of the rebels. He underlayed the anti-British dimension, 
presumably because he was a government servant. 

In 1945, W.G. Archer and WJ. Gulshaw in their paper on the Santal 
Rebellion ( Man in India, Ranchi, vol. 25, no. 4, Dec. 1945), extensively 
quoted from E.G. Man’s work Sonthalia and the Sonthals (London, 1867) 
and asserted that the ignorance and the inexperience of the British 
authorities in dealing with the primitive tribes was an important cause of 
the rebellion. 

The first Indian writer to understand the Santal point of view was 
N.B. Roy, who presented two papers on the hool to the Indian Historical 
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Records Commission, New Delhi, in 1960 and 1961. He criticised the 
stereotype begun by Hunter, Bradley-Birt, K.K. Datta and others that 
the Santals bore no ill-will against the alien government and the European 
planters and others and that their wrath was directed against the Hindu 
and Muslim usurers, darogas and others. 

Even though the Santals gained economically by the development of 
the indigo and silk industry and the introduction of the railways, they 
hated the European and Eurasian entrepreneurs, railway engineers, 
planters, Christian missionaries and others who threatened the Santal’* 
traditional way of life. They could not tolerate the insult to the Santal 
women. Hence they “Swore before their God that not one Feringhie 
could escape their vengeance.” 

P.O. Bodding’s Kharwar Movement among the Santals, published in 
1921-22 was an anthropological study. John Macdongairs “Agrarian 
reform versus religious revitalization in collective resistance to peasantiza- 
tion among the Mundas, Oraons and Santals, 1858-95’ (Contribution to 
Indian Society, vol. II, no. 2, Delhi, 1977) was a sociological study. 
Aditya Prasad Jha published a readable paper based on government 
records entitled ‘Nature of the Santal Unrest of 1878-75 and the origin 
of the Sapha Har Movement’ ( Indian Historical Records Commission 
Proceedings, vol. 85, no. 2, part T, New Delhi, Feb. 1960) analysing the 
causes and nature of the movement. Earlier Nandlal Chatterjee had 
published a paper on ‘A Sanyasi Agitator from Lucknow among the 
Santals of Hazaribagh’ (Ibid., vol. 28, part II, 1954). Chatterjee totally 
relied on some documents he found in the Lucknow Archives pertaining 
to the house arrest of this Sanyasi, but could not find a linkage between 
him and the movement in the Santal Parganas. He mentioned, how¬ 
ever, the Sanyasi’s hankering for going over to the Santal Parganas. 

The present study aims at touching upon the main aspects of the 
Santal movement. It will not only deal with the economic, social and 
other causes of the two phases of the movement but will also take note 
of charismatic leadership. 

The leaders of both the phases of the millenarian movement claimed 
to be the prophets of a golden era for their distressed people. Sidhu and 
Kanhu, Bhagirit and Dubia Gosain, like Ganga Narain Singh of the 
Bhumij Revolt (1832-33) and Birsa of the Munda Movement (1896-1901) 
were intelligent, charismatic leader, supposed to possess super-human 
powers. Like a messiah they wanted to bring back the social order of 
the good old days and their own raj. 

Sidhu and Kanhu declared themselves as rajas determined to take 
possession of the whole country. No one; could stop them as this was 
the order from the Thakur (God) who had descended from heaven. 
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The Saatal Rebellion 

As the Santals were prospering in the Daman-i-Koh, the greedy non* 
tribal zamindars, living near its borders as well as the traders-cum-nioney- 
lenders now living within the Damin, began to cast a lustful eye on the 
prospering land. Had the Regulation 1 of 1827, meant to protect the 
Paharias been extended to the Santals, the latter might have been saved 
from the net of these non-tribals. But no such step was taken, trusting 
blindly in his present possession of the land, the Santal hardly realized 
that there were other and more subtle methods of oppression than being 
rudely driven from soil. 

The Santal being very improvident hardly thought of the future and 
began borrowing from the non-tribals, who used false weight and 
measures to deceive the simple Santal. Ignorant in the art of writing or 
arithmetic, the Santal lay at the mercy of the repacious mahajan (trader- 
cum-usurer). All the evidences the poor debtor advanced was a knotted 
string, each knot representing one rupee advanced and the space between 
the knots indicating the number of years which had elapsed since he got 
the loan. But this was never accepted by the court in the face of the 
usurer’s ledgers, mortgage deeds, etc. 

Whether there was a wedding or a festival the Santal would be 
advanced money and the poor fellow would execute a bond of whose 
contents he knew nothing. One advance led to another and the Santal 
fell deeper and deeper in debt. Interest mounted up rapidly. And at an 
opportune moment the debtor’s cattle were taken away to pay the interest 
of the loan and ultimately the debtor became a slave, a bonded labourer 
of the mahajan, losing the freedom even of his wife, children and grand¬ 
children. 

Against this condition of rank slavery, the law had made no provi¬ 
sion. Indeed, it was his ultimate recourse to the law that made the 
usurer’s position secure. The bonds executed by the ignorant Santal were 
honoured by the courts and civil suits were decreed in favour of the 
mahajan. The signature of the santal was a mere scratch of an arrow¬ 
head duly attested by dishonest witnesses. 

In many cases the Santal had never taken any loan and bonds were 
forged by dishonest moneylenders to grab his land and cattle. Interest 
on loan ranged from SO to 500 per cent. 

Carstairs in his Harma's Village provides the examples of Garbhu 
Manjhi and Harma Manjhi, who fell in the trap of a usurer Kenaram 
Bhagat. The former had taken to new types of alcohol and hardly 
realised that he was getting into the trap while the latter’s bond was 
forged. An anonymous writer in the Calcutta Review (vol. 26, no. 51, 
Calcutta, 1940) refers to Durga Manjhi, once a contented family man, 
who took from a trader Baldeo Singh a loan of Rs. 4 on 25 per cent 
interest. When the day of repayment came, Baldeo demanded and got 
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eight rupees, but gave no receipt. Another usurer Haladhar Chaudhary 
advanced the same Santal six rupees but got a bond executed for thirteen. 

It was usual for the non-tribal traders or grocers to use short weight, 
taking many times more grain than they should get as the value of the 
debt. In case Santal had not the required money to pay, an equivalent 
for the sum was taken in his grain, fruit, cattle, etc. When the Santal 
wanted to sell his ghee (clarified butter), the trader measured it in the 
vessels with false bottoms. One Jattu Manjhi collected from the forest 
a basket of the choicest fruit, dried and prepared them and came to sell 
them in a town. He was given an equal weight in rice, even though the 
fruit should have fetched 32 times more than the rice’s price. Whenever 
a Santal came to exchange his rice for salt, oil, cloth, and gunpowder, the 
dishonest non-tribal trader used heavy weights in ascertaining the quan¬ 
tity of grain, but light ones in weighing their own articles. If by chance 
the Santal protested, the trader told him curtly that the articles on which 
the excise tax was levied, had a special mode of measurement. 

Whenever a Santal immigrant arrived, he needed some food when he 
was clearing the jungle and cultivating the land. The mahajan advanced 
him some corn, but as soon as the poor man was about to harvest the 
crop, the mahajan took the whole thing away. Soon the whole Santal 
family became his slave and year after year they toiled for their master. 
In case the Santal tried to escape, the civil and criminal courts helped 
the usurer. 

The daroga was always helping the usurer, the badgemen ( Chaprasis ) 
of the courts were in the latter’s pay roll. The barkandazes, the cons¬ 
tables, the clerks, all of them helped the usurer in return for some illegal 
gratification. If at all some Santals ventured to go to the court of 
Deoghar or Bhagalpur, the usurer bribed the amlas (subordinate officers 
or assistants) of the courts there and the Santals’ petitions were held 
back. These poor souls had no money to pay the lawyers, peshkars and 
others. And even then the European officer would ask the same unscru¬ 
pulous daroga to enquire and report. With the usurers’ bribe, he would 
invariably report against the Santal. 

Besides the usurers and the government officers, the non-tribal 
zamindars and petty landholders also oppressed the Santals. If a Manik 
Chaudhary had a marriage or a funeral, he would levy a salamee (volun¬ 
tary offering) and collect the required amount. If ah influential man 
needed some carts and labourers he would ask the Santal village chiefs to 
supply them free. Even rice and other articles would be forcibly taken 
away from the Santals without paying any price. 

Not only the zamindars but their retainers, the gomastas , the peons 
and others, oppressed the Santals. If a Santal had been paying six an nas 
for his small piece of land, the gomasta would ask for six rupees. In the 
case of any resistance the police and the court were always ready to 
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harass the Santals. 

It was quite common for the police to treat a natural death among 
the Santals as unnatural to exact money. A bribe from a usurer to the 
police could get the arrest of a Santal on some flimsy or cooked-up 
charge. The sazawal of the revenue department of the government, who 
collected the revenue from the parganaits, the manjhis or the villagers 
would very often charge double the amount under demand. 

The combined system of extortion, oppressive exactions, forcible 
dispossession of land, abuses and personal violence and other tyrannies, 
false measures at the bazar and hat (market), trespasses by the rich 
through their cattle, horses and elephants on the crops of the Santals—all 
there were the order of the day. Sometimes, some Santals were even 
asked to give a security for good conduct. Embarrassing pledges were 
required for debts. The Munsif’s court would issue notices to the debtor, 
but the usurer would see that the summons did not reach the victim. And 
then by a writ of attachment on his movable property, the Santal would 
be ruined. Without any warning the Santal’s cows and homestead would 
be sold up, not leaving even the household vessels and the cheap orna¬ 
ments of the females. 

In 1848, the Santals of three villages fled in view of the fraudulent, 
false or exaggerated civil suits by the usurers which they could not cope 
with. The simple Santals hardly knew the intricacies of the law, let alone 
the chicanery and legal nuances involved. 

Redress was out of the question. The English officials at the district 
headquarters were quite ignorant of the distress of the Santals. Those 
who knew something, like Pontet, or young Ashley Eden, proposed some 
measures but were overruled by their superiors, especially the Bhagalpur 
Commissioner. A single English officer, Pontent, had been managing 
the vast area. From the daily routine of his revenue work he had no 
time to look into the habits and necessities of the Santals. 

The Government of the English East India Company was happy that 
from Rs. 2,000 in 1838, the annual ground rent of the Damin had risen 
in J951 to Rs. 44,000 and to about Rs. 68,000 in 1954. But any adminis¬ 
trative measure, which would cost money, was avoided. 

The pressure of the European entrepreneurs had already been felt by 
the Santal since they immigrated into the Damin and adjoining areas. 
One Farquhar and others were active in the iron and other mining opera¬ 
tions. Around 1855, Messrs Mackey and Company of Calcutta started 
the Birbhum Iron Works. Besides, the silk industry, coal mining industry 
and indigo mining activities at Kahalgaon, Maheshpur and Pakur 
employed a number of Eurasians and Europeans. 

The Santals believed in spirits and witches. Since the spirits were 
supposed to dwell on the trees and the hill tops and guarded them against 
the onslaughts of the foreigners, the Santals hated the actions of the 
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railway department in clearing the jungles, making bridges and cutting of 
the hills for laying the rails, for these exercises would disturb the spirits. 

According to the Bengal Harkaru (14 July 1855), the railway con¬ 
tractors and officers sometimes did not pay the proper wages to the 
Santal labourers employed by them. They did not pay for the eggs, 
fowls, milk, etc., which they took from the Santals. And they also 
carried away some Santa! women. 

Even as the Santals were anxious about these encroachments, they 
were feeling the pressure of Hindu affluent neighbours. They had to 
attend their religious festivals where they were looked down upon. The 
famous temple of Baidyanath (Shiva) at Deoghar was a great centre of 
Hindu pilgrimage in the nineteenth century. The Santal was drawn into 
the religious ceremonies and fairs of Shivaratri and Shravan in this 
temple and was dazed at the enormity and complexities of these. No 
wonder he first tried to protect his own identity and later in the Kherwar 
movement he tried to imitate some Hindu religious customs. 

Then in 1854 the landscape of Santhalia began to change. The con¬ 
struction of the rail-roads had begun, and high embankments, heavy 
cuttings, many-arched bridges, etc. created a demand for labour. Also, 
labour was needed in the newly developed tea-gardens in Assam. Natur¬ 
ally enough, contractors started working in the area to recruit Santal 
labourers. The Magistrate of Birbhum reported to the Commissioner of 
the Burdwan division on 18 February 1855 that the very extensive works 
carried on by the railway authorities and the employment given by them 
to the vast numbers of the Santals had “greatly ameliorated” their con¬ 
ditions and the “universally abundant harvest” had also contributed to 
their welfare. 

Already during the first half of the nineteenth century indigo 
factories had been set up in the Santhalia by some European entrepre¬ 
neurs, paying to the Santal labourers more than they were getting from 
others. Now many Europeans and Eurasians were employed in the rail¬ 
ways and in the different industries. In Rajmahal, there was a separate 
European colony in 1855. The European missionaries and planters were 
quite active in the Santhalis and its periphery. 

Thus the Santals associated with these two capitalist enterprises 
under the patronage of the Company’s government, “their girdles full of 
coi, and their women covered with silver jewellery”, now realized the 
galling situation their brethren were in. Those who did not get the 
benefit of these enterprises felt restless at the bondage under the usurers 
and the zamindars who prevented them from grabbing this opportunity 
of ameliorating their condition. 

In the words of F.B. Bradley-Birt (The Story of An Indian Upland), 
the advance of ’civilization’ near Daman-i-Koh through the railways 
finally stirred the long suffering Santal to vindicate his right. The indigo 
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industry, the railways and the new roads as well as the new system of 
administration badly affected the isolated existence of the Santals. Some 
European engineers and others of the railways molested the Santal 
women. A few women were abducted and even murdered. One European 
employee of the railways carried off two Santal women, wounded a 
Santal man and killed another. Another one atSitapahar used to roam 
about with a mashal (torch) at night and dishonour the Santal women 
indiscriminately. Such insults were difficult to tolerate. No wonder the 
Santals said in anguish, 

“Saheb Rule is troublefull. 

Shall we go or stay ?” 

W.G. Gulshaw finds a linkage between the hool and the official 
ignorance and inexperience in dealing with the Santals as well as the 
emotional strain caused to the Santal by the loss of his holding. Of 
course, nobody can deny the factors enumerated by E.G. Man ( The 
Santhalia and the Santhals ); the rapacious spirit of the mahajans; the 
misery caused by the system of allowing personal and hereditary 
bondage for the debt, the police oppressions and corruption and the 
ineffectiveness of the judiciary to grant some protection to the Santals. 

The increase of the revenues by the government of the Khas mahah 
(Daman) and of the parganas of Sultanabad, Amour and Kankija was 
one of the main reasons of the rising. 

According to MacPherson ( Sonthal Parganas Settlement Report ), 
initially the oppressions by the usurers and others was officially recognised 
as its cause but by the turn of the nineteenth century it was “generally 
recognised that a deeper, or at any rate, a supervening cause was the 
Santal yearning for independence, a dream of the ancient days when 
they had no overlords, perhaps a memory of the pre-historic times when, 
according to some speculators, they were themselves masters of the 
Gangetic valley and had not yet been driven back by the Aryan 
invaders.” 

According to the report of Oldham, the movement of 1855 originated 
in the Santal yearning for independence and then it drew to it “all these 
whose patriotism was stimulated by the recollection of their sufferings 
at the hands of the usurers and the police; but the fundamental idea at 
work and that which was attempted to be put in practice was the 
establishment of a Sonthal realm and kingdom.” 

At last the Hor had taken their fate in their own hands. This was to 
be a real war, even though a losing one. The Santals knew that in the 
woods the bowmen would be more effective than the troops. And then 
the soldiers in uniform would be an easy prey to the arrows. 
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Beginnings of the Hooi 

No wonder in the winter of 1854-55, the Santals appeared to be 
agitated, in spite of high prices for their grain and high wages for their 
labour. The rich Santals were no longer willing to be cheated, baffled and 
befooled by the mahajans, who would take undue advantage of the high 
prices. The labourers were determined no more to be the slaves of the 
usurers. 

There were series of attacks on the mahajans ’ house at night. These 
were obviously reprisals on their cruelties. When the so-called decoits 
(Robinhoods) were arrested and punished, there was general resentment 
that their oppressors had not even been reprimanded. 

The parganists, the manjhis and other prominent Santals then began 
to assemble and discuss the proper course of action. They even appealed 
to the Bhagalpur Commissioner, but in vain. There was a strange feeling, 
real and intense, that something should be done. Even in the remotest 
villages the Santals after dusk met his neighboured at the Manjhi Than 
and held consultations in whispers. Only a spark was needed for this 
murmer of protest to take the form of a revolt. 

The simmering discontent was not confined to the Daman-I-Koh. 
The Santals to the West and South of this tract were also agitated. 
Frequent references were made to a mythical figure, Morgo Raja, a 
Santal chief living near the Parasnath hill in the Hazaribagh district, who 
was said to attempt a union between the original habitat of the Santals 
with the new settlements. Mir Abbas Ali, a former Amir of Sind then 
residing in Hazaribagh, was said to have invited the Santals through his 
servant, Arjun Santal, to help in the hunting sport and then sympathised 
with the lot of the Santals. No concrete proof was, however, found of 
the ex-Amir fanning the flame of the Santal discontent. 

Meanwhile, a religious dimension was coming to the Santal unrest. 
Early in 1854, Bir Singh, the parganait of Sasan in Lakshmipur, claimed 
that the God Chando Bonga inspired him with some magical powers so 
that he could put anybody into deep slumber and rob him. Soon he 
formed a Rabinhood group of some manjhis, paramaniks and others and 
raided the houses of Ishwari Bhagat and Tilak Bhagat of Lattipara, an 
oilman Jit of Bagsisa and in many houses at Baripur. 

The dikkus first complained to Mahesh Lai Datta, the oppressive 
daroga of Dighi since 1835, and then to the Rani of the Pakur raj. The 
diwan of the raj sent the naib of the Santali mahals to enquire into the 
night meetings, but the naib beat up Bir Singh Manjhi at his kachahari 
with shoes and fined him, instead of showing a conciliatory attitude. 

So, the Rob Roy remained active : the house of a rich dikku at 
Kusma near Barhait was looted and the Paharia watchmen ran away in 
fear. 

Now the daroga Mahesh Datta tried to arrest the Santal Robinhoods. 
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He harassed an innocent Santal at the instigation of some usurers as the 
former had with him some gold coins. The Santal resisted and warned 
the daroga of dire consequences if he continued to harass the innocent 
Santals. 

Early in 1855, the same Santals was arrested by the daroga. This 
naturally acted as a spark, and six to seven thousand Santals from 
Birbhum, Bankura and Chota Nagpur assembled for avenging the 
punishment meted out to the Santals for dacoities in the houses of 
mahajans. 

Leadership 

At this juncture appeared the charismatic leaders, the messiahs to 
free their people. They were two brothers, Sidhu and Kanhu of 
Bhagnadihi, half a mile to the north-east of Barhait and their unassuming 
brothers Chand and Bhairab. 

Sidhu and Kanhu told their Santal brethern that one night when 
they were brooding over certain things at home, a piece of paper fell on 
Sidhu’s head and the Thakur (God) appeared before them. He was like 
a whiteman in locks but in native dress. He had ten fingers in each 
hand and held a white book in which he was writing. He presented to 
the two brothers twenty pieces of paper, in five batches, four in each. 
Then he ascended upwards and disappeared. Again a piece of paper fell 
on Sidhu’s head followed by the entry of two men, each with six fingers 
in one hand, who explained the gist of the god's order and vanished. 

Each day of the week for sometimes the apparition of the Thakur 
appeared before the favourable apostles—sometimes in a flame of fire, 
with a book, some white paper and a knife; at another in the figure of 
the Santal’s special admiration—a solid cartwheel. The words of the 
God were written in the slavery pages of the book and upon the white 
leaves of the single scrap of paper. The literate Santals later deciphered 
and interpreted these writings. But the two brothers knew by intuition 
what they meant. 

Soon trusted messengers carried the message along with the branch 
of a sal tree, a symbol like the fiery cross of the Christians or the chapati 
and lotus flower of the Revolt of 1857, to every Santal village. 

In the garden of the leaders was erected a statue of the Thakur, a 
small circular mound of mud, two feet in diameter and raised a few 
inches from the earth. Upon the centre of this mound was another 
circle of mud two inches in diameter—the figure of a cart-wheel. A 
canopy was constructed to shelter it. 

Streams of Santals poured in to offer grain and milk, and to sacrifice 
goats and buffaloes. Many devotees claimed that they felt the divine 
presence there. They were shown the God's written order that the Santals 
should assembly on a particular day at the house of Sidhu, now called 
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Thakur-bari (God's house) to hear the command. Later there was a 
Thakur-bari in the headquarters of the pargana. 

According to Sidhu Manjhi (vide his examination on 8 November 
1855), the consultations at his house continued for a couple of months. 
Since Pontet and Mahesh daroga had let them down, the God descended 
from the heaven in the form of a cart-wheel and asked him to kill these 
two and the mahajans. Only then they could have justice. 

Sidhu’s brother Kanhu stated (examination on 20 December 1855) 
that when in Baisakh (around May) the God descended on his house, he 
told him to take charge of the Santals; the mahajans and zamindars were 
to be banished or fought against. 

Before the signal for the revolt was given, all the Santal villages 
were purified and all the evil spirits were driven out. Sidhu and Kanhu 
therefore gave orders for a general drive against witches in their midst. 
Any woman suspected to be a witch was killed. If her relatives objected, 
they too were threatened. 

Even then appeals were sent to the Bhagalpur authorities for a 
settlement, but in vain. Then the two leaders issued an order that each 
family should send its men to fight. 

Strangely enough, in his annual report of 28 May 1855 Pontet 
referred to the strained relations of the Santals with the usurers, the high 
interest of 50 per cent charged, and some complaints against the railway 
employees, who were making the new Loop line from Burdwan to 
Rajmahal, but he did not even imagine that an open revolt was 
impending. 

No wonder the Bhagalpur Commissioner was taken aback when he 
learnt that within a short time the Santals had burnt the houses of 
thousands and they had with hatchets and arrows killed not only the 
daroga of Dighi and his barkandazes, but several European men and 
women and many Indians. He was surprised at their audacity “to lay 
open claim to the Government of the country” and appointed his own 
Thakur or Suba with three diwans to exercise supreme power. Under 
them every pargana was headed by a 'raja* who led the plundering 
parties. 

Progress 

On 30 June, a full-moon day, 10,000 Santals assembled at Bhagnadihi. 
The Thakur’s order was announced and Kirta, Bhadoo and Sunnoo—all 
Manjhis—wrote a memorandum at Sidhu’s direction, addressed to the 
Government, with copies to the Commissioner, Collector and the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur as well as of Birbhum and to the darogas of 
the Dighi and Rajmahal thanas, as also to the zamindars and others, 
demanding replies within a fortnight. 

The rate of revenue, according to the divine command, was to be 
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two annas on a buffalo-plough, one anna on a bullock-plough, half an 
anna on a cow-plough per year. The rate of interest on the money lent 
was to be only one pice in a rupee annually. All the mahajans and 
darogas were to be murdered. Sidhu added that even the Superintendent 
of the Daman-i-Koh was to be done away with. The traders, zamindars, 
and all rich Bengalis were to be banished from the Santhalia. They 
should not keep in touch with the Daman-i-Koh. Those who resisted 
should be fought. The enemy’s guns would be ineffective : the bullets 
would be transformed into water. 

According to the Karun and Panchkathia records, quoted by K.K. 
Datta, the Santals were determined to set up their own raj (government). 
Such dikkus like the potters, oilmen, black-smiths, Muslim weavers, 
shoe-makers and sweepers who were helpful to the Santals in various 
ways, were to be spared. Some of them acted as the spies and others 
made their arms. 

According to the statement of one Balai Manjhi (14 July 1855), the 
Thakur assured Sidhu and Kanhu that he himself would fight the Sahibs 
(white officers) and white soldiers. Mother Ganges would assist the 
Thakur. Fire would rain from the heaven. The reign of Truth would 
now begin and true justice would be administered. The Sahibs had made 
things bad, allowing the investigating subordinate officers to take bribes. 
So the country no longer belonged to the Sahibs. In any case, they could 
not be allowed to stay on in the area north of the Ganges. If they 
persisted, “the Sahibs will be killed by the hand of God in person". 
The Santals would not be hit by their bullets. Their elephants and 
horses would of their own accord, come to the Santals. If they fought, 
two days would be as one day and two nights as one night. 

According to a manifesto issued in the Kaithi (a dialect of Hindi) 
issued by the Santals on 25 July 1855 the sins of the mahajans and the 
amlas ware great and the white administrators were careless. 

In early July 1855, the Santal rebels proceeded from Bhagnadihi to 
the Panchkathia bazar to get the blessings of a much venerated goddess 
and soon killed five dikkus. On 7 July Mahesh daroga was killed along 
with 18 others, armed retainers, village watchmen and Mahjaans. This 
was followed by the murder of Pratap Narayan, the Naib Sazawal of 
thana Kurharia in the Godda Subdivision. The rebellion progressed like 
a wild fire. 

Next, the rich mahajans of the Barhait bazar was plundered. The 
rebels with poisoned arrows, axes and swords now moved in different 
directions, plundering the dikkus and creating a panic among the latter 
who fled in different directions. On their way from Babupur to 
Panchkathia they killed a Muslim Naib Sazawal. 

At the outset the Santals even thought of marching to Calcutta to 
Wfwn the authorities there. But once they had tasted blood there was np 
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looking back. 

According to the contemporary newspapers of Catcutta—the Friend 
of India, the Englishman, the Bengal Hurkaru and the Calcutta Review , 
for a whole fortnight the Santals carried fire and sword throughout the 
western districts. 

Not even twelve hundred troops could be available within eighty 
miles of the rebels and the regular troops could not operate in the jungles 
and the terrains in the rainy season. The Paharia rangers were sent from 
Bhagalpur, but they were repulsed by the Santal bowmen. 

According to the statement of one Sheikh Sunroo, Sidhu and Kanhu 
were now the new kings and they were carried about in a palanquin with 
a retinue of servants. They maintained their courtiers for consultations 
and scribes for recording the decisions. The Santal leaders took the title 
of Suba (Subedar) and began to exercise the supreme authority. They 
proclaimed that the British Raj (the Company’s rule) had been replaced 
by the Raj of Hor —the reign of truth. 

The Officer-in-charge of the Sub-division of Aurangabad reported 
that the rebels were determined to kill ail the Europeans, so that an 
incarnation of God among them was to rule as a king. They had, no 
doubt, that the Company’s officers were responsible for the atrocities 
committed by its subordinate officers. At least the charge of negligence 
could not be rebutted. Hence the anti-English pronouncements were 
justified. 

It is indeed strange that a contemporary writer in the Calcutta Review 
attributed the revolt to *‘the fanatic spirit of religious superstition” as 
well as to the Santals’ attachment to the “strong drinks and wild dance” 
which fanned “the lurking flame”. 

The animus against the feringi (whiteman) was obvious and his 
activities were beyond their comprehension. The newly installed rail¬ 
ways were a special target of attack. One can imagine the horror of the 
Santals on seeing the rail carriages and engines moving without any 
horse or ox or buffalo pulling them. No wonder the bungalows of the 
railway engineers, overseers, contractors and planters near Aurangabad 
were indiscriminately attacked. The rail-road and allied constructions 
between Sikrigali and Pirpainty were totally stopped. The rebels seemed 
determined to destroy everything connected with the railway works. 
Their anger was specially aroused by the debauching of their women and 
the bullying of the Santa] labourers. One Henry Bradon, riding an 
elephant, was killed along with his mount and his son was murdered 
twenty miles away. Another Englishman Henshaw was killed while 
escaping on an elephant. 

Some of the Santal ryots of the Rani of the Maheshpur raj told her 
clearly that they would no longer pay rents to her for the Goddess Kali 
Mayi had asked them not to be the subjects of any government any 
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more but to be independent and “the Feringhees would of their own 
accord come to them to pay tribute.” The hands and feet of some dikku 
men and women were cut off and the victims sacrificed before Goddess 
Kali. 

The rebels carried not only bows, poisoned arrows axes, swords and 
spears but also some guns. Acccording to contemporary Bengali songs 
composed by Ray Krishnadas of Kulkuri in the Birbhum district, as the 
Santals entered Nagore, the old capital of birbhum, even the old men 
with sticks in their hands and women began to run away. The old 
Muslim fakirs exhorted Satyapir, a God, to save them, and fled. The 
Santals still beheaded about fifty people. 

One group of rebels raided the Hiranpur bazar, pludering and killing 
many dikkus. The Pakur raj palace was also plundered and pearls and 
jewels taken away. 

Rumours were common. One was that mythical snakes were 
moving about, swallowing men. Naturally the Santals were in great 
terror. Another was that a misterious buffalo was wandering about and 
wherever it grazed people died. So the Santals dug up all the grass 
around their houses. Yet another rumour was that the people were 
coming to kill all the dikkus, especially the Bengalis hated by the Santals. 
The Santals were asked to hang up bullock skins and flutes at the village 
boundaries to indicate that only Santals lived there. 

The revels’ plan of bathing in the Ganges near Rajmahal as well as 
to carry about in a palanquin some in carnation of the Thakur, who was 
at one time a child-god, born of a woman at Kutjundlee, who suddenly 
grew into a man, did not materialise. For this incarnation, a man, a 
woman, and a virgin, it was said, cut some grass. And a bundle of 
such grass was said to have been transformed into a fortress of gold, 
containing a well of silver, for his residence. It was also said that a 
goddess descended at Kamalpur. She looked like a very old woman. 
At another place two people claimed to have communicated with the 
God. These stories were circulated to keep up the morale of the 
people. The families with equal number of children were asked to 
exchange presents and become friends, presumably to cultivate a strong 
feeling of solidarity between individuals and families to present a 
common front. The house of the raja of Ambar at Kudanasa was burnt 
to ashes and an indigo factory was destroyed. 

Hunter, Bradley-Birt and other writers emphasize the anti-Hindu 
stance of the movement. But how is it then that the rebels borrowed 
the Hindu royal title of Adwait-Dharmavatar (Non-dual Incarnation of 
Truth)? Another such epithet used by the Santal leader was Sarvopam- 
pujya Dharmo Sharir Dharma (most respected being, the very embodi¬ 
ment of Dharma). Not only that, later in the Kherwar movement they 
worshipped some Hindu gods and goddesses and imitated some Hindu 
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customs. 

The rebels not only organised military units, but also a semblance 
of administration with their own nazirs, jamadars, diwans, and pyadas 
who addressed Sidhu and Kanhu as Thakurs. The diwan was the 
custodian of plundered gold, silver, brass, copper, iron, tasar (silk) 
clothes, and oxen. 

Some non-tribals also joined the rebels. One Durga Manjhi assu¬ 
red two Bengalis that they and their property would be spared. This 
suggests that some non-tribals were on the same wave length as the 
rebels. The parwanas issued by Sidhu and Kanhu to the Santal soldiers 
and the ghatwals were obviously written by some non-tribal scribe. 
The English soldiers were referred to as gora regiments of the English. 
Salutations were offered in the parwanas to Saraswati (the goddess of 
learning), but she was erroneously referred to as the Goddess of war, 
obviously confusing her with Durga. 

The non-tribals like the milkmen, oilmen, blacksmiths and potters 
helped the Santals by supplying them yoghurt, arms and earthenwares. 
They also acted as spies, scouts, etc., signalling them about the approach 
of the government troops. They also helped them in locating the rich¬ 
est loot available. In the Manihari tappa, north of Godda, Baburam 
Shah, an oilman of Kokra and three milkmen—Debu Kupari of Kothi, 
Ganpat of Kamalchak and Jhupru of Silitari—played a leading role in 
the revolt. Several other lower caste Hindus—the fishermen, Dhanuks 
and others—supported the Santal rebels. 

Some Christian missionaries^ like one Droese claimed that those 
Santal villages which contained even a few who were familiar with 
Chirstianity, were the last to join the revolt. 

On the other hand, several zamindars as far as the Purnia district 
loyal to the British, lent their elephants to be attached to different detach¬ 
ments for their entry into the inaccessible areas. The government 
arranged their fodder and wages for the mahauts. The Nawab Nazim 
of Murshidabad, however, offered to bear himself all the expenses of the 
elephants. 

The systematic attack on the foreign engineers and planters was 
aimed at inagurating an independent Santal raj by sweeping away the 
British raj. The Santals openly boasted that the Company's rule had 
ended and the rule of the Suba had begun. According to R.N. Craiz, 
an assistant to a railway engineer, they were determined to attack 
Murshidabad and claimed that they had been authorized by God to 
govern the whole of Bengal, which they were eager to do. 

Shrikhand where the East Indian Engineers had their quarters was ac¬ 
cording to Ashley Eden's report, was attacked and all the houses burnt, 
The rebels wanted to destroy everything connected with the railways 
for they disliked the bullying of the Santal labourers. At Palso the 
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bungalows made for a central station of the railways was completely 
destroyed. 

To the west of Rajmahal the government troops failed to stop the 
rebel activities. To prevent the march of the rebels to the south of the 
Damodar river and on the Grand Trunk Road and to protect the areas 
to its north and in the Birbhum district the Ramgarh Irregular Light 
Horse, the Governor-General’s Body Guards, portions of the 2nd 
Grenadiers, of the SOth, 56th and the 37th Regiments and 200 Nizamat 
sepoys of the Nawab of Murshidabad with 30 of his elephants and 32 
horses were employed. Later the 63rd Native Infantry were also mobi¬ 
lised and on the Murshidabad border were employed the 7th and the 
31st Native Infantry and in the Bhagalpur district the Hill Rangers and 
parts of the 40th, 42nd and 13th regiments N.I. from Danapur. 

But such was the fury of the Saotal attack that in the middle of 
July during an attack 160 barkandazes hid themselves in the high grass. 
This was followed by the government troops killing or wounding 200 
Santals. On 16 July, Braddon, an indigo planter, was killed, a Sargeant- 
Major was cut to pieces, and 25 men of the Hill Rangers were killed or 
wounded. The remaining Hill Rangers retreated. Sidhu was arrested 
through the treachery of one Tulsi Santal and his associates. 

Even so, the vvhole area from Telganga to the south-west of 
Birbhum, on the Grand Trunk Road and Sainthia to the south-east of 
Bhagalpur and Rajmahal on the Ganges, was at the mercy of the San¬ 
tals, and murder, arson and pillage were common. The rebels were 
active not only along Murshidabad border but at Nalhati, Rampur hat, 
Nagore, Nangola, Gurjari and other places in the Birbhum district, as 
well as around Barkop, Godda and other places in the Bhagalpur 
division. 

At Pialapur 2,000 Santals fought the English troops and Kishan 
Singh, a stooge of the English, and his retainers were badly defeated. 
Captain Francis, commanding a detachment of the 13th Native Infantry, 
retreated with heavy loss and soon after 800 Santals attacked his camp. 

At one point it was rumoured that a large number of Santals was 
migrating to the banks of the Barkar river. But no untoward incident 
occurred. 

Nature of the Fighting and the Suppression of the Revolt 

The Paharias by and large remained aloof, but at places they 
followed the Santal rebels, seizing any opportunity for loot. And of 
course the Hill Rangers of Bhagalpur who took a leading part in the 
suppression of the revolt, were all Paharias. Some Bhuinyas also fought 
from the British side. 

From July 1833 to early 1856 the whole Santhalia was on the war¬ 
path and even the combined mopping-up operations by the army, police, 
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the forces of the zamindars and the men of the planters did not cut 
much ice. 

Unfortunately the rackless courage of the ill-armed rebels could not 
save them from the onslaught of the disciplined troops with their sophis¬ 
ticated firearms and better strategies. No wonder in the later stage 
of the campaigns the Santals were hunted down and dispersed at many 
places. 

All the same, the British forces took six months to put down the 
rebellion. The Santals were killed in large numbers as they fought with 
reckless courage and suicidal obstinacy. Since they found that everything 
was lost, they did not want to survive and fought recklessly. 

Very often the British troops burnt the Santal villages and destroyed 
whatever they could lay their hands upon. They burnt the grain stores 
particularly to starve the rebels into submission. Under such pressure 
some Santals took shelter in the jungles, only to fall a prey to the wild 
beasts, hunger and exposure. 

Already in July 1885 the government had issued a proclamation, ask¬ 
ing the Santals to desist from “recklessness and insubordination” and 
an offer of Rs. 10,000 had been made for the capture of the leader and 
Rs. 5,000 each for his advisers. The people loyal to the raj had been 
asked to kill the armed and assembled Santals “as they would be a 
tiger or a bear”. Later the martial law had been proclaimed in early 
November in the affected areas and certain weapons and the drums of 
the Santals had been prohibited. 

The martial law was withdrawn in Janury 1856. But soon the fugitve 
Santals plundered some grains on the Monghyr border to keep.their body 
and soul together. Their, leader issued two manifestoes, threatening to 
plunder and destroy the European factories at Sangrampur. 

So the 50th Native Infantry undertook a combing-up operation and 
the elephants which were returning to Oanapur were asked to wait at 
Bhagalpur. In late January about 290 Santals were arrested. 

Ultimately deprived of their leaders and crushed by the troops the 
Santals gave up the fight. And the search and burn campaign of the 
troops came to an end. 

Meanwhile a special commissioner had been appointed to investigate 
the origins of the hool as well as to restore the peace. Some Calcutta 
journals, without realising the gravity of the situation, were urging harsh 
measures against the rebels who seemed to them “blood-thirsty savages” 
with no respect for age or sex and who deserved banishment to Burma. 

Already Kanhu and other leaders had been exceuted after a mock 
trial at Barhait under the martial law and had become martyrs for their 
people. Now more than a hundred prisoners were sent to Alipur 
(Calcutta) under heavy escort. Some of them suffered from cholera and 
malnutrition, for they could not get acclamatised to the jail life. Some 
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prisoners escaped, others died. 

In ail 1251 tribesmen from 52 villages were tried—191 Santals, 34 
Nayas, 6 Dhangars (Oraons), 7 Munda, 6 Bhuinyas and others. Those 
who were of a tender age were flogged and those convicted of cattle 
lifting were sentenced to one year imprisonment. Murmu Parganait of 
Motubi, Boran Santal of Phulpahari, Megh Rai Santal of Cartalla and 
others were charged with rebellion and murder. Mahes Pahari of 
Tentulcore, Surja Pahari of Dumsea Pahar, Singrae Santal of Sukhapur 
and others were charged with wilful murder only. Most of these were 
transported for life and about 200 got varying terms of imprisonment. 
Shah Suba, Peeroo Manjhi, Otree Manjhi and Champa Manjhi were 
tried in Birbhum even though they had participated in the revolt in the 
Bhagalpur district. 

Nature 

The hool was not a spontaneous occurrence. The Santals did not 
rise in a state of absentmindedness. The mutual consultations of the 
manjhis and parganaits before the event shows that they knew what 
they were doing. The religious factor was quite pronounced: the hool 
was attributed to a divine command and certain rituals were gone 
through before and during the rising. 

The Santal movement, like the Paharia rising (1756-73), the Raj- 
mahai hills and the Kol Insurrection (1831-32) of Chota Nagpur was 
indeed directed against the whole alien system which was ruining the 
Santals. It might not be a ‘fanatical’ or reckless movement, but there 
was no dearth of courage. In the words of Major Terves, “It was not 
war: they did not understand yielding. As long as their national drum 
beat, the whole party would stand, and allow themselves to be shot 
down.” 

It was indeed a mass movement in which some other tribesmen and 
lower caste Hindus also participated along with the whole Santal popula¬ 
tion. According to Oldham’s report of 1880 it originated in the existence 
of what Shrefsrud said, in the Santal mind of a dream of good old days 
of idyllic Champa when as Kherwars they held their lands and woods 
free, of an expectation that those days would be brought back by some 
means, and of a chronic yearning for their hope’s fulfilment. No wonder 
the movement gradually drew to itself all those whose patriotism was 
stimulated by the recollection of their sufferings at the hands of usurers, 
the police and others. But the fundamental idea at work was the estab¬ 
lishment of a Santal realm. 

Whenever a usurer fell into the hands of the rebels they showed a 
a grim humour. They cut off a limb of the victim with the remark that 
a quarter of the debt had been cleared, another limb accounted for the 
half, and the cutting of the head meant the full payment. Such atrocities 
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and remarks had also been common in the course of the Kol Insurrec¬ 
tion and the Santals might have borrowed these from the Munda and 
Oraon rebels to give the political expression of the concept of their 
golden age. 

S. Fuchs called the hool a messianic movement. No wonder the 
village of Sidhu became a sacred place where the Santals flocked to 
worship the martyr. 

An anonymous writer in the Calcutta Review, not familiar with the 
above-mentioned and other rebellions like the Gond rebellion of 1819 
and 1842 and the Khonds uprising in the 1830s in Orissa, remarked that 
it was difficult to find parallel of the hool in the history of India or any 
other country. But in its terrible progress, “in its diabolitical and 
atrocious scenes of cruelty, the slow roasting of men, even the aged, the 
torture of children, the ripping of women, the hacking of limbs, the 
quaffing of blood, the burnings, and the robberies, which marked the 
Santhal movement, it may compare with the tumultuous proceedings of 
the demoralized mob in the days of Walpole and George 11 (1736 A.D.) 
or the insurrectionary scenes of Carlow and Wexford (A.D. 1798) in 
Ireland; but with this difference that crimes might have been counted by 
thousands instead of hundreds of Beerbhoom and Bhaugulpore.” 

Obviously the idea of a Hor Raj was held most strongly wherever 
the Santals had established the settlements formed out of the forests, for 
example, in the Damin where the hool first began, and generally in the 
tracts outside to which it extended chequer-wise. In the estates of 
Giddhaur, and in the large taluks of Karar and others in the Deoghar 
subdivision where the Santal settlers had taken the places of their 
Khetauri predecessors, they did not participate in the movement, while 
in the forest taluqs of Narayanpur, where later on the Kharwar move¬ 
ment took roots, they rose and killed the ghatwal proprietor, and declar¬ 
ed the area their own, even though they were recent immigrants. 

Since in the Damin the rebels were recent immigrants, in some cases 
of not more than sixteen years* standing, they could not have had the 
notion that the whole area was ancestrally their own. But because here 
they entirely cleared the land and formed their settlements, they imagined 
that this was their “promised realm”, and that the time for independence 
had arrived. 

The hool of 1856 was thus the expression of the dream of indepen¬ 
dence. And as soon as the leaders, Sidhu and Kanhu and later his two 
brothers arrived on the scene, the Santals thought that the hour had 
come to strike. 

The strong arm of the English government conqured the Santals, but 
could not subdue them. The humiliation of being compelled to continue 
submitting to the authority rankled in the heart of many Santal patriots 
until it found vent in the movement of 1871-74. 
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Aftermath 

The uprising of 1855-56 opened the eyes of the government to the 
oppressions on the Santals. It convinced the government that some 
administrative measures were needed in the areas inhabited by them. The 
Act 37 of 1855 created the non-regulation district of the Santal Parganas 
under the overall control of the Commissioner of Bhagaipur. Like the 
reorganisation scheme of 1833-34 in the tribal areas of Chota Nagpur, 
then known as the South-West Frontier Agency, the Santal Parganas 
were created with a new system of administration. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner lived at the district headquarters at Dumka with four Assistant 
Commissioners and four Sub-Assistant Commissioners under him. These 
officers were to exercise a paternal control over the Santals. Considerable 
powers were given to the manjhis, parganaits and others. They first 
arranged the food for the starving Santals and then gave them seeds for 
the sowing season. Grain golas were opened at Deoghar, Baunsi and 
Naya Dumka. 

The entire regular police was withdrawn from the new district and 
the subordinate staff of other departments was also withdrawn. The 
sepoys were ordered not to wander about the countryside to exact 
provisions. The weights and measures were made uniform to save the 
Santals from the frauds of the usurers and grocers. The roads, bridges 
and the postal services were improved. 

No law passed by the Governor-General of India in Council could 
now apply to any part of the new district. The new district of the Santal 
Parganas included the police jurisdictions of Kahalgaon and Pursa in 
Bhagaipur and the parganas of Chetowlea, Godda, Hendwe, Jamooni, 
Kankjole, Pussai, a portion of Sultanabad, Teliagarchi, Ambar, Akbarna- 
gar, Huzur Tuku, Inayatnagar, Mukraen, Sultanganj, Umloo Motea; 
tappas Beputta and Manihari and the whole of Damin-i-Koh including 
the Rajmahal hills. From the district of Birbhum were taken the pargana 
Darin Moleshwar (northern portion), the tapas Hundahit Karaya, 
Mahmudabad, the parganas Moni, Pabia, Haripur and Kukmapur (north 
of the river More) and the tappa Sarath Deoghar. Those portions of 
the parganas of Purnia, Maldah and Murshidabad which lay on the 
right bank of the Ganges above the village Daunapur in the pargana of 
Kankjole were also included in the district. 

Ashley Eden, an officer sympathetic to the Santals, was made the 
Deputy Co mm issioner of the new non-regulation district. He and his 
subordinates were subject to the direction and control of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. Eden drew the Santhal Police Rules known after 
the Commissioner, George Yule, “Yule’s Rules”. The Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners were to keep in touch with the Santhals. The village headmen 
were to be their own police, and professional lawyers were excluded from 
the courts. Eden was soon replaced by another sympathetic officer, 
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Rivers Thompson. 

Under the new Act the officers appointed in the Santa! Parganas 
would be guided by the spirit and principle of the civil and criminal laws 
in force in other parts of Bengal, but they would not be bound to take 
the fatwa (ruling) of a law officer. The courts might be held anywhere 
within the district. In the civil suits involving a dispute over a property 
of more than one thousand rupees, general laws would apply. 

Hazaribagh Phase of the Revolt 

According to a letter of the Bhagalpur Commissioner to the Magis¬ 
trate of Purnia (14 July 1855) the “most serious insurrection” of the 
Santals in the Damin was joined by their brethren from Birbhum, Hazari¬ 
bagh and other districts to the South. Even after the emigration of the 
Santals from their ancient homes of Chai and Champa in the Hazaribagh 
district, there was a sizeable Santal population there and they were 
already disturbed by the construction first of the old Banaras Road in 
the 1780s and by the completion of the Grand Trunk Road in the 1830s 
and they had seen at close quarters the Kol Insurrection of 1831-32 and 
the Bhumij Revolt (1832-33). 

Now in 1855 when the Santals rose in Damin those in Hazaribagh 
also revolted for they had been suffering as much as their brethren at the 
hands of the usurers and speculators, ignoring the tribal customs. When¬ 
ever they went to the courts they were, fleeced by the lawyers, clerks and 
others. 

So the Santals came to distrust the whole administration of the East 
India Company and through a whispering campaign organised themselves 
and rose to a man in 1856. Initially they achieved some success. But 
unfortunately the local zamindars sided with the government. 

At one time 7,000 Santals assembled on the banks of the Barakar. 
They had run away from the Santal Parganas and wanted to have a new 
settlement. 

As in the Damin the Hazaribagh Santals also turned Rob Roys. 
Nine Santals and one parganait were arrested in a swoop by the police in 
the Tundi pargana. Then in August and September 1855 a detachment 
of the Ramgrah Light Infantry started to flush out the Santal rebels, 
because the proclamation of the special commission, offering pardon to 
those not involved in serious violence, if they surrendered, had no effect. 

In October the district authorities put pressure on the zamindars to 
help in the suppression of the revolt. Steps were taken to prevent the 
Damin rebels from entering Hazaribagh. The ghatwals (watchmen of 
the passes) were also directed to assist the regular troops. Thus no 
large scale infiltration took place. 

But in January 1856, the Santals were entrenched in the hills near 
Haren. Robinhood activities continued and the troops remained active. 
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Then in April, the Deputy Magistrate of Burhee with a small party 
of Ramgarh Irregular cavalry was defeated by the Santals. A group of 
sixty Santals were moving about, threatening the loyalists of the British 
raj. Even long term imprisonment to Aiiu Manjhi and Hari Manjhi had 
no effect and the Santals continued to plunder the Kharakdiha pargana. 
The guendas (spies) were suspected of double dealings by the authorities ; 
for they often exaggerated the facts about the rebels to enhance the 
rewards they expected. That is why Karu Suba of Birbhum was still 
active in this area and an offer of Rs. 200 for the apprehension of Gora 
Manjhi of Birbhum had no effect. 

The local zamindars were asked to send the wounded Santals of the 
different encounters to elicit some useful information from them. Besides, 
a reward of Rs. 100 each was offered for the apprehension of Booka; 
Goree and other Santals. 

New pressure was put on the “marauding parties of Santals and all 
blacksmiths found manufacturing areas were put under police surveill¬ 
ance. The zamindars were asked to keep an eye on these manufacturers. 

Effort was also made to restore confidence among the Santals with 
the co-operation of the tikaits (chiefs) of the area. Food for work pro¬ 
gramme for the Santals was started for those who were not involved in 
dacoities, murders, etc. 

In late May, many detachments of troops were deployed in Kharak¬ 
diha and the ghatwals and the regular police were asked to be more 
vigilant. Efforts were made to locate the headquarters of the rebels and 
before the onset of the monsoon they were not to be given a “resting 
place” so they were “continually hunted down”. 

Even so, bania (grocer) shops in the villages of Katmonjee, Buliance 
and Habiagarh were looted ; and the rebel leaders could not be arrested. 

Later Bhairo Manjhi, a “dangerous character” was arrested and 
sent for sessions trial. The informer Teknarayan Singh was rewarded and 
the people whose property Bhairo had looted, were asked to identify 
their article. In August 1856 Bhairo Manjhi, Rattai Manjhi, Sham 
Manjhi, Pithu Manjhi, Siten Manjhi and others were tried as ‘criminals' 
but nobody bothered to know why they had taken the law into their 
hands. 

It was only by the end of 1876 that the Santals of Ramgarh, Palganj 
and the neighbouring areas were reported to be quiet and busy in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. However, a close watch was kept on one Ganesh 
Manjhi. 

Even as late as April 1857 the Assistant Commissioner of Hazari- 
bagh was referring to the problem of usury in Kharakdiha sub-division 
against which the Santals represented. It was a pity that the Act XXVIII 
of 1855 fixing the rate of interest at 6 per cent in the whole of the Chota 
Nagpur division had not been properly enforced in this area. Meghrai 
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Manjhi and others complained that the mahajans were charging SO per 
cent interest and extracting twice the grain lent to them two years back. 
They alleged that they were dispossessed of the land they had cleared 
from the jungle. Special powers were needed to protect these poor 
Santals. In view of the unrest, the Assistant Commissioner ordered the 
investigation into these oppressions : “the late disturbances demand that 
such complaints should not be overlooked or their grievances left 
unredressed.” 

In May 1857, the presence in Hazaribagh of Mahtab Narayan 
Singh, a grandson of Chet Singh, a former Raja of Banaras who had 
revolted against the British in Warren Hasting's time created some sus¬ 
picion among the authorities. The “most suspicious feature in the self- 
styled Raja’s proceedings in Hazaribagh” were his visiting some Santal 
manjhis in the disturbed parganas of Jagesaipur gola bordering the old 
Banaras-Calcutta Trunk Road and his meeting with Kailu Manjhi of 
Garaballi, Lema Manjhi of Buladi, Mahesh Manjhi of Dudh Mati and 
Bansi Manjhi of Bensidih. Investigations were made regarding Singh's 
movements. 

There is some connection between the rebellion of Santhalia and 
Birbhum and that of Hazaribagh. Many Santals had gone to fight in the 
Santhalia and many from Birbhum who had taken part in that rebellion 
later came to Hazaribagh. In any case, the old contact between several 
families of the two areas was there. The oppressions of the mahajans 
were galling to the Santals or both the areas. True, the Hazaribagh 
rebellion was more agrarian, but the general socio-economic causes were 
the same and the modus operandi of the Santals was also similar. 

The Santal rebels had a few initial successes here and there but their 
bows and arrows could not face the British guns. The rebels were 
hounded from jungle to jungle, often sandwitched between British forces. 
Many Santal villages were burnt and their properties destroyed. Even 
Santal women were imprisoned. 

The Santals during the Revolt of 1857 and After 

Even though the Revolt of 1857 did not generally draw the Santals 
of the Santal Parganas to the struggle as they were fresh from the Revolt 
of 1855-56 but they were vigilant. 

But in Chota Nagpur, the Santals played a significant role. The 
Santal rising in 1857 followed the mutiny of the Ramgarh battalion at 
Hazaribagh. The Santals wanted to grab this opportunity of recovering 
their good old world. Not only the Santals of Hazaribagh but also of 
Manbhum joined the revolt and wrecked vengeance on the non-tribal 
oppressors as well as on the government machinery. 

In September 1857, Rangi Manjhi led a group of Santals, plundered 
several villages and murdered a man in Mandu in the Hazaribagh 
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district. The British troops as a reprisal burnt this Manjhi’s house and 
arrested two Santals. At Hogoo on the road to Ramgarh 300 Santals 
surrounded the house of Krishna Mahato, but a party of Sawars dis¬ 
persed them. At Jhurpo about 300 Santals attacked Lieutenant 
Graham’s party and wounded some of his men. These Santals under 
Ragho Manjhi had for some time been attacking the rich and oppressive 
non-tribals. 

In the Govindpur sub-division in the Manbhum district, the Santals 
were agitated because of the scarcity of food. According to E.T. Dalton, 
the Commissioner, the most disturbed tract of the Chota Nagpur 
division was the one between Gola of the Ramgarh district and Chass 
near Purulia where the Santals were on the war path, levying contribu¬ 
tions and punishing the rapacious landholders and others. Only when 
Major English marched into this area were the pacified. 

A large number of Santals assembled near Jaipur in the Manbhum 
district in late September and engaged Lt. Graham. Later after Captain 
Montgomery’s operations they lay low for some time. When Dalton 
planned to exist the tribals to a special corps very few Santals joined it. 

In the later part of the revolt of 1857 in Chota Nagpur the Bhogtas, 
the Hos and other tribesmen became more prominent than the Santals. 
But stray cases of attacks by the Santals on non-tribals continued. In 
January 1858, for example, the house of one Hardayal Sahu in pargana 
Rampur was plundered. By April 1858 Reaves was speculating that the 
Santals would eventually make better soldiers than the Mundas and 
others. But he put rides : “They are however very wild and impatient of 
control and to ensure them to the trammels of discipline requires great 
management and temper.” 

The Post-hool Development in the Santal Parganas 

William Robinson, the Deputy Commissioner in 1858, made a simple 
code of simple rules. But in 1863, the Advocate-General gave “an 
erroneous” opinion that the provisions of the Act XXXVII of 1855 that 
“no law which shall hereafter be passed by the Governor-General of 
India-in-Council shall be deemed to extend to any part of the said 
district unless the same shall be especially named therein” was ultra vires. 
So the general laws began to be applied to the Santal Parganas. A 
revised set of rules was published in 1863. The Santals began to be dis¬ 
possessed of their land under the cover of the provisions of the Act X of 
1859. And the professional lawyers began to be admitted to the cases 
involving the Santals. The londiords once again claimed overlordship 
over the lands cleared by the Santals and rack-rented them. The money* 
lenders also became active. The rent-free lands of the village-priests an4 
others were being seized, breaking up the village community system so 
much cherished by the Santals. 
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Under the Deputy Commissioner Brown Wood (1860*73) the Santal 
Parganas relapsed to the old regulation system meant for the plain areas 
of the Bengal Presidency. Rack-renting by the zamindars began and the 
village headmen (manjhis) were turned out from their land and from 
their official positions and replaced by the strangers. 

In the words of Carstairs, the Santal village paid its rent through 
the manjhi who, as the founder, or the founder’s representative was its 
chief, and could no more be divorced from it than the father can be from 
his family. But the landlords had now begun to put up the office of 
the manjhi for sale, as if it had been a tendency created by them, and the 
Santal villages began to be bought and sold by the dikku speculators 
who were thrust upon the villages as their temporary owners and took 
undue advantage of their position, making things unpleasant for the 
Santal tenants. 

The penal code was introduced in 1862, and the Stamp Act in 1863 
and the Civil Procedure Code (Act VIII of 1859) was re-introduced in 
1863, requiring the courts to decree debts and the high rate of interest 
charged by the moneylenders. The rules of George Yule, limiting the 
interest to 25 per cent, was ignored and readmission of professional 
lawyers into the cases of the Santals revived the old problems for the 
poor, ignorant Santals. 

The Santals who could not face the hardships like the famine of 
1874 when there was no relief work or the food for work programme in 
contrast to the plains areas of Bengal, became restless. 

The Kherwar Movement 

The alarm sounded again from the Santal hamlets in 1871. The 
Santals of Dumka and Goda subdivisions collected with tumultuous 
appeals before the British officers and organised great hunting parties in 
the jungles. If the main grievance in the hool had been the oppressions 
of the usurers, the police and law courts under the protective umbrella 
of the British rule, and the storm-centre had been the Damin, now the 
grievance was against the landlords, and the disturbance was mainly in 
the non-Damin area. Once more the drums rumbled in every village and 
it was rumoured that the Santals were out for another hool. At one 
place the Santals in a large number shouted in the Santali language, 
threatening to deal with the hakims (higher British authorities) as harshly 
as they had dealt with the ghatwals. This phase of the movement was 
called the Sapha Hor (pure man) or the Kherwar movement. The 
Kherwars were a sort of a puritan sect of the Santals like the Wahabis 
among the Muslims who had plans for an independent raj. 

The Kherwarism 

The Kherwarism of Chota Nagpur (especially Hazaribagh) was in 
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many respects dissimilar to that of the Santal Parganas in its origins and 
its aims, even though there were some common facts. 

The real Kherwar movement, said A. Campbell in his letter to the 
Statesman of Calcutta (24 November 1880), was political, if it was any¬ 
thing at all, but in Chota Nagpur it was by and large socio-religious in 
character, with a dash of some political elements. 

In the Santal Parganas, the Santals organised large meetings and 
complained to the Deputy Commissioner against the zamindars. The 
oppressions were said to represent a divine wrath for abandoning the 
worship of God and for venerating instead the minor gods and evil 
spirits. A radical change of heart and the revival of the old form of 
worship could make them once more the undisputed masters of this area. 
Thus even though initially a religious movement, it soon assumed 
political overtones. 

Leadership 

Once again the Santals of the Santal Parganas had a charismatic 
messianic leader in Bhagrit (Bhagirath) Manjhi of Taldiha. He announced 
in 1871 that he was a religious teacher ( babaji ). He had studied in a 
Christian school, but he was more influenced by Hinduism than by 
Christianity. He gave audience to his devotees in the morning, hearing 
their complaints and assuring them redress of their grievances by the 
grace of God. The babaii claimed to be a prophet, an intermediary 
between the supernatural and the material world. The devotees brought 
to him a leaf full of rice, some milk in a water-pot, some betel-nut and 
the smallest copper-coin. They were also to become strict vegetarians 
and teatotallers and killed all their fowls and pigs. According to the 
Bhagalpur Administration Report of 1877-78, Bhagirath’s influence on a 
large section of the Santals was very great. He was looked upon as their 
spiritual head as well as their adviser in matters temporal. It was only 
because he was fully aware of the strength of the English government, he 
did not launch on open fight against it. Initially the Santals came to him 
for the cure of all diseases and frailties and he was supposed to provide a 
panacea for all the ills. But gradually a political dimension was added 
to his teachings. 

Nature 

In view of the unrest the scheme of demarcating the government 
forests in the Damin had to be abandoned. The prices in the Dumka 
bazar fell by 50 per cent only in a fetf days when the rumblings of the 
movement were audible. Protest meetings were held; grievances were 
aired before the local officers, especially on their rent question. The 
Santals planned to march to Dumka and to Bhagalpur. During the 1872 
Census operations the Santals of the sub-division of Naya Dumka and 
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Pakur showed some uneasiness as to their children being counted. In the 
Godha-Doman area the feeling was stronger and the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner there apprehended a serious uprising. Rumours ware 
circulating that many Santals would be taken from each village and sent 
to Assam or the Bhutan duars (dwars) to work as coolies in clearing fresh 
lands or in the tea gardens. It was also rumoured in some areas that 
the people were counted as they would be put in the list of forcible con¬ 
version to Christianity. No wonder the people of Boarijor drove the 
parganait and the manjhi who were assisting the census staff, blocking 
the work of the census. The Extra Assistant Commissioner had to face 
an assembly of about 1,500 people with their women and children “in 
real terror lest some mysterious evil should come upon them” if they 
were counted. With great difficulty they were persuaded to disperse and 
the crisis was averted. But they reiterated their resolve that they would 
not 1 ike to be counted. 

The opening of the loop line of the East Indian Railway, which had 
been under construction at the time of the hool, and the chord line in 
1866 changed the mental horizon of the Santals. Many of them unable 
to face the trials and tribulations of their new existence, started migrating 
to other areas for greener pastures. 

In 1874 at a mammoth meeting at Bounsi, Bhagirath of Jaldia was 
proclaimed a King and he began realising the land revenue. The same 
year when rice was imported from Burma to feed the famine-stricken 
Santals Bhagirath and his followers declared that the Sahebs (English¬ 
men) were afraid and this rice was the same as formerly offered by the 
Santals to the bongas (spirits). 

One day Bhagirath with his several thousand followers appeared on 
a hillside opposite the camp of the Deputy Commissioner Boxwell at 
Pirpaiti. There was a general panic but the Deputy Commissioner sum¬ 
moned him to his camp, summarily tried and convicted him and for- 
worded him through the back door to Bhagalpur. And the Santals were 
somehow pacified. 

Until his death in 1879 Bhagirath remained the leader of the advanced 
liberals. He advocated radicalism, pure and simple. He had a negative 
syllogism on which he based his political creed : No man had created the 
earth or sends rains and sunshine, “no human being has cleared or 
ploughed our land, but ourselves”; so “no human being but ourselves has 
the right to a share in the produce.” This caught the imagination of his 
followers. 

The means by which Bhagirath wanted to liberate his people from 
their present bondage was to worship with great the principal goddess of 
the Hindus Singhbahini. For this devotion his followers were to forsame 
all other deities and to do away with all unclean animals. So the pigs 
and fowls were slaughtere to appease this Hindu goddess. Drinking and 
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dancing were abolished. Only one of their former gods, Chando, was 
allowed to be worshipped, for the Santals generally regarded this deity 
as the creator and preserver of all. 

Under the new sect, the devotee was to worship three times—daily, 
weekly and annually. The new deity was to be offered sugar, gliee, sweet¬ 
meats and flowers by the devotees who must have bathed. On Wednes¬ 
days her worship was to be done in a special way and in the annual 
worship a goat and a pair of pigeons were to be sacrificed to her. 

Eventually three sects developed among the Kherwars—(a) the 
purists (real Sapha Hors) who worshipped no other god than Singhbahini 
and the sun, and abstained altogether from drinking and dancing; (b) the 
fakirs or Babajis who wandered about and begged for alms; (c) the half¬ 
hearted or the Bhelwaragars who joined all the observances of the other 
two sects, but retained their old gods and substituted sweetmeats, etc., 
for the pigs and fowls at the orthodox Santal festivals, and preserved the 
traditional drinking and dancing. Some Kherwars also worshipped Kali 
and Mahadeva (Shiva) and invoked to names of Ganga and Dharati 
(earth). 

The purists and the fakirs buried their dead, and carried a handful 
of earth from the graves to the Ganges, instead of taking a bone of the 
departed to their holy river, the Damodar. The Bhelwaragars, however, 
continued the traditional practice of cremation. 

The more devoted ones were also said to be favoured with revelations 
from “Aiyo-Baba” (mother and father) Thakur and Thakran, the God 
and his consort, who promised them ultimate success. The initiated ones 
claimed the gift of writing and circulated scraps of paper with some signs 
which they deciphered. For other purposes they had scribes. They hoped 
that as soon as these sects numbered twelve, the Kherwarian millenium 
would dawn. In case the zamindars and the hakims (higher authorities) 
did not grant the Santals liberty, they would decimate them as they had 
cleared the forests. 

There was a general alarm among the non-tribals, whenever the 
Santals beat their drums to scare the tiger, it was taken as a call for an 
armed rising and the non-tribals fled with their families and movable 
property. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, George Campbell, a non-ReguIation man 
from the Punjab, brought up in the John Lawrence school there, put 
some good influence on the Santal Commission and revived the spirit of 
Yule’s rules. Campbell impressed upon the government that the record 
of rights in the Santal Parganas was a must, otherwise soldiers would be 
needed to shoot these simple people. Thus the area was once more re¬ 
moved from the operation of the general regulations as the provisions of 
the Section I of the Act 33 Vie-Cap 3 were extended to it, and a regula¬ 
tion for the pence and good government of the district was passed into a 
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law as Regulation III of 1872, giving the Lieutenant-Governor the power 
to appoint officers for the survey and settlement in the Santal Parganas. 
This was supposed to be the Magna Carta of the Santals. 

But in many of the 8,000 villages the Santals refused to co-operate 
in the settlement operations conducted by Brown Wood from 1873 to 
1879. Even so, these exercises were completed after Bhagirath Manjhi 
and Gyan Parganait were arrested. There was also some resistance to 
the payment of the rent by the peasants. As late as 1891 the numbering 
of the houses during the census of 1891 was opposed. 

The Kherwars were numerous in the northern parts of Sultanabad 
and in the Pakur raja’s estate. But gradually in other areas like Godda 
and Rajmaha) subdivisions also their number increased. A few became 
active in the Purulia area in Chota Nagpur around 1876, where Dulae 
Manjhi became their leader. According to Oldham, however, this leader 
was Oubia Gosain of Palgaon in Hazaribagh and not Dulae. 

The movement was on the face of it socio-religious, but in fact it 
was political in nature, for it aimed at independence. It was a revivalist 
movement aimed at the revitalisation of the society. 

In 1879, the movement was revived, for the piecemeal measures taken 
by the government did not satisfy the Santals. The first signs were visible 
in the neighbourhood of Bhagirath’s residence even though he was living 
a retired life after his release from the jail in 1877. The movement then 
spread to the east of Pakur portion of the Damin. The new leader was 
a villager manjhi named Bhajrai (Bagh Rai) who had a scribe named 
Takhem who sent long petitions at intervals to the district authorities, 
criticising bitterly the administrative machinery. The forest policy of the 
government involving the conservation of the trees was attacked. Even 
the proposed settlement of the Paharias in some areas was opposed. 

The political agitator Bhajrai had at one time led an agrarian protest 
and had been imprisoned. Now he was asking his people to resist the 
census operation of 1881, claiming exemption for the Santals throughout 
the Pakur Damin-i-Koh. He also instigated some Paharias to repudiate 
the settlement which they had accepted. 

Some other lesser leaders also emerged in some areas, declaring 
themselves the devotees of Bhagirath. Calling themselves Babajis they 
received presents. Some of them were Hindus, for example, one who 
called himself Chand Santal and set up an ashram, in Rajmahal in 1877, 
was a Hindu. 

Another leader of note was Dub or Dubia Gosain (Babaji) who mainly 
operated among the Santals of Hazaribagh. He first spent some time 
in the Santal Parganas and obtained some first-hand knowledge of the 
Santal character and also of Kherwarism. Then he travelled through 
several areas where the Santals were located. His austerities attracted 
the attention of the Sgntgls. Then be set up an ashram at Jagesar a few 
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miles south of Hazaribagh, which had already been in turmoil in 1855-57. 
He had three suitable agents, one of whom was a former policeman and 
a literate person. All sorts of rumours were spread and the people 
believed in the supernatural powers of the Babaji. 

In 1880-81, the Kherwars tried their best to revive a tribal adminis¬ 
tration. The sub-divisional officers of Dumka was besieged in his tent 
by a huge group of Santal agitators, shouting for the whole night. This 
was followed by the burning down of the sub-divisional headquarters at 
Jamtara. At Katikund Gosserat, the officer in chage of the census was 
suddenly taken prisoner. The enumeration of the houses and men at 
night was suspect in the Santal eyes. 

Only when a body of military police was posted in the district and 
a field force of 4,500 cavalry and infantry marched through the affected 
areas did the situation come under control. 

According to Nandlal Chatterjee, Dubia was from Lucknow where 
he was later confined in house arrest, hankering to go back to the Santals 
once again. 

According to the Census Report of 1881, the disturbances which took 
place in the Santal Parganas prior to the final enumeration of the Census 
of 1881 had the effect of drawing back to their homes many Santals who 
were serving outside. So compared to the 1872 census the population 
increased by 20 per cent. 

But the emigration of Santals to the tea gardens of Assam, Cachar, 
Duars, etc. as well as to the mines, which began after the hool (1855) 
and the Revolt of 1857 continued in the second half of the nineteenth 
and first quarter of the twentieth centuries. 

Like Bhagirath, Dubia had devotees who took his mantle and con¬ 
tinued his work in the various Santal pockets. At the village called 
Junatpur in the Jartal taluq, about 20 miles north-west of Dumka, such 
a devotee in association with a scribe, a Bhuinya named Tribhuwan, set 
up an ashram and spread innumerable unsigned letters with a message of 
the brotherhood of the Santals, asking them to chant the deity’s name 
everyday. They were also asked to resist the census. 

A former constable or a Sepoy Karu had in 1865 declared himself a 
Thakur for which he had been imprisoned. His followers offered him a 
kid and one ruppee each. 

According to the Chota Nagpur Commissioner’s report of 4 May 
1881, in October 1880 an attempt was made to extend the Kherwar move¬ 
ment to the Santals of the Govindpur subdivision of the Manbhum dis¬ 
trict and the Giridih subdivision of the Hazaribagh district. Letters said 
to contain the will of the Hindu godness Lakshmi were sent, forbidding 
the people under threats of danger to themselves, not to plough with 
kins and not to plough on Sundays. The letters had come from Dubia 
Gosain, but it was rumoured that they came from two sacred Hindu 
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places of pilgrimage—Baidyanathdham (Deoghar) or Banaras in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Govindpur reported on 4 January 
1881 that the Kherwarism in his area was different from that of the 
Santal Parganas. Its political element was seen in the fact that white 
goats, presumably symbolising the white people, were to be killed here. 
The Santals were promised a reduction of the rent by Dubia. Thus it 
was a land agitation. 

In the Hazaribagh subdivision also the land question was raised by 
the Kherwars, though the religious dimension was retained. According 
to a report by Eattray, the Santals would not be stirred up so much by a 
religious question ; the land question was at the bottom of the movement. 
The Santals hoped that the Babaji’s promises would be fulfilled and their 
rents reduced. In Palganj their rents had recently been raised. In some 
Santal villages bordering the Monghyr district also the rents had been 
increased. Other villages feared the same fate. So the Babaji’s assurance 
gave them some hope and a political credo was built on a simple pro¬ 
mise. The stories of Dubia’s miracles spread like a wildfire. In the same 
way as Sidhu and Kanhu had done in 1853, Dubia Gosain sent small 
scraps of paper with some instructions on written them, from village 
to village. People were thus asked to assemble before the Babaji at once. 
Verbal messages were also passed, ordering the slaughter of all the pigs 
and fowls, the forsaking of the old deities, the giving up of drinking and 
dancing, and a general conforming to the usages of the Hindus. 

The Santals were threatened with calamities if they refused to con¬ 
form to the new order of things. To enforce obedience the agents quoted 
the instances of many who had suffered already. 

If everything went well by the Hindu festival of dashahara the raj 
would be made over to the followers of the Babaji. There would be no 
more rack-renting and other forms of oppression on the Hor. The rent of 
as much land as could be ploughed by a pair of buffaloes would be one 
rupee only and that by a pair of bullocks eight annas only. The mahajans 
were threatened that they would be cut to size in the new realm. 

The Santals had a very old tradition of a deluge of fire-rain. So 
when they were threatened with a similar calamity if they harboured 
unclean animals, they believed it. Naturally enough, almost every village 
extirpated the pigs and fowls. During the Dashahara festival they kept 
their cattle indoors. 

Gradually, Kherwarism spread throughout the area of the Santals. 
A few English officers tried to belittle this movement, saying that it was 
not so much ‘patriotic enthusiasm’ as the fear element which helped this 
great revolution. But behind the effort to imitate the Hindu customs 
there was a definite urge on the part of the Santals to better their lot and 
to get rid of the alien rule, 
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In the Santal Parganas, the element of patriotism was more pro¬ 
nounced and the movement was more compact. In Chota Nagpur, on 
the other hand, Kurmis or Kunbis were allowed to join Kherwarism. 

Singhbahini was worshipped in both the areas. In Hazaribagh also 
milk, rice, flour and ghee were offered to the Hindu sadhu (saint). The 
beating of drums by the Santals in ^the village fairs and before the 
Hindu temple was forbidden. But sometimes the Brabmanas were 
employed to perform certain ceremonies. 

Dubia’s influence spread from Hazaribagh to the Deoghar and 
Jamtara jurisdictions and to the border of the Dumka sub-division. To 
these areas Bhagirath’s influence did not generally spread. In the 
Jamatara taluq, pargana Pabia, the most praminent leader was Gulia 
arrested and convicted. 

In spite of the show of force in both the Santal Parganas and Chota 
Nagpur the parganaits and the manjhis shouted when the census pro¬ 
gramme was being finalised : “We are Kherwar Rajas” ; “We are now 
Kherwar Babus” ; “We are our own hakims “We obey no [other] 
hakim’s orders.” 

One of the bad aspects of the Kherwar movement was that the 
Santals neglected their cultivation work and took to ganja smoking. 
Bhagirath himself smoked ganja and the followers imitated him. Besides, 
the old Jhotaha Santals and the new Safa Hor (Kherwar Sadhus) were 
not on good terms. The pigs and fowls of the former were being killed 
against their wishes, while the latter were insulted and jeered at for not 
sticking to the traditional food habits. The two groups could not 
inter-marry. The Safas constituted one-eighth of the population of the 
Santal Parganas. 

According to Cosserat, the Kherwars did not pay their rents. At 
times they refused to do so until the zamindars could convince them that 
there was a world in between ours and the heaven. 

The Kherwar movement greatly checked the work of the Christian 
missionaries in the Santhalia. In any event a Santal Christain could not 
assert his conversion with pride as a Kherwar could. 

During the famines of 1889 and 1896, the Kherwars were active once 
again. During the 1891 census a few Santals were punished for resisting 
the numbering of houses. Carstairs calls them “a strangely spiritual peo¬ 
ple”. He met an old Kherwar who had given up eating fowls and drinking 
pachai or Hanria, their traditional drinks, but presumably because he was 
too much tired and dejected, he no longer wanted to take the British Raj. 
Carstairs saw two other Santals of the old type with shaggy top-knots, 
who were the disciples of one Jesai Ram, a well-known hermit living in 
the Godda hills, who often sent unsolicited some good advice to the 
deputy commissioner of the Santal Parganas. In 1907 many Babajis 
were seen running instead of walking in the South Santa! Parganas to 
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impress the necessity of haste to his disciples. They also acted as 
excorcists. 

The census reports of 1911 and 1921 mention the existence of some 
Kherwars. In 1911 the Santa! Parganas had 1,300 Kherwars P.O. 
Bodding found several in 1921. Two decades latter the Kherwars played 
a significant role during the Quit India Movement. Under Lai Hembrom 
and Paiks Manjhi they damaged the telegraph line and bridges in the 
Santal Parganas and picketed the liquor shops, and many Sapha Hors 
were arrested by the police. 

According to the Census report of India (1921), the distress of 
famine in 1918-19 led to a marked fillip to the Kherwar movement in the 
Santal Parganas. Now the Kherwars had begun worshipping the Hindu 
deity Ram. Besides the Babaji group there were two more—the Saphai 
and the Samra. The word Saphai was a variation of Sapha. Samra was 
the name of a village in the Godda subdivision in which the guru of this 
group lived. The latter had adopted some new rituals besides the 
sacrifice of a fowl and a pig and given up the worship of the bongas. 

Haribaba and Other Mevements in Chota Nagpur 

The Santals of the Chota Nagpur division had earlier participated 
in the national movement under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In 1930 Sangam Manjhi of Borobera in the Hazaribagh district 
started a reformist movement was similar to the Kherwar movement. 
The followers asked to wear the sacred thread and to keep clean and 
avoid meat and liquor. Besides, probably under Gandhiji’s influence 
they were asked to shun mill-made clothes and to use Khadi. Prominent 
Congress leaders attended their full-moon night meetings. 

A large number of Santals joined this new sect of Bongaism. They 
stopped paying the chaukidari tax and they respected the Congress flag 
and danced around the pole flying this flag. They believed that the 
bullets of the government soldiers would be harmless like water. But on 
4 July 1930 Bongum Manjhi was arrested and charged with inciting his 
people against the British raj. 

Another leader Silu Santal (Tarachand) rose at Rajbasa in Sarangpur 
police station on Dalbhum in Chota Nagpur. He allowed his followers 
to take only their own drinks, pachai and eat crabs and snails. 

Mango leaves were circulated as far as Mayurbhanj, asking the 
Santals to assemble at Rajbasa for planning a revolution. On 15 May 
1931 a large number of Santals did assemble there to pull down the 
telegraph line to show their ‘independence’. In spite of the order of the 
authorities not to perform the charak-puja (hook-swinging), Tarachand 
did it, saying that he did not care for the British soldiers for he had with 
him a large force without uniforms to whom the guns would not do any 
harm. 
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Tarachand was arrested, but the Santals living as far as the Santal 
Paraganas, believed that the swaraj would come within a couple of years. 

When Dukha Ho (Hari Baba) started a new cult, he came in touch 
with Tarachand and his disciple Jayachand Santal of Dalbhum. They 
planned a mass meeting with Gandhiji’s blessings to restore the condition 
prevailing before the British raj. 

Tarachand assembled about four thousand tribesmen in the 
Kherawan state and got timber from the Government reserve forest for 
constructing a temple complex. 

Tarachand was arrested on 25 July. But Jaichand's followers beat 
up the police. This was followed by the arrest of eleven people including 
Jaichand by the British troops and the dismantling of the newly construc¬ 
ted temple complex. 

Conclusion 

The Santal Movement—both the phases—was a nostalgic harking 
back to an innocent old age. It was a social turmoil. It was a people’s 
struggle on a mass scale. S.B. Chaudhury’s sweeping generation that 
the rebellions of pre-1857 were “anti-colonial movements running 
through feudal channels” cannot apply to the Santal movement. 

The origins of the Santal movement lay in the break-up of the Santal 
society and economy which were in a shambles. The general ignorance 
on the part of the officers and men of the colonial government of the 
Santal rights and customs, except in the case of a few sympathetic 
officers, brought about the ruin of the Santals. Even when the general 
regulations were withdrawn from the Santal areas, no serious effort was 
made to blunt the claws of the usurers, landlords and traders. The 
agrarian disaffection was the result. 

It is time we avoid old clinches about the Santals. A new formula¬ 
tion on their movement is necessary. It is true that their two major 
movements in the nineteenth century do not fit into the integrated 
national movement of India, but there is no doubt that they foresaw 
many aspects of the national movement like the no-rent compaign. And 
in the 1930s and 1940s the Santal movement merged into the Indian 
freedom struggle. 

Every phase of the Santal movement partly succeeded in obtaining a 
recognition of the special position of the Santals, even though this 
revitalisation movement did not fully succeed in revitalising the Santal 
society and the messianic leadership failed in recreating the old scenario 
where men were justly treated. 

The Santal movement, like any other millenary or populist move¬ 
ment was a cry “for vengeance on the rich and the oppressors, a vague 
dream of some curb upon them, a righting of individual wrongs.” But 
there is no doubt that it had some unique features. 
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In the present study those special features have been pinpointed. This 
Santa 1 movement represented a transitional phase when the Santals had 
not yet acclimatised to the new colonial situation. It was a protest 
against the new system which was badly encroaching upon the traditional 
Santal village system. If the first phase (the hool) was a violent protest, 
the second one (the Kherwar movement) was by and large peaceful. The 
rebels were keen to reconstruct a society based on tribal solidarity. 

The Santal movement had a lot of lessons for the publicmen and 
administrators and the students of public administration, history, political 
science, sociology and anthropology. The causes and implications of 
the movement show that it was a tragic conflict, a hopeless struggle 
against a powerful system. It was a defensive movement, a symbol of 
despair. 
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No mass uprising or revolt in the annals of Indian resistance to 
British Raj, cost the latter in the univided Madras presidency in terms 
of men, resources military equipments and strategy so much as the 
Rampa Rebellion under the leadership of Sri Rama Razu did in the 
hilly areas of the Rampa sub-division of the Agency Tracts in the 
modern Andhra Pradesh between 1922 and 1924. Rampa Rebellion was 
a political struggle in which Sri Rama Razu organised the Tribal people 
in Vizag Agency against British rulers. The Rampa armed rebellion 
was the reaction to the atrocities committed by the British Police 
officials on the poor and innocent Tribals inhabiting Agency tracts. 

On account of this rebellion, led by Alluri Sri Rama Razu that North 
Godavari, Vizagapatnam and areas bordering on modern Orissa state 
between including Srikakulam had become the scene of veritable guerrilla 
warfare between 1922-24. The British Government was crual towards the 
brave tribals and used all the modern weapons and killed thousands of 
these unfortunate tribesmen. This revolt appeared to be an isolated one 
at a time when the country was well on the road to non-violent 
non-co-operation. Its importance consisted in the fact that it was led 
by this great and remarkable personality “Sri Rama Razu”, still 
worshipped as a hero in his home districts, but almost unknown 
elsewhere.” 

The rebellion commenced initially with a series of successful raids 
on police stations to secure fire arms by Sri Rama Razu, ultimately deve¬ 
loped into a mighty guerilla war. The Rampa rebels were able to defy 
the Malabar Special Police and the Assam rifles for nearly two years. 
“They (rebels) were fish in water who enjoyed the sympathy and support 
of local hill population over an area of about 2,500 square miles.” The 
rebel force headed by Alluri, at that time numbered not more than 
hundred. They shouted “Bandemataram”, attacked by using violence 
the police stations. This cost the then Madras Government Rs. 15 lakhs 
by March 1924. The Government had to spend so much in terms of 
military preparation, installations of wireless sets and extra telephone 
lines for communication purposes, tract detecting equipment, transport 
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and large medical expenditure and personnel. 

During the debate in the Madras Legislative Council on additional 
allotment in connection with Rampa Fituri, for which the Government 
was pressing, there was much heated exchange between the Government 
and the non-official member C.V.S. Narasimha Raju, M.L.C. The non¬ 
official member charged the Government for police inefficiency in hand¬ 
ling the Rampa situation for two years with all the resources of the 
Madras Government having been drained. C.V.S. Narasimha Raju 
observed that “Government have not been able to suppress the so called 
rebellion of 100 men in the Fituri. There are 700 police workers in that 
area with almost 30 officers and already over Rs. 13 lakhs have been 
sunk in this undertaking by March 1924. (C.V.S. Narasimha Raju), 
Further charged that when once the rebels were actually within six miles 
of the Police Camp, this foece which has cost over Rs. 13 lakhs could not 
chase and face them in an engagement.” It was again charged that “the 
number of the rebels never exceeded 100. To put down a rebellion raised 
by 100 persons, as many as seven times the number of police force were 
employed and still it was admitted that it was not successful even after a 
two years’ operation, and any, allotment for expenditure on special 
police served no purpose. 

Sri Rama Razu’s inspiring leadership, and remarkable military skill 
and amazing organizing ability of high order, converted the poor, im¬ 
poverished and exploited Koya tribal population into mighty rebels. The 
movement started as an uprising and spread to the hilly tracts. He 
mobilised these simple tribal folks and trained them for armed resistance 
and unfolded a campaign to seize fire arms and ammunition. Under 
his radiance this revolt grew into a protracted armed struggle, unlike the 
uprisings of the hill tribes of the earlier years. Razu provided them 
necessary guidance and turned these inarticulate tribes men, subjected to 
inhuman treatment by the British Officials into mighty Guerrilla fighters 
and kept the British authorities restless for more than two years. 
Coming in the wake of the non-co-operation, the Rampa armed resis¬ 
tance was part of the anti-imperialist struggle waged by the National 
Congress against British rule in India. Razu fought the British in 
guerrilla pattern. 

Rampa Rebellion or the Rebellion of the Agency Tracts in the 
Andhra Pradesh was a major revolt of the tribal population based on 
genuine grievances against the wooden and unimaginative bureaucracy. 
The British Government found it difficult to prevent the influence of this 
movement spread to other parts. Rampa Fituri became the pressing 
political issue shaking the British regime in then Madras Presidency and 
its leader Alluri Sri Rama Razu was a nightmare to the British authori¬ 
ties in the agency area. The alarming situation and development in the 
agency nesessitated drastic action. 
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The Agency Tracts constituting under the British Raj, the hilly, 
undeveloped and inaccessible (forest) tracts of Godhavari, Vizagapatnam 
and Ganjam were inhabited by the primitive tribes like Koyas, the Kond 
Doras and the Kondhs. “Rampa Rebellion was the struggle of that 
locality involving the poor peasant and lower strata of rural society 
and the tribals against the forest policy of the British colonial state.” 

The upsurge of the simple-minded tribals after an effective stirring 
had come to acquire massive dimensions. Sri Rama Razu become the 
undisputed leader of these tribal patriots. Razu’s activities among the 
tribal posed a challange to the British authority. The Government's 
intelligent report stated that Razu was toying with the idea of seizeure of 
power from the British and become master of the region. 

Bom on 4th July 1897 at Mogallu, West Godavari District, Andhra 
Pradesh, of a middle class Kshatriya family, Sri Rama Razu was the 
son of Venkata Ramana Razu and Surya Narayanamma. 

Razu had a disturbed school career and had his schooling in several 
places including Rajamundry, Ramachandrapuram, Cocanada, Vizagapat¬ 
nam, Narasapet and Tuni. He had little inclination towards studies while 
at school, but Razu attained outside his school, high proficiency in English 
language and Sanskrit. Added to this, he had deep interrest in horse- 
riding and astrology and study of native medicine and medical herbs. In 
the progress report while in Vizagapatnam he is shown as clever in 
gymnastics. Razu was more philosophically oriented in that young age. 
He began practising yoga and at the age of 18 became a Sanyasi. His 
ascetic appearance in that young age impressed everyone. 

As yogi Razu wandered in the entire tribal areas of the Agency 
Tracts in the Vizagapatnam and Godavari Districts since 1915 and dedi¬ 
cated himself to the service of the innocent and simple people who were 
subjected to exploitation and ill-treatment by the British officials and 
local plains men. He commenced his social work among these poor 
uneducated tribal folks with redressal of local grievances. Early 1921 
Sri Rama Razu came under the spell of non-co-operation movement. 
Gandhiji’s message of non-co-operation fascinated him. He propagated 
in keeping with Gandhiji’s precepts against drink evil and advocated 
panchayat system. His hold on the tribal population was such that he 
pursuaded them to live in peace with neighbouring folks and fellow- 
human beings, solve their local problems, settle their disputes through 
Panchayat and avoid law courts. Razu's e[Torts, therefore, were direc¬ 
ted towards the introduction of village Panchayats. His popularity among 
the tribals was unparalted. He wore khadi. He was simple and austers in 
his habits. His simplicity together with his knowledge in astrology besides 
his magnetic personality impressed the poor tribal population of that area 
—inhabited mostly by the Koya tribes. His ascetic life and his readiness 
to takeup their cause drew the poor Koyas who turned to him in consi- 
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derablc number. These poor and simple folks believed that Razu was 
endowed with some divine powers and they worshipped him like a diety 
or “Devudu”. They naturally looked to Sri Rama Razu for leadership 
and Rama Razu took up their cause in fighting the misdeeds of the sub¬ 
magistrate and his henchmen to which they were subjected. Razu began 
to exercise tremendous influence between Krishna—his native district 
and the Agency Tracts. His name had become quite familiar in the 
Southern villages. 

Already Razu was interested in the movement for Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. The bitter memories of Jallian Walla Bagh remained fresh in his 
thought. Naturally his hatred for the British Imperialists was taking 
formal shape. 

Raju's activities among the tribals and his advocacy oi Panchayat 
system aroused suspicion in the British Government authorities. They 
kept his activities and movements under surveillance. Razu was removed 
from the place called Krishnadevapettah to Paidupettah where he was 
given a piece of land for cultivation. Thoughts of Swaraj and the 
overthrow of the British Imperialist regime began to occupy his mind in 
a major way. 

Sri Rama Razu by his good conduct and gentle behaviour, with his 
reputation for godliness among the local hill-men created confidence in 
the mind of the assistant commissioner of Agency, Razu made the 
authorities believe that he was quite harmless. During the brief period 
of his stay, he had acquired reputation for semi-divine position at Paidu¬ 
pettah ; (Razu) his good conduct induced Fas-ul-lah, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Rampa Agency to grant him the passport to visit Nepal 
on a pilgrimage. The former could not refuse it to Sri Rama Razu 
and the latter was permitted to leave that place on 4th August 1922. 
But Razu cancelled his trip to Nepal; instead returned to Gudem Ageney 
to implement his own plan of action conceived earlier viz. to raise 
people for his revolt against British Raj 

Rebelliousness, courage and imagination made Razu conceive a plan 
of action to enlarge his sphare of influence by widening his area of 
operation and activities among the tribal folks of the hilly areas of the 
Agency tracts in the Rampa sub-division. These tracts were separated 
from the plains and formed into a separate district and it came into 
existence in Novemer 20, 1920. Consisting of the inaccessible, infec¬ 
tious, disease-prone portion of the hilly and forest acts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatnam and Godhavari districts, the area was called Rampa 
sub-division of the Agency Tracts and notified by the Government of 
Madras as backward. This area declared as Agency tract was placed 
under the personal authority of the Collector. Both the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of law were vested in the Collector. The ordinary law 
as it existed in the plains did not operate in the Agency Tract of Rampa 
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region. The atrocities committed by the British administration, the 
forest officials and the police and the inhuman treatment meted out to 
the tribal folks in that region led Sri Rama Razu organise these exploited 
people of the Rampa subdivision into armed rebellion against the British. 

The Rampa had been the scene of many peasant revolt in the past. 
There had been continued conflict between the hill tribes and the autho¬ 
rity in the Rampa region in the Agency Tract. The very heart of this 
region—Rampa Chodavaram was the “Centre of endemic revolts for 
more than one hundred years." This region and the surrounding area 
witnessed innumerable outbreaks and revolts in the past. There were 
revolts in 1840, 1845, 1852 and 1862. The year 1862 witnessed the Koya 
tribal revolt against Muttadars and the British authorities. In the year 1879 
that region was the scene of a major agrarian revolt against the rack- 
renting of Zamindras and the worst form of Feudal oppression. There 
had been in the year 1921 another outbreak when the people launched a 
social boycot of all government officials along with a no-tax campaign 
to protest the restriction on the use of forest land for the k purpose of 
grazing cattle and for the collection of fuel and other forest products in 
that unprecedented draught year. The Congress leaders like Konda 
Venkatappaya wished to avert a major agrarian revolt in that year and 
wanted the agitation of the poor peasants and tribals to be restricted 
to social boycot of corrupt forest officials. _AII the outbreaks were put 
down by means of repressive measures ; throughout the British authori¬ 
ties never cared to go deeper to find out the root causes for these revolts 
and outbreaks. 

The tribals were subjected to untold misery in these parts. Unlike 
the non-tribals, the tribals do not belong to the mainstream of Indian 
social life. Their customs, culture, internal organisation of community 
life and methods of cultivation are different and exclusive. As in every 
other part of the country, where tribals live, the tribals in the hilly 
region of the Agency Tracts too suffered common set of grievances 
against the plains men who came as money-lenders, tradesmen, land¬ 
lords and forest officials to disrupt their economic and social life. The 
genuine discontent of this simple-minded folks had been against various 
forms of exploiatation, injustice and the high handedness of the officers 
and landlords and the money-lenders from the plains. The Koyas 
especially were the victims of money-lenders and traders from the plains. 
The formation of the separate agency district of the Agency Tracts of 
Vizagapatnam and other adjoining districts enraged the tribal people 
who saw that the plains were developed unlike their hilly region. The 
tribals had bitter experience of the policy of exploitation, pursued by 
the British officials who extracted forced labour from them and under¬ 
paid them. 

‘Podu’ (shifting) form of cultivation is the common feature in this 
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area on which the tribals depended for their living. ‘Podu’ cultivation 
was the only source of livelihood for these folks. The tribal folks were 
not ignorant of normal method of cultivation. Except ‘Podu’ the alternate 
method would mean ploughs, other tools and agricultural cattle which 
would mean money for which the poor tribal peasant must look to 
money-lender from the plains. But tightening the control over the usage 
of forest and resorting to implementation of stringent forest rules, the 
colonial Government obstructed the traditional and customary rights of 
the poor tribals who depended on ‘Podu’ cultivation and on the forest 
products. The Koyas resented the imperialist Government’s tightening 
the measures to restrict ‘Podu’ cultivation and forest clearance which hit 
them hard. The restriction on the grazing cattle in the forest, cutting 
timber and collecting fuel and other forest products like fruits and nuts 
from the ‘reserve area’ affected the tribes men severely. They were fined 
heavily for grazing the animals in the forest lawns. Even for slight 
forest offence, heavy fines were imposed and the forest laws were 
mercilessly enforced. These laws were made particularly irksome by 
corrupt officials like Tehsildar of Gudam called Sabastian. 

The Government’s highly oppressive land Tenure (Muttadari) system 
had been another major obstacle to any kind of amelioration in the 
condition of the Koya tribes. Over and above the exploitation by the 
money-lenders, the indebtness of the tribes to these money-lenders and 
traders from plains and new Akbari regulation, came the Government’s 
latest demand for free labour from the tribals folks especially women for 
ghat road building which provoked these poor people and became the 
proverbial last straw. When ruthless Tehsildar Sabastian and his oversear 
Sankaran Pillai—the two Government Officials in-charge of Government’s 
road-building scheme—demanded free labour; the Koya folks resisted. 
Brute force was unleashed on these people. Their homesteads and cattle 
were attacked. The flow of food stuff from outside was disrupted. This 
was the immediate spark that was to set the rebellion off. 

In this manner, the Imperialist Government was utterly insensitive 
to the special needs of the tribal population and their miserable condi¬ 
tions. Nor they cared to pay any attention to the economic and social 
contents of their revolt. 

Already in a state of discontent and tension, the immediate blast of 
wind to a fire ignited long before and which was well its way to an open 
rebellion was thus the issue of forced labour for doing the road work. The 
poor and suffering tribals compelled by their own plight under the British 
authorities and their Indian henchmen, turned to the leadership of 
Sri Rama Razu to escape from the ruthlessness and policy of repression 
and exploitation by officials like Sabastian pursued. 

The miserable state of affairs of the tribes in the Agency Tracts 
moved Sri Rama Razu who had been going from village to village to 
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preach non-co-operation. He saw the mounting grievances of the people 
and the unlimited arrogance of the British authority; he also found that 
the inhuman and harsh policy of the subordinate revenue officials was 
reaching a breaking point. These petty officials harassed the tribal folks 
and forced them for free labour for road-building work. Unjust forest 
regulations by means of which the colonial Government tightened their 
control over the forest areas to monopolise the forest wealth and denied 
the poor tribals of their claim for forest products. This rendered the 
situation pretty tense. This turned the tribal population of the area 
thoroughly anti-British. Alluri Sri Rama Razu had been a non-co¬ 
operator, wore Khadi and was fascinated by Gandhiji’s message of non¬ 
violence and non-co-operation with the British. He imbibed in a big way 
his programme of removal of untouch ability and anti-drink and work 
for the uplift of the rural poor. To the Koyas, Razu became the hero. 

When Gandhiji abruptly suspended the non-co-operation movement 
in February 1922, following Chouri-Choura incident it brought a lot of 
disappointment to Sri Rama Razu as it did to many north Indian 
Revolutionaries like Chandrasekar Azad, Bhagat Singh, B.K. Outt, 
Bhagavati Charan Vora, Prof. Yashpal and others. Gandhiji’s non¬ 
violent Satyagraha as a major mass movement against British Imperialism 
and his slogan of Swaraj within one year fascinated him and other 
revolutionaries. Razu was even arrested once for his activities which 
resembled non-co-operation movement and was subsequently released 
without trial. To Razu’s mind simmering with hatred towards the 
imperialists, wanted to act. Razu admired Gandhiji, but felt that action 
was necessary to eradicate the evil of imperialism in India. Hence he 
directed all his efforts to organise the tribal patriots to overthrow the 
British and liberate the suffering hill tribes from the shackles of Imperia¬ 
lism by means of an armed rebellion and “establish a kingdom in the 
agency area.” Razu had already been to Chittagong in 1921 to attend 
the secret meeting of the revolutionaries who were evolving their own 
strategy to overthrow the British Raj in India. 

Razu’s preparation and organisation of the tribal patriots for a 
major armed political struggle against the British regime within Rampa 
sub-division of the Agency Tracts was known as the RAMPA 
REBELLION. The revolting elements were the Koya hill tribes. 

The Revolt of 1922-24 known as Rampa Rebellion was different 
from the previous revolts of the tribal folks in the very region, for it was 
inspired and led by an outsider a Kshatriya Saint, politically motivated 
and a non-tribal, hailing from the plains and who came under the spell 
of non-co-operation movement for a while. What was more fascinating 
was that Alluri Sri Rama Razu was no local man; nor a local village 
muttadari, unlike previous leaders; he was a man without family interest, 
a Sanyasi, he was an outsider from Krishna—a plain’s man and a 
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Kshatriya. Alluri Sri Rama Razu won the confidence of the tribal popu* 
lation of the Rampa Regions. The Official report of the British Govern* 
ment observes : 

“Razu had the courage as well as influence to work up this com¬ 
bustible material and start the Fituri as his contribution to the overthrow 
of the British Government.” 

Another Official report of the Government of Madras on the 
Rebellion said, “that Razu had started the Rebellion to capture the entire 
Presidency of Madras and aspired to become its ruler and openly 
announced his intention to defeat the Government by declaring a war. 

One Demi-Official letter issued from Fort St. George, Madras 
observed that “Razu had started the Fituri to get guns and ammunition 
for non-co-operators in Northern India and he (Razu) had intentions to 
make his way to Central Provinces when he secured sufficient quantity of 
arms and ammunition to attack the British.” 

The method that Razu adopted in organising the Revolt of the 
Rampa tribal patriots against the Imperialist rulers was novel, unlike 
the revolutionary movements, and the armed revolts and insurrection that 
we know off in history. 

Alluri Sita Rama Razu raised his standard of revolt on August 22, 
1922. He exhorted his close friends to join him in his revolt against the 
British as part of the anti-imperialist struggle. In a letter to his friend, 
Razu says that “He had started the battle since it was inevitable and 
necessary in the interest of the country’s safety. Appealing to him to 
join him in the struggle, Razu further said that “birth was surely attended 
with death.” 

The rebellion broke out under the leadership of Alluri Sri Rama 
Razu in the Agency Division on August 22, 1922, was initially a series of 
attacks on police stations by the rebels, who carried away the police arms 
and ammunition; and several police officers were attacked and killed, 
especially the white men. What was originally initiated as skilfully 
planned and executed series of attacks on police stations by Razu, came 
to acquire a very massive dimension, involving the tribal population in 
its entirty and finally developed into a well direct guerilla warfare under 
the able leadership of this great rebel Sita Rama Razu. His amazing 
skill in guerrilla tactics and organising ability were responsible for the 
success of the movement. 

The first serious act of the rebels which signalled this rebellion was 
the attack on Chintapalli Police Station on the afternoon of August 22, 
1922. The Sub-Inspector was absent and only three police constables 
were present at the time. They were over-powered by the rebels who 
were armed with country guns, swords, speares, bows and arrows, and 
whose strength was probably under thirty (though the constables made 
their superiors believe that their number was three hundreds). They 
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took away 11 muskets, 5 swords and 1390 cartridges after breaking open 
the magazine. 

Having sent advance warning to the police station at Krishnadevi 
Pettah located at twenty miles distance from Chintapalli, the rebel leader 
Sri Rama Razu and his followers surrounded the station. The police 
helplessly surrendered all their ammunition and other fire arms. 

In Rajavommungi, situated sixteen miles away from Krishnadevi 
Pettah, the police offered some resistance and fired thirty-two rounds 
without any effect, when the rebel party arrived at the police station. 
But Razu’s force overpowered the police. They also fired shots to create 
panic, but caused injury to no policeman. Razu released Veerayya Dora, 
the ex-Muttadar of Gudem, who was confined in the station having been 
convicted that evening by the sub-Magistrate of Addatigala for escaping 
back from the Agency Karrant. 

The rebels eventually took away large quantity of fire arms and 
ammunition and some police uniforms and other articles belonging to the 
policemen. The strength of the rebels here according to the official 
report, was probably not more than a hundred, though the police as in 
the previous instances exaggerated their number of four hundred. The 
rebels reached Gudem on August 28, 1922 (to which place the released 
prisoner Veeriah Dora belonged) and stopped there for the Desara 
Pooja. Here ten or twelve more joined the gang as fresh recruits, 
according to the report of the village Munsiff. 

The successful raids and attacks on police stations and crushing 
defeat suffered by the Government forces in Razu’s hands attracted to 
his camp, the two powerful leading tribal men of Gudem known as Gam 
Brothers—Gam Mallu Dora and Gam Guntam Dora who had serious 
grievances against their Tahsil Officials, particularly against the forest 
reservation policy of the British Government, had joined Sri Rama Razu. 
These two became Razu’s trusted lieutenants in the Rampa Rebellion. 
Along with them entered several hundreds of tribals. With the assistance 
and co-operation of these folks Razu organised an excellent intelligence 
service which enabled him to know in advance, the movement of the 
police and preclude them successfully. 

The Government forces suffered a crushing defeat in the hands of 
Razu and his rebels at Onjeri Ghats. On the evening of September 3, 
1922 at Onjeri Ghats, they attacked the Assistant Commissioner 
Tramenhere, Deputy Tahsildar Bastian and party comprising one 
Jamedhar, two Head Constables and twenty-eight constables of Parvati- 
pur Reserves who pursued them. The rebels opened fire which was 
returned by the police, who, however had to retreat as ammunition was 
exhausted. A police constable was killed by the rebels who took away 
his sword and also annevxd the baggage and belongings of the party. The 
rebels had np casuaUty on their side and this was confirmed by the 
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Government themselves. 

After Onjeri for nearly three week there had been not much of 
importance to mention. The morale of the rebel was riding high. They 
marched from village to village appealing to the villagers to join them, 
collecting provisions wherever they went and sometime being harboured 
by the village’munsiffs themselves. The Government found that there were 
indications that the village munsiffs failed to help police against the 
rebels. The village munsiff of Singanapalli was prosecuted by 
the Government for harbouring the rebels in his village on September 21, 
1922. 

A special police party were to attack him on one occasion but they 
failed. For Razu’s own network of intelligence tipped off about police 
plan to attack him when he was engaged in Kali puja. Razu managed to 
escape unhurt. The rebel followers attributed this escape of their leader 
to divine power and that he was bullet-proof and enemy would never be 
able to attack him. Razu had many such hairbreadh escapes in the two 
years, in all the encounters between his men and British armed police. 

In the meantime far more severe and crushing defeat awaited the 
Government forces in the hands of Razu and his rebel followers at 
Damanapalli Ghats. The Police planned to kill rebel leader Razu and 
liquidate him for good. Scott Coward and Hayter, the two Assistant 
Commissioners, hatched a plot. The rebel party headed by Razu received 
prior intimation, from the brother of village munsiff, of the approach of 
a police party headed by Scott Coward and Hayter. On the receipt of 
intelligence of impending police attack, rebel leader Razu and his rebel 
followers struck from the higher site and ambushed the police party and 
shot dead the two commanding police officers, and four others as they 
were descending the four miles long Ghat road. The rebels and the 
police were again engaged in a severe battle at the foot of the hill. 
Here again the police force was vanquished. At the foot of the hill, 
Armitage, the Inspector-General of Police with a small force hastened to 
the spot. He attempted to go up the hill to fetch the wounded and 
bodies of the dead, was foiled by the rebels who fired on from the jungle 
and Inspector-General had to desist from the attempt after getting one 
constable killed. 

The Officers in-charge of Chintapalli reported that between 
September 29 and 30, thirteen of the Fituridars looted the villages of 
Turamamdi and Lakha-Varapipetah between Gudem and Pedavalasa. 
The situation was so tense and beyond control that Inspector-General of 
Police impressed upon the Agency Commissioner to have Martial Law 
proclaimed throughout the affected area. 

To Sri Rama Razu, the life of every fellow Indian was sacred. In 
the course of his struggle against the British Raj in the Rampa Rebellion, 
Razu took as far as possible great pains to see that no Indian official 
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was hurt or killed. He managed this way till December 1922. Moreover 
Razu discouraged violence except for self-defence. 

During his campaign Razu would summon the police and revenue 
officials to his camp. The Rebel leader had once expressed sorrow to 
the Tahsildar of Chodavaram for he (Razu) was unable to shoot 
Europeans, as they were always surrounded by the Indians whom he did 
not want to kill. Instructions to his followers were “to kill all white men 
and procure arms and ammunitions”. This was evidenced by the events 
at Damanapalli ambush of September 24, 1922. 

The rebels always allowed the advance party of Indians pass and 
then they shot down the two British Police Officers. It was significant 
that the advance guard of the police party was allowed to pass unmolested. 
Commenting on the Government inefficiency and the police incapability 
to meet the challenge the, Commissioner of Agency Operation observed : 

“It is by now quite evident that Razu’s Intelligence Department is 
most efficient. Razu gets news of movement of our police force imme¬ 
diately ... the lot of information we receive is actually sent in by him 
(Razu) to mislead us. His military dispositions preclude any chance of 
surprises. His favourite position is below a Ghat with strong part 
holding the Ghat in ambush; his camps are always carefully picketed even 
situated in the most inaccessible places . .. .” 

The difficulty with the Government was their ineffective and in¬ 
efficient intelligence system unlike that of Rama Razu’s intelligence 
service. Mobile and swift moving, the rebels managed to evade their 
opponents very skilfully. Added to that, was the tremendous popular 
support, Razu and his rebel followers enjoyed from the common people 
of that area. 

The police and the Government authority found the rebels in greater 
strength, well—organised, with plenty of firearms. They never rested in 
one party—Razu had selected his camp with great ‘cunning’ on the top of 
the most inaccessible hill at the head of the Padavalasa Ghats. The rebels 
always put out one or two ambushes on the tracks from where they 
expected attack from Police. The Government of Madras realised that 
the range of rebel operation and their strategy made it quite clear that 
the campaign would be much more difficult. “The present striking force 
would be inadequate and that Malabar Special Force is required.” “Razu 
would otherwise have no difficulty in giving them (Government) the 
slip.” After much loss and death of two of their top police officials of 
efficiency and ability, the Government of Madras realised the futility of 
employing ordinary police force to curb the Rebellion headed by Razu. 
The Inspector-General *bf Police, Armitage observed : 

“It is clear that the rebels are too dangerous to be dealt with by 
police and that soldiers experienced in jungle warfare are required. 1 
much regret that l did not realise this *ooner and issued orders which 
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would have prevented any part exposing itself to such danger and thereby 
have prevented the loss of these two valua$e lives.” 

“It is a matter of great regret to all Police Officers that the police 
efforts to destroy the gang have so far failed. Officers and men have 
worked most strenuously and the leading by the British officers has been 
splendid. The men however are not competent or trained to attack the 
rebels when concealed in the jungle and our organisation does not pro¬ 
vide for the Indian Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers which 
form part of the Organisation of an Indian Battalion.” 

The above passage reflects the anxious state of mind and tension on 
the part of the High Police Officials during Rampa Rebellion in Septem¬ 
ber 1922. It was becoming extraordinarily difficult for the Government 
to get information from the people in the small scattered jungle villages. 
Even police admitted that most of the villagers were in sympathy with 
rebel leader and his men. Only a small fraction denied knowledge of 
anything since they were afraid of reprisals if they gave information. 
This hide and seek game in which the rebels concealed themselves in the 
jungle during day time, and move by night commandeering supplied 
from a village when necessary, appeared to have continued uptil 
December 1922 when they were to meet with reverses. 

The Muttadars and village Munsiffs backed out in giving informa¬ 
tion. Then the relatives of the local rebels were tried for some 
information. Even that proved futile. 

The Government of Madras issued a severe warning through procla¬ 
mation to the village Munsiffs, Muttadars and others that if they failed 
to do their duty and the Futuridars are not handed over to the Govern¬ 
ment, consquences would be severe. 

The Government found that there were indications that the village 
Munsiffs failed to help police against the rebels and actually assisted the 
rebels and misled the police patrol. 

The Government of Madras had become helpless in September 1922. 
They were confused since no definite contact had been established at 
any point with the rebel gang; nor could they succeed in their efforts to 
get a true account of the facts from any of the police concerned. 
Everyone gave his own version of the situation and several rumours were 
afloat. The authorities hoped that a true picture could be available 
only when Razu was caught. The Agency Commissioner equally help* 
less, urged the Government of Madras to apply for a bush-fighting 
regiment, realising the difficulty in apprehending the rebels in the hill 
and forest nature of the Agency Tract. Even the Police Superintendent 
Saunders admitted the failure on the part of the police to capture the 
rebels due to repidity of the later’s movement in the hilly tracts. 

On 25th September 1922, the District Magistrate of Vizag called 
put 30 men of the East Coast Battalion who ware directed to proceed 
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to Narasapatoom. On the same day, the Government of Madras forward¬ 
ed the request of the Inspector-General of Police for the military 
assistance with a request to spare an Indian Army Unit trained in 
Jungle-fighting. The Government found it quite useless to march after 
the rebels armlessly for they were not in a position to corner the rebels 
and drive them in a direction. 

The seriousness of the situation was sensed by the Government of 
Madras. At this juncture the Government immediately summoned a 
contingent of Malabar Special Police to deal with Sri Rama Razu’s 
activities. Even then the Government could not quell the rebellion or 
crush Razu’s movement. Razu eluded the Malabar Special Police force 
also successfully. His raids on police fstations continued unchecked and 
success attended on Razu. The series of attacks conducted by Razu gave 
no rest to the Government of Madras till November 1922. The police 
raids included Nadimpalam, Rampa Chodavaram, Makaram, Rampolu, 
Addatigala, Chaperthipalem, Anantasagaram and Velagapalem and 
several 'other places. The events moved very fast and almost entirely 
the way the rebels wanted them to move till November 1922. 

At Rampa Chodavaram, the rebels ransacked the police station. 
Razu was received by the people with Aarthi and was accorded a royal 
reception. Sixty Futuridars visited the Tahsildar’s office at Chodavaram 
at 4 P.M. on October 19. Razu sent for the Tahsildar of Rampa 
Chodavaram and talked to him on political matter and state, “Fituri 
would continue for two years more and there would be bloodshed.” 
The rebels under Razu’s leadership visited several villages and disrupted 
the communication and cut telephone wire in several places and caused 
damage to the Government side. The factivities of the rebel force 
could not be contained. The rebels were victorious in several encoun¬ 
ters to the dismay of the Government. After their activities during the 
day time, the rebels amused themselves by attending drama in the night. 

Even after the arrival of the Malabar Special police its impact was 
not felt in the rebel affected area. The Police Superintendent and District 
Magistrate of Godavari had to admit with objectivity that Razu’s in¬ 
formation and communication system was good. Reporting on the 
situation in the Agency Tract to the Madras Government in October 
1922, the District Magistrate of Godavari observed in his confidential 
report: 

“Ths situation there remains serious. The rebel leader grows in 
prestige and the non-co-operators without doubt sympathise with him. 
Looting of additional and Chodavaram have told on our prestige. I 
consider the present Special Malabar Force is quite insufficient to catch 
the rebels in a reasonable time except by an accident... .Razu’s infor¬ 
mation is good, his military dispositions unexpectedly good. It is 
almost impossible to surprise him; he cannot match any force that starts 
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in pursuit easily. Another point is ordinary reserve police are almost 
useless. My experience of the past threeeadays convinces me that our 
forces would throw down their arms and bolt into the jungle at the first 
serious attack. . . .Their discipline is thoroughly bad and their morale 
equally so. In offensive operations they are useless from a military point 
of view. . . .there is no hope of catching the rebels quickly unless there 
are four or five movable columns of at least SO men operating at the 
same time in the same area.” 

In the height of Sri Rama Razu’s growing popularity and invin¬ 
cibility, his men suffered the first serious defeat at the hands of the 
police on December 6,1922 at Peddagudapalam. Where four of rebel 
men were killed and one captured by the Special Armed Police. 
According to one source Razu himself was hurt. This was followed by 
another set-back on the same evening at a place called Lingapuram, 
not very far away from the scene of morning’s encounter. In the action 
that followed, eight rebel followers were killed and four were captured 
by the police. The police recovered from the rebel troops lot of ammu¬ 
nition stocks, arms, catridge, rifles, boynets, bows and arrows including 
the automatic pistol of the ASP, killed by the rebels in Damanapalli 
ambush in September 1922. The reverses did demoralise the rebel force 
to some extent, while Razu’s influence remained undiminished. Follow¬ 
ing the set-back that his movement faced, Razu, with a programme to 
go slow, had suspended the campaign for a while and retired into the 
interior of the forest. In the absence of any information regarding the 
rebel movement, except the news of occasional raids, or attacks, the 
Madras Government believed that they had broken the back of the rebel¬ 
lion and demoralised the rebels. This made the authorities that the 
rebels wanted to form the fresh gang again. 

There was no news of Razu or his rebel force except that of an 
occasional or stray raid by his group in the far off villages. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras in the meantime began to evolve a long range strategy 
for a combing operation to capture the rebels scattered all over the 
country. Razu with his force moved to the inaccessible parts of the 
country between Peddavalasa, Gudem, Dharakonda, Gurtedu, Mattam 
and Bhimavaram. Attempts to separate from Razu, Yenthu Padal, 
one of the important and influential rebels also proved futile. None of 
Razu’s followers was prepared to betray him, despite the Government’s 
enticement. The personal loyalty of the tribals to Raju had been in¬ 
tense. He became their undisputed leader in this agitation. The tribals 
could hardly understand seizure of power, but could identify themselves 
with a leader, widely known and respected in their areas and who espou¬ 
sed their cause, strict secrecy was observed with regard to Razu’s 
movement. The police tried to supply to the rebels through agents, 
large quantities of intoxicant-country liquor to make the rebels drink in 
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order to spoil their reputation and tarnish their image among the 
villagers and make them lose the villagers’ support which sustained their 
movement so long. Here again it proved a failure. Occasional report 
of a raid here and the looting of a village there reached the police. In 
a night’s operation against the rebel activities most difficult one on 
February 16, 1923 the police captured four of them but could not 
succeed further. * 

The District Collector of Godavari had already taken a decision to 
prosecute those who supported Razu and his movement. They launched 
a series of prosecutions on several village leaders, village munsifTs and 
some suspected persons for harbouring Sri Rama Razu and suppressing 
information on rebel movements. The villagers and village munsiffs and 
local leaders were threatened with prosecution for failure to report the 
passage of Fituridars through their villages while quite a few were 
proceeded against. The authorities had also emptied the police stations of 
firearms and ammunition as precautionary measure to evert rebel plans. 

With hardly any report of the rebel movement forthcoming the 
Government authorities gained the impression that the rebelion had 
practically come to an end. They believed that Razu’s men had 
deserted him and that there was no likelihood of their rejoinnng him 
or of his getting fresh recruits. 

In view of the heavy expenditure it entailed, the Government 
decided to send back major part of the Malabar Special Police Force, 
the wireless installation, tract detection equipment and ail the mule 
transport, medical staff, transport, intelligence and reduce the supply, 
since their was no justification for such heavy expenditure. The authori¬ 
ties stationed punitive police force of 300 strong in that area and the 
cost to maintain them to be recoverd from the local inhabitants 
themselves to make them realise their responsibilities and force them to 
render active assistance in securing information regarding rebel move¬ 
ment which would enable the Government to capture the small force 
moving along here and there. While such steps were being executed 
sunddenly there was the news of Razu’s men looting of place called 
Anatgiri. 

Razu did anticipate that the Government might send back the 
Malabar Special Police Force and there might be slackening of efforts on 
Government side. After a brief spell of suspension, Razu renewed his 
campaign of attacks on police stations. The withdrawal however of 
Malabar Police and wireless sets further encouraged Razu and his rebel 
followers to come out of their hideouts in the forest to resume 
their activities. The news of Sri Rama Razu, being active again, had 
reached the Government. Under a new Commissioner, three separate 
parties of police had been put on the job who were in constant pursuit 
of Razu and the other rebels. 
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It was hard for the police to obtain correct and timely information 
regarding rebel activities of Razu’s where-abouts and movement. The 
Government was worried about the absent of information regard¬ 
ing rebel activities. The rebels were hiding in the jungle. There 
was little or no report about rebel activities. The efforts of the police 
had not met with as much success as was expected. 

From time to time, the Government" and the police miscalculated 
and under-estimated Razu’s strength and popularity and often concluded 
that Razu had become unpopular and that his followers had deserted him. 
Again the Government had a mistaken belief that Razu had influence in 
Gudem hills and not below the Ghats which was proved wrong. Village 
after village was for Razu and stood solidly by him. The incident at 
Annavaram was to prove beyond doubt Razu’s extent of popularity with 
the masses. 

From now onwards, Razu’s campaign entered a new stage. Razu 
made his sudden appearance at Annavaram station on April 18, 1923 and 
attacked the police station. But he had to face an emptied Police 
Station wherever he went and could get no arms or ammunition, since 
they had already been emptied. The Government had planned the 
emptying of police station as an anticipatory measure. But Razu was 
accorded reception in that place. The Postmaster, the Deputy Tahsil- 
dar and the Sub-Inspector of Police took Razu to their houses. The 
woman folk washed his feet as he was a sanyasi and sprinkled that 
water on their hands and similar things happened during his visit to the 
temple. Razu and his rebel followers proceeded to Sankavaram where 
the similar situation confronted them viz. emptied police station and no 
fire arms. The people of Sankavaram also gave Razu rousing reception. 
The authorities realising that the open welcome to the rebel leader and 
his men in villages was indicative of the extent of their continued popu¬ 
larity among the villagers, grew nervous. “They imposed at once 
collective fine of Rs. 4,000 on both the villages, for the reception they 
accorded to Razu. The Deputy Superintendent of Police of Godavari 
observed that Razu’s popularity and influence were as great as it had 
ever been.” The rebel followers travelled from village to village to 
collect supplies. Nothing was heard of the rebels next three weeks. 
Then on 31st May, Razu’s men visited Koyyus under the leadership of 
Gam Gantam Dora and captured the Sub-Inspector on intelligence 
duty and Deputy Tahsildar in charge of punitive tax collection and 
subsequently released them. Razu’s main problem was to secure arms 
and ammunition from the police stations. He visited Kondakamberu 
and Malkanagiri, but failed to get any fire arms. At Mathanagiri, the 
Deputy Tahsildar was summoned to whom Razu described himself as 
“bullet proof”. On June 21, Razu’s men carried off the Mussiff and 
his son for spying for the Government. Several places were visited by 
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the rebel leader and his followers comtnandering supplies and rice. At 
Ramavaram on September 2, police party which attempted to attack 
Razu failed miserably and were compelled to retreat. “The Government 
admitted that their forces had to retreat like Nepoleon from Moscow.” 

Number of village Munsiffs were not reporting the arrival of the 
rebels in their villages and deliberately withheld information from the 
Government. Commenting on the situation the Government sources 
stated: 

“No report of the rebels movement have been received, though 
they must have passed through numerous villages, on their long march 
from Kirubu to Gudem and must also have obtained supplies. The 
position is becoming ridiculous and I can suggest no means by which 
village munsiff and villagers can be made to realise the responsibilities. 
It is practically impossible to obtain evidence for agency warrant.” 

The police patrol which kept track of Razu’s movement were deli¬ 
berately misled by the village munsiffs and local villagers with regard to 
the movement of the rebels. False information was given to the police. 
Attacks by the police which could have proved fatal to the rebel leaders 
and his men were averted by the timely assistance and co-operation of 
the village folks. Some of the village Munsiffs and Muttadars who with¬ 
held information on the rebels and harboured them were severely 
punished with conviction. 

The Government found that Razu had come to an understanding 
with the Muttadars and village Munsiffs in the matter of the latter 
sending the reports to the Government. It was even mentioned that 
Razu dictated the reports to police on his activities. When the Govern¬ 
ment found that there were indication that the village Munsiffs failed to 
help the Police, the former quartered police detachment in the locality 
concerned and tried to recover the cost of maintaining them from the 
villagers themselves inform of punitive tax. Muttadar and others were 
suspended. Meanwhile the punitive tax which was sanctioned for six 
months from the end of March 1923 was discontinued after reviewing 
its working. The launching of prosecution against village Munsiffs and 
rebels, and the stationing of punitive police force had no effect on the 
people of that area who readily offered their assistance to Razu and his 
rebel followers. The escape therefore had become [quite easy for them. 
Erection of telephone connections involving huge cost were sanctioned to 
link Narasapatnam, with Krishna Devi Pettah and Rajavomongi for esta¬ 
blishing regular communication channel to meet the emergency situation 
caused by Sri Rama Razu’s rebel movement. But Razu’s followers had 
smashed the telephone connections in these places overnight and disrup¬ 
ted them, once again rendering impossible all official communication 
regarding the rebel movement. 

The Government report lamented : 
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“Nothing but the treachery of the Village Munsiffs got the rebels 
out of tight corner.” 

Razu had to face a very serious situation since arms supply had 
dwindled and police stations were all pre-emptied by the Government. 
Razu’s attack on police stations also hardly yielded any results. In the 
absence of the sufficient supply of fire arms and ammunition on the 
police and military. 

In the height of his campaign, a great misfortune be fell Razu, 
when his able lieutenant Gam Mailu Dora was captured by the police at 
Nadimpalam on September 18. This was the most important event for 
the police. Gam Mailu Dora was considered the most dangerous and 
desperate of the Futuridars. The capture of Razu’s lieutenant and the 
Fituri leader was claimed as great success by the Government for their 
side. Gam Mailu Dora was discovered hiding in a grain basket in the 
attic of a small house in Nadimpalam. Despite this setback and mis* 
fortunes, Razu continued his attacks unabated in far-off and interior 
villages—places, they had never been before. 

Razu was severely handicapped for want of arms and ammunition. 
With a desire to procure adequate supply of fire arms and raids on police 
stations yielding nothing, Razu planned an attack on the Gudem 
Military Camp on October 26. A part of the Rebel group made a regular 
attack on the police post. The entire village participated in it. But the 
stiff resistance put by the police forced Razu to retreat with one of his 
followers killed and several wounded. After this event, till the end of 
1923, Razu’s rebel forces were mostly dodging the police patrol. 

Towards the end of 1923, in December, rumours were to the effect 
that Razu might attend the National Congress Session at Cocanda, and 
that he was attending the Congress session in the guise of a volunteer in 
the Punjab delegates camp in order not to be identified by the police. It 
could not be verified. Razu’s impending attack an the Rajamundry Jail 
to release the political prisoners confined there was also in the air. The 
Government took precaution to guard the jail from attack. 

The alarming situation created by Alluri’s activities necessitated 
drastic action by the Government of Madras. The Government found it 
impossible to quell the rebellion or capture Alluri Sri Rama Razu with 
the then existing forces in the Agency. They were inadequate and proved 
unequal to the task of suppressing the rebellion. “The rebel forces were 
hardly hundred but they had super numeraries all over the disturbed 
areas who joined whenever it was in their locality.” 

Hence early in 1924 the Government brought the military in the 
form of Assam Rifles to somehow break the rebellion. They requisition¬ 
ed the services of the two double companies of the Assam Rifles from 
the Government of Assam which arrived in Narasapatnam on January 
27, 1924, and immediately took up their position in the rebel areas. 
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The rebels continued their campaign and attacks throughout the 
month of January, February and March visiting village after village 
for procuring supplies and they moved to the neighbouring Padua taluk 
in Jeypore district of modern Orissa state. The confidential report of the 
Madras Government till March 1924 admitted the Government's failure 
to apprehend the rebel leader Razu and his force. The rebels enjoyed 
publie support and aid ; village Munsiffs and villagers assisted the rebels, 
supplied them food and provision, refrained from giving information in 
the police. Individuals like Muttadar acted as spy on the police camps 
and reported police movement to the rebels. 

The Government of Madras repeatedly pleaded in April and June 
1924, with Delhi for special ordinance to deal with what was virtually the 
rebel population and for effective and rapid punishment of rebel sympa¬ 
thisers. They also pleaded with the Government of India in October 
1922 for idemnity in advance for every police man fighting the rebellion 
in the agency area. 

Sri Rama Razu’s movement posed a severe challenge to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. In April 1924, the Government of Madras took special 
measures to meet the challenge posed by Razu’s resistance. The Govern¬ 
ment appointed one of their ablest civilians, Rutherford l.C.S. as the 
Special Commissioner in charge of the Agency Operation. The special 
Commissioner resorted to ruthless and inhuman tactics to suppress the 
rebellion and finish Razu. The Commissioner realised that the prime 
difficulty in bringing the rebels under control lay in the assistance and 
support that the villagers afforded the rebels and their withholding infor¬ 
mation regarding the rebel movement. The number of village Munsiffs 
were not reporting the arrival of the rebels in the villages. They delibe¬ 
rately suppressed information, and gave nil report to the authority. While 
few might have done so out of fear but bulk of them were with Razu. 
Even on occasions when the rebel force of Razu were in imminent danger 
of being captured by the police patrols, the former managed to escape. 
When Razu’s men went in one direction, village Munsiffs intentionally 
led the police in the opposite directions. The presence of the Assam 
Rifle did not alter the situation even slightly. The total failure of the 
local leaders in the last several months, (most of whom were solidly 
behind Razu and his men) to report the rebel movement to the authority 
led to the collapse of the system and prevented the capture of the leader 
and his man. Rutherford, to overcome this difficulty, adopted stringent 
measures. With the receipt by Rutherford, the information of Razu’s 
movement in the neighbouring Jeypore District, he altered his force on 
all sides. He issued agency warrants against such persons who were 
found guilty of having withheld information or suppressed the same. 
Fifty-five individuals whose deportation (removal from the scene of rebel¬ 
lion) the Special Commissioner, considered very vital, were ordered to 
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be sent out of the Government. Against 182 persons who were said to 
be relatives of the rebels, agency warrants were at once issued. Later on 
they were punished with jail sentence. This according to the Government 
sources is said to have altered the situation slightly. But the rebels 
continued their resistance led by undaunted and undeterred Razu, against 
all odds and increasing difficulties. 

The luckiest day dawned for ithe Government of Madras on May 6. 
In their intensive search for the Fituri leader, a party of Malabar police 
under Upendra Parnaik came upon a rebel force of fifty strong on May 6, 
1924. It was quite unexpected. The rebels fired at the police and 
wounded a constable seriously. They returned the fire. After pursuing 
the rebels over considerable distance, in the encounter that followed at 
Ravellu, two rebel men were killed by the Special Police and several were 
wounded and the close assosiate of Sri Rama Ruzu, identified as 
Aggi Razu (Pericherla Suryanaryana Razu) was captured while Alluri 
managed to escape from the spot. Soon after the encounter several 
groups of special police force undertook the combing operation to cap¬ 
ture the leader Alluri and rest of the rebels. 

The rebel morale was low. They were surrounded by the Govern¬ 
ment force and Special Police on all sides, cut off from communication 
with starvation facing them, with all domesticated animals having been 
practically killed by the police, despite their continued brave stand, the 
rebels conceded that their end was near. Razu’s capture by the police 
was becoming inevitable since the Government forces had by their ruth¬ 
less tactics brought the situation under control. There had already been 
few reverses which had told on rebel morals. 

Then came what the rebels would call the blackest day May 7, 1924. 
It proved to be the fatal day for heroic Razu. On the morning of May 7, 
the intelligence patrol of the East Coast special police under Jamedhar 
Kunju Menon observed accidentally a fair complexioned bearded person 
at distance. Suspecting him to be Alluri Sri Rama Razu, the police 
proceeded towards him, almost chasing him and fired at him. The rebel 
leader Razu fell on the ground and was thus rendered immobile. The 
captured rebel leader admitted that he was Sri Rama Razu, the man who 
never allowed the police and the Government to rest for the past two 
years; Razu was brought to Koyyur and was shot dead. 

There are different versions and very conflicting accounts of the 
circumstances leading to Razu’s death. The Government sources declared 
that Razu, as a captive, was given sufficient liberty of movement, to ease 
himself, but made a futile attempt to escape and was shot down and 
killed. This appeared to be the usual police story on occasions whenever 
they plan to liquidate the revolutionary political leaders. Razu’s dead 
body was identified by the Special Commissioner and was finally sent to 
the Krishna Devi Pettah where after further identification, was cremated 
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on the morning of the May 9, 1924. 

The eventful career that was a constant source of threat to the 
British Raj—for the past two years, thus came to an abrupt end. With 
their leader unceremoniously shot dead in an accidental encounter, the 
Fituri was continued for few weeks by Razu’s faithful followers like 
Gantam Dora. Several of the rebel followers of Razu were captured 
and ruthlessly dealt with by the authorities. In the rebel leader Sita Rama 
Razu’s puja box recovered from one of the captured rebels, police found 
the complete list of the rebel activists with detailed particulars concerning 
them. This rendered the task easy for the Government. On May 26, 
Yendu Padal was captured and killed. Exactly after a month of Razu’s 
death, on June 7, Gantam Dora was also captured and in the encounter 
that followed, he too was shot dead. His wife and children were exter¬ 
minated. 

The movement initiated by Razu was thus continued after death by 
his faithful followers for a few more weeks. By September 1924 the 
authorities boastfully claimed to have crushed the entire agency rebellion. 

It is said that the Congress leaders of Sri Rama Razu’s time hardly 
displayed any sympathy or support for the former or for his movement. 
The praise/glorification for Razu’s patriotic fervour and his noble sacri¬ 
fice for the cause of the motherland, was generally absent as the resistance 
was not within Gandhian frame, since tendency for political violence wa 
already on the decline. 

Soon after Razu’s abrupt end in police hands on May 7, there weres 
wide comments from the newspapers of that times. There was public 
appreciation for Razu’s courage, sacrifice and his death defying heroism 
and patriotic fervour in challenging the British Imperialism. Since the 
country was well on the path of Gandhiji’s non-violent method, violence 
and armed insurrection failed to evoke public sympathy for Razu’s 
struggle, though Razu’s heroism and patriotic fervour became quite a 
legend. But AUuri Sri Rama Razu had on no occasion indulged in 
violence on his own. From his side, he was not known to have used a 
weapon even for his self-defence. 

The Rampa Rebellion and the great patriot Alluri Sri Rama Razu 
receive only passing reference in an Official Congress History. 

In the Conference of the Godavari district Congress Committee 
held on July 20, 1924 the resolution placing on record Razu’s services, 
was out of the agenda, since there appeared a version that the rebel 
leader Alluri Sri Rama Razu had been sent to Andaman and not shot 
dead. 

The facts narrated in this paper are based on the archival records. 
The Rampa episode occurred soon after the suspension of non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement by Qandhiji following the Chauri-Chaura incident 
in 1922, 
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Except for what the rebels could secure by raiding few police 
stations, the revolt in the Rampa region had been an unequal fight 
between the bows and bullet. It was two-year old continued struggle 
that raged between simple Koya tribes who had become anti-British and 
the well organised and powerfully armed state forces. 

What did the Rebellion achieve? 

The Government was able to know the plight of the poor tribal 
population at huge cost and after causing death and destruction to the 
latter. The lesson learnt by the foreign rulers resulted in the grant of 
special treatment to the Agency people for development to compensate 
for their past neglect leading to special tribal legislation and welfare. 

Prof. Venkatarangiah characterising the Rampa Revolt as a poli¬ 
tical struggle under Razu’s leadership against the might of the British 
bureaucracy observes : 

“It was his (Razu’s) leadership that gave to the rebellion, a character 
which distinguished it from the Fituri which had taken place in the 
agency on previous occasions. His was definitely a political movement 
inspired by the ideal of Swaraj which became widespread in the country 
by 1921. His aim was to overthrow British rule in the Agency to start 
with, establish a Kingdom of his own there and make it a nucleus 
for freeing the rest of the country from the alien rule. All this might 
appear to be a fantastic dream but it was such a dream that inspired 
him.” 

Alluri Sri Rama Razu was one of the impeccable enemies of the 
Biritish power in India. His determined opposition to British rule made 
his extermination a necessity for the Imperialist rulers. For Government 
found it difficult to prevent the influence of Razu’s movement spread to 
other parts. There was no peace or rest for the Madras Government as 
long as this profoundly revolutionary character was alive. 

Heroes, Martyrs, Revolutionaries and popular leaders have by 
their courage of conviction, patriotism and sacrifices have encrimsoned 
the pages of history with blood and soaked with tears reflecting pain, 
suffering, faith and struggle. Alluri Sri Rama Razu’s life and activi¬ 
ties, selfless sacrifice and supreme dedication to the cause of the masses, 
like that of many such heroes, unceasingly inspired the future generations 
of patriotic youth. 
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Introduction 

The tribal revolts of India are now regarded as belonging to the 
category of sub-nationalism. The tribals first rose against the British 
rule at a time when the integrated national movement of India had not 
come into being. From the very time the British rule was imposed on 
the area later known as the Chota Nagpur division, the tribals started 
opposing the alien system. And yet a complex, legalistic administrative 
system was introduced into the area. 

The tribal society of Chota Nagpur was already feeling the unhappy 
effects of the hinduisation and alienation of their own chiefs when the 
British penetration began. Both introduced foreign nations and non- 
tribals into Chota Nagpur, in an influx, which eventually brought about 
the economic ruin of the tribals. 

The tribal revolts of Chota Nagpur were a crude form of protest 
against these changes under the British rule. They were a gesture of 
despair. 

In the course of their uprising the tribesmen were guilty of banditry, 
murders and arson. But they knew no other method of effective protest. 
Their ambition was modest: a traditional world in which they should be 
justly dealt with. 

Unfortunately some British writers treated them as restless 
"marauders and semi-savages". They failed to appreciate that the 
tribal protesters were in their own society the equivalent of Robinhood 
or Rob Roy, rebels against landlords, merchants and usurers who had 
been exploiting the tribesmen. 

In some phases of the movement som echarismatic leaders led the 
movement, for example, Ganga Narain Singh in 1832-33 and Birsa 
Munda in 1895-1901. Hence the movement was messianic in nature. Also, 
such phases are called the revitalisation movements. 

Existing Literature 

Not much literature has so far been produced on this theme. Most 
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of the 19th century British historians did not even touch upon it in their 
writings. Those who did mention these risings suffered from adminis¬ 
trators’ or imperialist prejudices. They were least concerned with how 
the traditional tribal system was destroyed by British pressmen. 

Between 1868 and 1917 E.T. Dalton, W.W. Hunter, H.H. Risley, 
F.B. Bradley Birt and L.S.S. O’Malley did take an interest in the tribal 
problems but most of them were interested in the ethnographical and 
anthropological aspects only. Even the Imperial Gazetteer of India, the 
Statistical Account of Bengal and the Bengal District Gazetteers dismissed 
the tribal revolts in few pages. 

Some Indian writers like S.C. Roy tried to present the tribal point 
of view, but their limitation was the lack of access to the original 
records. 

After independence several Indian writers have tried to discuss the 
tribal movements, but they have ignored their peculiarities and put them 
within the general freedom struggle of India. 

It was in 1964 that the present author produced a monograph of the 
Kol Insurrection of 1831-32 (Calcutta) and in 1967 the Bhumij Revolt of 
1832-33 (Delhi) and during the last two decades published a number of 
research papers on the allied themes. In 1966 K.S. Singh Published his 
The Dust Storm and the Hanging Mist : A study of Birsa Munda and his 
Movement in Chotanagpur (1874-1901) (Calcutta) and its second edition 
(Birsa Munda and his Movement, 1874-1901, Calutta) appeared in 1983. 
Besides, many research papers have apeared on the theme in the last 
two decades. 

Land and People 

The tragic dramas studies in this work from the beginning of the 
British rule to its end was enacted on what geographers call Chota 
Nagpur plateau, an extension of the great Vindhyan range. It is a 
temperate area of hills and valleys, densely clotted with forest. Hence 
it was called Jharkhand, the forest tract. J. Houlton calls this area ‘one 
of the most attractive parts of the Indian peninsula’. 

The actors on this stage were tribal people who had found here a 
secure asylum. Its inviolability they maintained till the British penetra¬ 
tion of the area began in 1787, two years after the grant of the diwani 
of Bengal. 

At that time Chota Nagpur had a number of estates. For example, 
Barabhum to the north-east of Singhbhum, had dense jungle on its 
border areas. It had ten important ghats (passes) predominantly 
jungle covered and guarded by the ghatwala. It was inhabited 
predominantly by the Bhumij tribe with some Kurmis, Santals and 
others and some non-tribals here and there. In the Pamla hills two 
tribes, Paharia and Kharias lived. 
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The Bhumijas were very fond of Bhumi (land) and even though 
gradually getting hinduised, retained the cattle-lifting and other tradi¬ 
tional activities. Hence they were nicknamed by the non-tribals churar 
(chuhars), or thieves—a word derived from chuha (rat). They were short 
in stature, stout and muscular, not much different from their neighbours 
the mundas. 

The local leaders of the Bhumijas were the sardar ghatwala who, 
like the mundas and mankis of central Chota Nagpur, had organised the 
tribal occupations and clearance of the land. These ghatwals, village or 
circle heads, the guardians of the passes and of the local peace, occupied 
a taros (jagir ) at a nominal rent, as a reward for their services, and 
maintained a permanent body of retainers—the digwars , sadials and 
tabedars. The last one was similar to the chaukidar or gorsit of other 
areas. At need they could call upon the support of the whole Bhumij 
masses. 

F.B. Bradley-Birt called the Bhumijes “wild and unkempt”. H.H. 
Risley called them marauders, “conspicuous for the dislike of discipline, 
which is one of the prominent characteristics of the Kolarian races.” A 
writer in the India Gazette (25 April 1833) found them “fighting only in 
the ambush”, while a military officer who fought against them, found 
them brave and “active as the leopared.” W.W. Hunter noted that they 
were a stronger and more tenacious race than the Santals and in the 
capacity for resisting the encroachments of the non-tribals they stood 
midway between the Mundas of Central Chota Nagpur and the Hos of 
Singhbhum. 

Over the ghatwals and their sardars was the ruling family of the 
hinduised raja living at Barabazar, now looking down upon his 
'subject*. The first chief who clashed with the British was Vivek Narain 
who was eventually forced to abdicate in favour of his eldest son. With 
this began a long series of disputes between the British notions of 
primogeniture and the tribal custom under which the son of the chief 
queen succeeded to the zamindari. 

The continued opposition of the Bhumijes to the installation of the 
rajas according to British notion proved the unsuitability of the regula¬ 
tions with regard to the law of succession and incidentally showed how 
useless was the daroga system of police. 

In 1805 the Jungle Mahala were carved out as a separate adminis¬ 
trative unit, though the district remained under the supervision of the 
Birbhum authorities, but the area remained disturbed. 

The new district included the estate of Dhalbhum with Ghatshila as 
the headquarters of the Dhal chief. This zamindari was also inhabited 
by the Bhumijes. Here again the chief had been hinduised. 

Beyond fixing the terms of the revenue settlement the British 
authorities interfered as little as possible in the affairs of this estate, 
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warned perhaps by the long resistance to their penetration before 1777. 

In 1793 the Company police then had been established, but the non- 
tribal daroga proved very corrupt. So in 1800 here as in Barabhum and 
elsewhere, the ghatwali police was revived and the raja was formally 
vested with the powers of the police daroga , keeping under his orders all 
the paiks, digwars, sardars and others. 

The Pachet estate, to the north of Barabhum, was only partly 
cultivated and had extensive jungles. The population was almost entirely 
Bhumij, and lived by cultivation and hunting, enlivened by occasional 
raids on the neighbouring areas. With the opening of the great Banaras 
road through Pachet, late in the 18th century, the non-tribal traders and 
other adventurers began to visit the area, some even settling down. The 
raja was hinduised. 

On the north and the non-west of Pachet were a group of twelve 
minor marcher lords—the zamindars of Bagmundi, Bagankodar, Jaipur, 
Mukundpur, Hasla, Torang, Katras, Nawagarh, Jharia, Tundi, Pandra 
and Jhelda—all subordinate to the Pachet raja. 

Kasipur was a Bhumij pargana in Pachet to the east of Bagmundi. 
Patkum was a moderate-sized estate of about 300 villages in the western 
part of the Jungle Mahala district adjoining Tamar. The population was 
mainly Bhumij with strong Munda influence. Social banditry was 
common. At the behest of their leaders, they could do or die, for 
offence or defence. The ruling family was hinduised. 

Bagmundi to the east of Palkum was partly jungle and partly culti¬ 
vated. The population was chiefly Bhumij. This estate was first a part 
of the large Ramgarh district and then of Birbhum till 1805 when it came 
under the Jungle Mahala. 

Manhum was a large estate, open and cultivated, to the east of 
Barabhum. From 1805 it was a part of the Jungle Mahala, and the 
police power was vested in the raja aided by an extensive establishment 
of ghalwals. The raja was a hinduised Bhumij chief. 

Ambikanagar lay to the east of Manbhum. The chief was considered 
to be defiant to the British rule and the Bhumijes turbulent. 

Coilapal was a small estate near the Dhadka ghat and its inhabit¬ 
ants were all Bhumijes, very much devoted to their chief. Bir Singh, the 
turbulent chief, was the Rob Roy of the area from 1798 to 1809. Ho 
surrendered in 1870. 

Shamsundarpur and Phulkusma —These two estates were partly culti¬ 
vated and partly jungle. The chiefs opposed the British from the very 
beginning. During the Chuar rebellion the Bhumijes of this estate helped 
the Rani of the Midnapur estate. Even after the constitution of the 
jungle Mahals these estates remained disturbed and the chiefs remained 
heavily indebted to some non-tribal usurers. 

The people of the Raipur estate were also Bhumijes and the chief 
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was hinduised. 

To the other side was the huge Chota Nagpur, estate with its gate¬ 
way, Palamau. This region was a high, rolling, well-wooded table-land. 
The face of Palamau was wider and more broken by rock and jungle than 
in the Chota Nagpur estate. The forests, hills and rivers provided 
security and seclusion for the tribals. 

The Kherwars and Cherces of Palamau had always been a powerful 
people and they had also been influenced by Hinduism. The Bhogtas 
were a sub-tribe of the Khewars. 

In January 1771 the British forces attacked Palamau, but the 
resistance of the Bhogtas and other tribes was very stiff. The precarious 
nature of the British control was emphasised by revolts which followed 
the British occupation. So Palamau was put under the Ramgarh district 
and a Ramgarh battalion was organised at Hazaribagh. 

Chota Nagpur Estate and its Dependencies 

To the east and south of Palamu lay the Chota Nagpur estate and its 
dependent Parganas, a high, rather isolated table-land approached on 
all sides by passes (ghats or pats). Within this hill region there are two 
distinct plateaus rising to 3,600 feet. Chota Nagpur had been a natural 
refuge for tribal people. 

The tribes of this area are the Mundas, Oraons (Dhangars) Mahalis, 
etc. Dalton and other ethnologists distinguished the Mundas of Chota 
Nagpur proper from, the Hos (Larka Kols) of Singhbhum. The name 
‘Kol* was used indiscriminately for these tribesmen. The Mundas and 
the Hos were Kolarians, while the Oreons Dravidians. 

These tribals were remarkable for their physical strength and 
hardiness. They were often described by the non-tribals as blood-thirsty 
barbarians because of the Robinhood syndrome. But in fact they were 
peaceful agricultural people rather than marauders. 

The dependent parganas of Chota Nagpur—Tamar Baranda, Rabi, 
Bundu, Silli and Barwa—were less well-cultivated. Tori with 700 villages 
below the ghats to the north-west of Chota Nagpur proper was also 
linked with this large zamindari. 

In the early years of the Munda and Oraon occupation of Chota 
Nagpur there was no individual ownership of land. The tribesmen 
cleared the land under the leadership of their headman (Munda) and 
village-priest (Pahan) who were responsible for re-allocating lands and 
collecting such dues or services as were owed to the community. 
The extent of the cultivators’ field was shown before witnesses, and a 
piece of earth as a token of acceptance was taken from the headman 
(mahto) as he was called in some areas. 

Above the village was a wider tribal division, the parhs (patti) under 
a circle headman (the manki) who had much influence over the tribal 
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masses and at the festival and hunting times. 

By the 18th century the chiefs had been rajputised, taking the title 
‘Singh’, and they were encouraging non -tribals to settle in these areas. 
The royal administration came to be staffed by the non-tribals. All the 
outsiders were provided with land at the expense of the tribal cultivators. 
So were the members of the royal family who received expensive grants 
to support their dignity—all at the tribesmen's expense. Many headmen 
were thus dispossessed. According to an estimate 4,288 villages were 
alienated. 

The bhuinhars (the original clearers of the land, e.g., the munda and 
the manki) had a hereditary interest in the land. They had a right to 
reclaim any such land. But the new farmers refused to recognise such 
rights. 

Besides, the moneylenders became oppressive, charging a high rate 
of interest. The borrower even became a bondsman. 

The hinduised Chota Nagpur maharaja came under British protec¬ 
tion in 1769-71. By the Kabulist (agreement) of 1787 the maharaja 
agreed to maintain law and order. The British overlordship acted 
as a cloak to the encroachments upon tribal life by the chiefs and 
jagirdars. 

In 1789 Leslie, the Ramgarh collector, opposed the extension of 
the Permanent Settlement into Chota Nagpur. The Resolution of the 
Bengal Government (12 September 1789) which confirmed the Decennial 
Settlement in Bihar, exempted this area from this settlement. Even 
the Permanent Settlement was not formally extended to it. Butin 
practice it was made applicable to it and all its pernicious effects— 
rack-renting, resumption, subletting were felt by the tribal peasantry. 

Indeed, the advent of the British rule over this area, with its courts 
to enforce complex regulations, its magistrates ignorant of the local 
language and custom, and its non-tribal amlas open to corruption, meant 
the wholesale ruin of the tribal peasantry. Even the introduction of the 
zamindari police in 1805 did not improve matters, 

I. SPORADIC REVOLTS 

In 1787 when the British forces tried to subjugate the 'jungle 
zamindars’ to the west of Midnapur, they faced an uphill task. The 
Jhargram chief’s defeat was followed by the surrender of Jamani, Silda, 
Ambikanagar, Supur, Manbhum, Ghatna, Barabhum, Raipur and 
Phulkusma. The last one had defied the Burdwan authorities for quite 
some time. Most of them protested against the oppressive measures of 
East India Company’s forces. 

It was soon realised that the tribal chiefs had by no means been 
thoroughly subdusd. The collection of reyenije was difficult. The chief 
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of Ghatshila (Dhalbhum) refused to submit. He even destroyed the 
roads and felled the trees to block the passes leading to his zamindari. 
He was joined by many tribal chiefs. The company’s envoys were turned 
back by a force of 150 bowmen. 

Even when the Dhalbhum chief was deposed and imprisoned, his 
nephew, the new chief, revolted, and the neighbouring chiefs took 
recourse to social banditry. In the encounter, the bowmen galled the 
Company’s soldiers, and surrendered only after a good fight. 

The next year saw the rebellion of the Ghatshila chief once again 
and the British authority was re-established with great difficulty. In 
the operation against the Chukulia chief, the path was heavily stockaded 
and the troops were harassed. A military officer admitted, “It is all a 
joke to talk of licking these jungle fellows. They are a parcel of wasps : 
they endeavour to sting you with their arrows, and then fly off. It is 
impossible almost to kill any of them, as they always keep at a great 
distance and fling their arrows at you.” The tribal chiefs often drove 
their cattle before them into the jungle and from behind the swollen 
rivers were able to defy the troops, who found provisions almost impossi¬ 
ble to obtain. 

The Company’s military officers thought that a revenue settlement 
was difficult to achieve. If the sardars were behind the tribal chief it 
was difficult to subdue them, the more so because the Marathas were 
making suspicious moves in the area and the neighbouring Bamanghati 
zamindar and his overlord the Raja of Mayurbhanj in Orissa were 
supporting the Ghatshila chief. 

In 1769 the chuars of Dhalbhum, Barabhum, Pachet and Patkum 
were in turmoil. The Hos of Singhbhum also joined the insurgents. 
About 5,000 chuars invaded Ghatshila and the Company's sepoys had 
to retreat to the Narsingarh fort. 

In 1770 the Company’s sepoys were surprised by the chuars among 
the hills and jungles. A Subedar, a Sergeant and about twenty sepoys 
were killed and many more wounded and the others fled. An English 
Captain was greatly harassed in the hills. 

Some Company’s sepoys were permanently posted in Barabhum. 
Some sardars and jagirdars, however, remained undaunted. The 
Midnapur authorities had to fight such chuar chiefs as Subla Singh of 
Koilapal, Samangujan of Dhadka and Jagannath Peter of Dampara 
for some time. And the Company’s government turned to the creation 
of a system of forts and permanent police posts for a solution to the 
problem. 

Without looking into the grievances of the tribals a military officer 
imagined that they would never be quiet unless troops constantly remain¬ 
ed in those parts and small thanas with sixty men each could quell any 
rising in its infancy. The thanadar of Narsingarh also believed that such 
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small thanas would strike terror into the hearts of the chuars. 

The troops faced ambush everywhere. When the tribals were surpris¬ 
ed by the Brirish troops at one place they began to dance and jump like 
furies. From the harvest until seed-time, however, the rebels became 
more active. From 1772 to 1774 the land survey operations were cons¬ 
tantly opposed, even though two whole companies of troops accompanied 
the survey party. The tribals attacked the party constantly between 
Barabhum and Manbhum and stopped all supplies of provisions. 

In 1773 the Dhalbhum was once again disturbed and the tribals 
destroyed the area with fire and sword. The troops could not do much in 
the inaccessible areas and the rebels after the harvest carried their grain 
to the tops of the hills or lodged these in the impregnable forests. Pursued 
by the troops they took shelter in these places. The zamindars were 
described as “mere freebooters who plunder their neighbours and one 
another” and their tenants “a banditti” whom they mainly employed in 
these outrages. “The Zamindars”, said a report, “are refractory and the 
inhabitants rude and ungovernable.” 

In 1774 fresh disturbances occurred and the chuars constantly fought 
the troops. The difficulties of the government were aggravated by the 
many changes in the framework of the administration in the area and by 
the unsuitability of the police and revenue systems appiled to the area. 
There were also changes being introduced in the powers of the various 
officials posted here. Constant shifts of the headquarters and the various 
changes made it difficult for the people to understand the working of the 
British system. 

No official got the root of the problem. No one had the sympathy 
to realise that the tribals had reacted adversely to the new system of con¬ 
trol. The officers took it for granted that these were criminals who 
could be subdued only through ruthless measures. Naturally enough, 
whenever they rose, they were attacked by the military force. 

One of the causes for resistance was the revenue system imposed by 
the Company. The area had never been effectively subdued by the 
northern empires, and thus had had no experience of the survey and 
detailed assessment of the Mughals. Any attempt to introduce a formal 
revenue system was likeiy to be ill-received, and one that ignored the 
tribal custom and feeling and which was operated by the outsiders, was 
cettain to cause trouble. 

The thanadar system under which the thanadar collected the revenue 
in Western Midnapur did not succeed. Formerly the cultivators in this 
jungle area held their land without any paper. They brought the whole 
produce to the landlord who gave them as much as would support them 
for the whole year. 
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The Chinr Rising 

In the Jungle Mahals no one urged the unsuitability of the Perma¬ 
nent Sattlement and so the regulations of 1793 were applied there. The 
immediate authority over the tribals was given to the police darogas , 
and by the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, many of 
the zamindars, condemned the authority of the police officers, and were 
frequently guilty of great disorders. 

As Hunter put it, the Permanent Settlement tried to suddenly subs¬ 
titute contract for custom. What a tremendous shock the new system 
of values must have been for tribal culivators and chiefs who had always 
been guided by their own customs! The floodgates of land litigation 
were now opened-forged papers, hard sweering, and the power of a 
party to exhaust the resources of the other by chicanery, delays and 
appeals, these now become the deciding factors. The zamindars and 
peasants who suddenly found themselves possessed, as landowners, of 
private property, which was a first-class security, borrowed improvi- 
dently. Their creditors knew how to handle the new machinery of the 
courts who were often ignorant of the tribal land structure and indiffe¬ 
rent to the ruinous rates of interest being charged. Moreover, the 
landlords were now given unlimited powers for increasing the rents of 
the cultivators, and rack-renting ruined many families. 

No wonder the Rani of the Midanpur estate, the Raja of Pachet, 
the zamindar of Raipur and many others all of a sudden found them¬ 
selves driven from pillar to post, facing unusual humiliations. And 
their tribal followers would not tolerate the exit of their old chiefs, and 
the entry of the new non-tribal zamindars. Hence there were revolts 
from 1795 to 1800 in all the estates which were auctioned off. In 
Bishnupur the Bhumijes of Barabhum, Manbhum and other Jungle 
Mahals came in thousands to assist the chief, showing unusual enmity 
to the purchasers of the land-holdings. Murder, plunder and rapine 
continued in 1799. 

The ghatwals were also aggrieved by the actions of the government. 
Their ghatwali lands were resumed under the 1793 regulations when the 
government took the charge of the police. They had so far paid only 
a quite-rent, but now they had to pay full revenue. 

In fact, the daroga system of police introducd in 1793, had proved 
an utter failure here. The darogas from the non-tribal areas of Bihar 
and Bengal, were prone to taking bribes and exploiting the simple 
tribals. In 1794 the police darogas of Chhatna and Manbhum were 
found corrupt. Physically and mentally also the plainsmen were unfit 
for this job in this area. Also, the troops were quite ignorant of the 
jungles and fastnesses. The situation became serious due to the revolt 
of the ghatwals. 

The Chuar rising was the natural consequence. It began in April 
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1798 when two villages were burnt down in Silda. The next month'the 
chuars fought at Raipur and in July 400 of them appeared in the 
Chandrakona thana. This was followed by their raids in the parganas 
Kasijora, Tamluk, Tarkuschaur and Jaleshwar. 

The worst affected areas were the western parts of the Midnapur 
district. In September they ravaged Nayabasan and Rarajit. In 
December they captured about seven villages and sacked fifteen. One of 
the bands was active about ten miles away from Balrampur. Ramgarh 
was plundered and burnt. Near Salbani the chuars raided the villages 
every day. Even the pargana of Midanpur was pillaged. 

Indeed the areas from the thana Narayangarh on the south to the 
pargana Bhanjabhum on the north were devastated. There was such a 
panic among the cultivators that they refused to harvest the crops and 
fled to Midnapur, Anandpur, and other places protected by the Com¬ 
pany’s troops. 

Near the Midanpur town the strongholds of the chuars were Baha- 
durpur, Salbani and Karnagarh. The last one was the home of the 
Rani whose zamindari had been sold up. From these three places the 
chuars operated and whatever they brought as booty they divided 
among themselves. 

The district administration fell helpless, the more so because there 
was a difference of opinion between the collector and the Judge- 
Magistrate as to the action to be taken. Besides, the chuars continued 
their plundering spree as sufficient troops were not at hand. 

The Sherisiadar of the Janpur thana, a non-tribal, was killed and 
the tahsildar of Balrampur was threatend. And the authorities had to 
take drastic actions. 

In February 1799 the chuars destroyed several villages near the 
Midnanpur town. It was feared that the treasury might be looted. 
There was a big refugee problem as the non-tribals from the neigh¬ 
bouring areas took shelter in this town. Those who subsisted by 
selling the firewood brought from the jungles, were starving. 

According to J.C Price the year 1799 saw “the great Chuar rebel¬ 
lion, ghastly with its tale of horrors and massacre; where all the evil 
passions of the infuriated sardars and Paiks burst forth in 
a wild attempt to revenge the resumption of their jagir lands 
on the Government, if not to compel it to order a complete restoration 
of them. All the lawless tribes of the Jungle Mahals made common 
cause with the Paiks and carried slaughter and flame to the very doors 
of the Magistrate’ Cutchery.” 

On 16 March the chuars attacked Anandpur and killed two 
sepoys and many ryots. Some guards fled in fear. This place 
was sacked and burnt on 2 April. 

In March the Midanpur town was threatened several times and 
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there was a general panic, some people taking shelter in the collector's 
compound. No one could travel even in the open plains. 

Later Ausgarh and Karnagarh were captured by the government 
troops and the Rani was brought to Midanpur as a prisoner. Five more 
companies of sepoys were brought to the district in May and posted to 
the affected areas at Anandpur, Salbani, Karnagarh, Gopiballabhpur and 
other places. 

By June the authorities felt somewhat secure, though the sporadic 
attacks on the non-tribals continued. Six persons were murdered at 
Shiromani and two near Anandpur in September and in October a 
village ten miles away from Midanpur was atttacked. In December the 
rebels plundered many villages near the town. It was only by the 
end of the year that peace was restored but only after “a period of 
the greatest anxiety and suspense, after the death of the Judge-Magis¬ 
trate .. . who could bear the weight of his charge no longer.” 

On the discontent of the ghatwals the Midnapur Collector reported 
on 25 May 1899, “It was hardly a matter for surprise or indignation 
that, when the ancient occupants of the land, without having been 
charged with any crime or misconduct, saw their supposed rights, foun¬ 
ded upon long possession of them, deliberately invaded in order to 
provide funds for the charge of the police, and at last found them¬ 
selves either stripped of all their possessions or subjected to new 
demands of rent, which they were incapable of paying. They should 
have despaired of obtaining redress by a proper representation of their 
grievances, and have seized the first favourable opportunity that presen¬ 
ted itself of taking up arms, and of attempting to recover by force 
what they thought had been taken from them with injustice.” 

Ultimately the settlement of the g/iatwali land was postponed until 
the uprising was over. The local chiefs were vested with police powers 
and the regulations about the arrears of revenue would not be enforced 
against defaulting estates in the Jungle Mahals until the area was 
peaceful. 

Once again the chuar movement began in the Bagrce (Bhograi) 
pargana in 1806 and it was around 1816 that the Bhumijes were pacified. 

According to the Regulation XVIII of 1805, a magistrate was 
appointed in the Jungle Mahals. Pachet, Bagmuntdi and olher 
mahals came under the new jurisdiction. Following the revolt by 
Baijnath Singh of Dampara in 1810 to suppress which the troops were 
called in, the ghatwali establishment of Jaibalea in Bishnupur was 
abolished and new police stations were opened in several estates and 
the daroga system of police came back. 

Around 1780 the Bhumijes of the Pachet estate also rose in revolt, 
presumably as a protest against the tightening of the British control over 
it. The chuars plundered not only Pachet but also the neighbouring 
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estates of Jhalda, Nawagarh and Jharia. The chaukidars were attacked. 

In March 1783 Mangal Shah, the tribal leader of Jhalda, surrende¬ 
red under the pressure of the British troops. It was suggested that all 
the tribals, even of the central Chota Nagpur should be disarmed, but it 
was found impracticable. Obviously the British encroachment on the 
tribel system was resented. 

Even so, the decennial settlement of Pachet was concluded in 1791 
and in 1793 the Permanent Settlement was introduced with the new 
complex of revenues methods and the raja opposed the measurement of 
the land and the issue of Kabuliat and patta (confirmation). It was no 
longer the mahto who would distribute the land among the villagers. 

When the estate was put on sale the non-tribals bought it, some 
of them indirectly in the name of their relatives and friends. No wonder 
as in the other areas of the Jungle Mahals, the Pachet Bhumijes rose in 
revolt in 1795 and began to kill the new purchasers of the land. 

Ultimately the Raja was restored in 1799 and was put in charge of 
the local ghatwali police. But once again in 1805 changes were intro¬ 
duced and police thanas were set up. 

The Bhumijes of Patkum resented the British encroachments upon 
their tribal system from the very beginning, opposing the measurement 
of the land and other innovations. The introduction of the patta under 
the Decennial system and later the regulations of 1793 were specially 
disliked. 

At last Regulation 4 of 1794 suspended the earlier rules under 
Regulation 8 of 1793 regrding the Pattas and the patwaris. But no atten¬ 
tion was paid to the unsuitability of the other rules and measures. 

So the tribal unrest continued to grow. From 1792 to 1807 the unrest 
was intensified by a struggle for succession to the throne in which the 
local mundas and the mankis as well as those of the neighbouring estates 
took part and lands were laid waste. 

The British troops hunted down the tribal rebels year after, and yet 
the Patkum chief loomed large on the horizon till 1807 when he was 
hanged. But no steps were taken to prevent the activities of the usurers 
and speculators. 

The Bhumijes of Bagmundi also opposed the British rule tooth and 
nail. In 1793 they opposed the introduction of pattas and the measure¬ 
ment of the land and in 1790-99 the sale of the estate in lieu of revenue 
arrears. The British troops were employed here, as in Pachet and 
elsewhere. Raja Anand Singh, the Hinduised chief, was fully supported 
by the common masses. Ultimately the Raja was restored to his estate. 
Later new police rules were introduced in 1805 but did not improve 
matters. 

Raipur was one of the most disturbed estates in the late 18th 
century. In 1799 a body of 1500 chuars set fire to a bazar and the 
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kacha-hari and overran the whole tract. The military operation had no 
effect. At least at the recommendation of the Midnapur collector the sale 
of the estate was cancelled. In 1800 and again in 1805 the ghatwals became 
quiet, of but by 1809 the tribal sardars became restive because of the in¬ 
crease of the land revenue andthecurruptionand inefficiency in the police. 

On the other side, in Palamau the cheros, the Bhogtas and other 
tribes rose in revolt soon after the British occupation in 1771. Some 
how the risings were suppressed in 1773. 

During the factional struggle which followed the British troops 
interfered several times and Raja Gopal Rai was imprisoned at Patna 
where he died. 

The Decennial Settlement confirmed many new men as jagirdars 
and the tribesmen who were quite unwilling to pay any land revenue 
resented the new settlements. Naturally, many uprisings occurred bet¬ 
ween 1800 and 1803 and the Campany’s troops had to be deployed. 
In February 1801 about 1,500 armed Cheroes with auxiliaries from 
neighbouring Sarguja, Tamar, etc., armed to the teeth, were in the field. 

The abolition of the post of the sazawaU and some other adminis¬ 
trative changes followed. In 1811-1812 some more drastic actions were 
taken and the rising of the Cheroes was crushed by the newly constituted 
Ramgarh battalion. However, the new settlement had to be annulled. 
But on the advice of Captain Roughsedge, the commandant of the 
battalion, the estate was sold up in 1813 and bought by the government, 
ignoring the tribal feelings about their chief. 

In the Chota Nagpur estate and its dependencies also tribal revolts 
became common. In 1793 when the Tamar rebels were joined by their 
brethren from Patkum, Silli and Singhbhum, the situation called for 
the employment of the Company’s troops for about a year. 

It became evident that the revenue collectors of the maharaja and 
other chiefs had been rapacious. The Bhumihars of Tamar were rack- 
rented against the traditional practice. There were other outrages and 
abuses. The oppressed tribal peasantry had no other means of ventilating 
their grievances than through revolt. And every time they rose they 
were hunted down by the troops. 

In Silli, Hajam Banta and Palma, Tamar, Rahi, Barwa and other 
disturbed pockets between 1797 and 1799 the loss of life and property 
was considerable. 

In 1810 Barwa and Tamar were seriously disturbed. Between 1811 
and 1813 the tribals of Nawagarh under Baktaur Sahi and Mandal Singh 
even defeated the Ramgarh battalion. 

II. THE PALAMAU AND TAMAR RISINGS 
The Chero Rising 1817-1818 

As soon as the estate was made over to a non-tribal chief Raja 
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Ohanshyam Singh of Deo in the Gaya district who was loyal to the 
British, troubles started. 

The deposed Hinduised Chero chief Ram Bahadur forgot the 
injustice done to him and to his father by the Company’s government, 
but his tribal people did not. Indeed, they ascribed all their misfor¬ 
tunes to their raja having accepted a pension, thus wilfully renouncing 
his claims over the estate. 

The Company had, in fact, anticipated that the tribals would prove 
hostile. In September 1813 the Collector of the Bihar district which 
bordered the Ramgarh district, had warned the government against 
attempting the direct management of a pargana with tribal population. 
In 1814 the Ramgarh Assistant Collector had rightly supported Raja 
Churaman’s petition to have the estate returned to him on payment of 
his dues, urging that thereby “many troublesome consequence of trans¬ 
ferring Palamau to a stranger will thus be avoided.” Even then when 
the Raja of Deo was installed in the estate, he was warned not to disturb 
the existing tenures, not to enhance the rents, fixed so far back as 1789. 
Roughsedge was specially instructed to impress this on the raja. 

But Ghanshyam Singh, the son and successor of the Deo raja, 
asked Roughsedge for an exhibition of military support so that his 
authority might not be challenged by the tribals. So Roughsedge, at the 
head of his Ramgarh battalion, installed him as the new raja. But no 
sooner was this done than the problems began. The resumption of 107 
villages created a storm and the great Chero rising began. 

At first it was believed that the attack upon the non-tribal outsiders, 
the officers of the Deo raja, who had resumed the Chero holdings, was 
the work of the petty Chero tenure holders (jagirdars) who had not been 
given the protection provided for the jagirdars in the sanad to the raja. 
But it was latter discovered that the outbreak, which laid waste much 
of Palamau, had been fostered by the jagirdars. 

The magistrate Lindsay who investigated the grievances of the 
Cheros in 1817, believed that it was a people’s rising. Both the tribes— 
the Cheros and the Kherwara—took a leading part in the attacks on the 
non-tribals and the government machinery, and the jagirdars, instigated 
them. The leaders of the movement were Rambux Singh and his son 
Vikramjeet Singh of Chandu, Jeet Singh of Obra, Suraj Singh of Kukra, 
Puran Singh of Loharsimi and Akaloo Manjhi of Seeduk. 

In the vigorous military campaign Bikram Singh and Rambux Singh 
suffered terribly and many villages were ruined. 

The Commission of enquiry formed by the local civil and military 
authorities was dissolved following a representation by some jagirdars. 
And then the superintendent of the Lower Provinces conducted the 
enquiry. He found that the above-mentioned commission’s view that 
the revolts originated in the machinations and intrigues of the deposed 
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Chero Zamindars and some jagirdars in collaboration with the discontent- 
ed tribals of Sarguja was wrong. The oppressions of the new non-tribal 
raja, who wanted the ryots to execute afresh agreement with him to pay 
more land revenue than they had been paying, was conclusively proved. 

So the experiment of entrusting the estate to the management of an 
outsider was abruptly terminated, despite Roughsedge's efforts to 
protect the interests of his friend, the Deo raja. At the same time the 
properties of the rebel chiefs, Bikramajit, Shiva Prasad Singh of Ranka, 
Chatradharis Singh of Lokeya, Gajpati Rai of Bisrampur, Jit Singh 
of Obra, Sheoraj Singh, Pahalwan Singh and Puran Singh were confis¬ 
cated for varying periods. Shivaraj Singh was transported for life in 
Alipur Jail in Calcutta. 

Unfortunately no effort was made to recognise the rights and senti¬ 
ments of the Chero people. Rather loose phrases about the "vile, 
rebellious and intriguing” nature of the tribesman continued to be used. 
Nor was much attention paid to the fluctuation and inefficient pattern of 
the British administration though this had contributed over many years 
to the mismanagement of Palamau affairs. Constant administrative 
changes like the shifting of the district headquarters or the changes in the 
collectorship, precluded any continuing of a sympathic policy towards 
the tribesmen. Besides, the regulations of the settled areas were freely 
introduced here and non-tribal officers did not even dare to learn the 
local language. 

The Board of Revenue of Bengal rightly said in 1824 that Palamau 
would never be peaceful until all agrarian questions were settled. The 
changes of authority and opinion made it impossible for those questions 
to be set at rest. 

The Munda Rising of Tamar, 1819-1820 

The Mundas of Tamar had risen against the local jagirdars and the 
British rule in 1783 and from 1789 to 1795. In 1810 the leader of the 
rebels was Raghunath Singh. 

In 1819 the Mundas rose en masse under two leaders, Rudan and 
Kanta. They kidnappped Haru Adhikari, a Bengali, and his son who had 
proved themselves obnoxious to them. They also carried off grain in the 
open daylight in the very presence of the thanadar of the Bunda pargana. 
They sacked several villages and attacked a party of sepoys led by the 
Hindu daroga and jamadar. They threatened the life of the Hinduised 
Tamar raja saying “which quarter will the sipahi defend?” 

The strength of the rebels was 2,000 and the main target of attack 
was one Tribhuvan, a sorcerer. In the course of the attack Kamal 
Hazam, a barber, was wounded; Jhura, Tribhuvan’s uncle, and his son 
Were killed and the houses of Tribhuvan and several others were fired. 

Five days later the rebels assembled again, burnt all the remaining 
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houses and carried off all the cattle and grain and even the standing 
crops. 

Captain Roughsedge marched his Ramgarh battalion against the 
rebels. The Magistrate of the Jungle Mahals investigated into the causes 
of the unrest and found the situation out of control. 

Rudan and Kanta refused to appear before the magistrate. They 
openly defied the government in the hills and jungles as they knew that 
the British forces had failed at Delhi, Bharatpur and Nepal. Thus they 
were not invincible. 

Gradually the magistrate won over some rebel leaders and continued 
to send messages to Rudan and Kanta. But his parwanas were suspected 
of being attached with some witchcraft which would derange their mind 
and paralyse their limbs. They also sent the curt reply, “Were Ishwar 
himself to come to us we would not attend. If we are killed, it shall be 
in this place.” 

The British forces were employed in Tamar for several months. The 
rebels were forced to take refuge in the jungle and then in neighbouring 
Singhbhum. Later many of them were arrested with the help of the 
Singhbhum’s hinduised chiefs. 

The rebellion was thus suppressed, but in the encounters which took 
place, several people were killed, and many houses were burnt. At last 
Dukhit, Sugan and other leaders surrendered and were pardoned. Even¬ 
tually Rudan and Kanta were arrested and suffered a long term of 
imprisonment. 

The immediate cause of the rising was the superstitions prevailing 
among the Mundas. They accused Tribhuwan and some others of pre¬ 
venting the rainfall though their magical powers. But on a close exami¬ 
nation it seems that at the root of the trouble was the oppression per¬ 
petrated on some of the tenants in revenue matters. One such tenant was 
the son of Raghunath Singh of Sindri who had risen eleven years earlier. 
Raghunath had been dispossessed of his land and jailed because of his 
protests against the revenue laws. But the struggle was now resumed by 
his son Bahadur Singh. 

Sagun Das, the father of Raghunath, had at one time been one of 
the most powerful chuar chiefs of the area. In lieu of his services to 
Balram Shah, Raja of Tamar, he had been granted 84 villages. Later 
during the infancy of Raghunath these villages had been confiscated. So 
when he had grown up, he had fought for the recovery of this grant and 
after his imprisonment his son and other kinsmen had continued the 
struggle. 

The tribal chiefs of Irki, Sonapet, Sangtu and other neighbouring 
places had joined the struggle and the general tribal masses had 
supported them. And the authorities had been compelled to refer the 
dispute to the civil court, and in 1917 the tribal claim had been rejected. 
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So the tribesmen took recourse to violence, defying the authority of 
the hinduised raja and the British government. Rudan and Kanta were 
supposed to pay Rs. 1,496 as land revenue, lying due in their name. So 
they joined the struggle to get rid of this liability. 

Thus the Tamar revolt was a result of the long standing dispute 
relating to the rent or possession of many villages of the Mundas. But 
the British authorities did not find any act of oppression or injustice on 
the part of the raja, and attributed the uprising to “the turbulent disposi¬ 
tion” of the tribesmen as well as to the “spirit of insubordination which 
exhibited itself in the former tumults”. However, they admitted that the 
length of time involved in the dispute fanned the flames. 

The seriousness of the revolt is evident from the military operations 
having continued for several months. The “contempt of authority” 
among the mankis and the mundas was seen everywhere. The tribals 
used the bow and arrow and phalsa (axe) and at the sound of their 
immediate superior's drum they would immediately assemble and do or 
die. One Mohan Rai claimed before the enquiring magistrate in 1821 
that he could collect in a few hours at least 1,200 men. 

The Tamar revolt was followed by a number of administrative 
changes and a change in the outlook of some local officials. 

III. THE REVOLT OF THE MUNDAS AND ORAONS 
ASSISTED BY THE HOS (1831-32) 

The end of the year 1831 saw an unprecedented uprising of the 
Mundas and the Oraons, aided by the Hos (Larka Kols) of Singhbhum. 
On 11 December a party of the tribesmen from Kochang and Jamur 
carried off from the Kumang village in the Sonepur pargana of the Chota 
Nagpur zamindari two hundred heads of cattle without inflicting physical 
injury, plundering or burning other property. A few days before this 
incident Bindrai Manjhi of Singhbhum and a number of his followers 
had assembled at Lanka in the Tamar pargana and decided to plunder 
and murder. 

On 20 December four other neighbouring villages were plundered 
and burnt by 700 primitive rebels and a Sikh who had taken the farm of 
the villages was wounded. The leaders of the raiding group were Sui 
Munda, Topa Munda and Bindrai Manjhi and Singrai, a manki of 
Sudgaon, and other mankis and mundas. 

Because of the widespread discontent at their loss of land and 
influence to the outsiders, these attacks found popular support. The 
arrow of war circulated in the villages as the summons to arms like the 
fiery cross and more and more tribesmen joined the revolt to assert tribal 
authority. The wrath was directed against the non-tribal who had taken 
over the villages of Singrae Manki who had earlier been dispossessed by 
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the hinduised chief Harnath Shahi of Govindpur. 

A handful of policemen, supported by thirty armed men of Harnath 
Shahi, were sent to investigate the second incident, but they were pursued 
and attacked and suffered casualties. 

In the last week of December 300 tribesmen plundered and burnt 
the villages of Gasu and Ramjeri, the former held in farm by two 
Muslims of Deo in the Gaya district. One man was killed and thrown 
into the fire and another whose house was burnt, somehow escaped 
death. 

In early January the rebels again plundered and burnt Kumang and 
Koru Buru and a party of 1,000 rebels murdered the farmer of the 
Gangira village and his concubine and children. 

The Nazir of the Sherghati court tried to reason with the rebels and 
offered to restore the lands to the Manki of Sonepur. When he sent for 
the mankis and mundas they refused and threatened that they would not 
leave a single thikadar alive. They would destroy every village of the 
Sonepur paragana and would wash their weapons in the river Karoo. 

Then the arrest of Baijnath Manki added oil to the fire. On 12 
January about 4,000 rebels attacked Govindpur and the Kunwar (land¬ 
lord) fled with his family followed by the thana staff. The whole of the 
pargana of Belkudra was plundered and burnt. 

The rebels indiscriminately attacked the Hindus, Muslims and other 
dikkus (non-tribals) who had settled into their villages and engaged in 
commercial and other pursuits, drove them and plundered or burnt their 
property. Those who were caught, are done to death. 

The police force was inadequate and therefore Captain Wilkinson 
the Commandant of the Ramgarh battalion had moved his forces into the 
disturbed areas. Re-inforcements were asked for from Danapur near 
Patna. 

Meanwhile the rebellion continued to spread like wild-fire. The 
villages of the Barkagarh pargana and thana were burnt and plundered 
and those dikkus who could not escape, were murdered. Important 
places like Chutia and Churia were plundered and burnt and the thana 
staff ran away everywhere. Those who could not escape from the Armai 
thana were killed. The hinduised Raja of Barwa and his employees fled 
away. 

By the end of January almost the whole of the Chota Nagpur estate 
and its dependencies were at the mercy of the rebels. And the military 
operations by Wilkinson had not much ice, even though he had defeated 
a force of 3,000 rebels advancing upon Pitoria. 

Then the troops from Danapur arrived and the soldiers of Mitra- 
bhan Singh of Deo (Gaya) came to help the government The problem 
of supplies was solved. From Barrackpore (near Calcutta) came a 
regiment of native infantry and from Midnapur a detachment of the 38th 
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Regiment N.I. 

But the revolt had spread to Tori, Palamau on the west and Patkum, 
Bagmundi, Hasla and Jhalda to the east. The houses of the non-tribals 
were burnt down everywhere. 

Two companies of the 38th N.I. from Midnapur brought the 
situation under the control in the Patkum and the neighbouring zamin- 
daris. By March 1832 hundreds of cattle and thousands of tons of grain 
were recovered and hundreds of rebels were arrested. 

The detachment from Banaras and Hawtray’s squadron suppressed 
the first phase of the rebellion in Palamau and its neighbourhood. The 
second phase was confined to Mankiari and Manka parganas, where the 
tribesmen—the Cheros, the Bhogtas and others—were led by Chamar 
Singh of Bariatu, Hukum Singh and Haril Singh of Jer and others. 

With the main bodies of the rebels dispersed, the troops arriving in 
considerable numbers, and the inhabitants reassured, the next task was 
to re-establish the civil administration and to enquire into the causes of 
the revolt. By April Palamau and the surrounding areas had been 
pacified. 

In Chota Nagpur proper the arrival of the cavalry changed the 
situation. Even so, the Ramgarh district authorities wanted more and 
more troops, but the rebels had completely ravaged the area and supplies 
were hard to get and so they had to desist from calling more troops. 

After Captain Impey inflicted heavy losses on the insurgents near 
Tikoo, a body of some 4,000 of them threw down their arms and 
surrendered. The most tragic scene was enacted at Silligaon which was 
surrounded by four companies of infantry and some cavalry men. The 
rebels under Buddhu Bhagat made a stiff resistance. In the face of 
bullets they stood firm like a rock. But what chance had the bow and 
arrow and the axe against a round of musketry and the pistol and 
sabres? The old leader perished with his brother, sons and a hundred 
followers. In the villages of Deori Nagri and Gari also there was a 
stubborn resistance by the rebels. 

But seeing the sad fate of Buddhu Bhagat and his family, many 
tribals surrendered through their local chiefs, the pahans and the mahtos 
in the western and southern parganas. In the words of Major Sutherland, 
they shouted a “power of endurance beyond that which exists in most 
.other countries.” Resistance continued in Tamar, Sonepur and Barwa, 
where the tribals had carried their corn and cattle into the hills, and 
where the proximity of Singhbhum gave promise of JLarka (Ho) help, 
or of a safe refuge in the case of a crisis. The Mundas and the Oraons 
(Dhangars) under their mankis, mundas and bhagats were formidable 
fighters. As they became aware of the destructive fire-arms and more 
wary of cavalry attack, it became difficult to inflict any considerable 
defeat. Their gcoqts and spies quickly passed the news of the plans of 
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the authorities from circle to circle so that surprise was difficult. 

In late February the Joint Commissioner of Chota Nagpur issued 
a couple of proclamations, asking the rebels to submit. Those who 
did not, would be punished and killed. When these had jnot much 
effect, the troops began combing-up operations in the hills and jungles. 
In a night attack Suru Bhagat, who had refused to submit, was killed 
along with his associates and many rebels were arrested. 

In central Chota Nagpur the tribal leaders began to surrender. But 
the south-west portions were still disturbed. During the military opera¬ 
tions untold miseries were brought about to the rebels. Thanks to 
the operations of the Company’s forces as well as of the rebels, the 
whole of Chota Nagpur had become a scene of desolation. There was 
no prospect of any harvest and famine was impending. So the authori¬ 
ties started releasing the cattle they had seized. 

However, a war of attrition continued in many areas. The villages 
of the rebels were being burnt and the grain-stores destroyed and the 
cattle captured even in late March. The process of starving the rebels 
into submission, and of harassing them continually went on. It was 
only by April that the rebellion and the campaign ended. 

A writer in the India Gazette, presumably a military officer, called 
the campaign ‘a ridiculous episode’, ‘worse than useless Cole hunt’ by 
the ‘mighty Indo-British power*. 


Causes 

It has been seen earlier that in Chota Nagpur the establishment of 
British authority led to “a more general and more thorough victimization* 
of the tribesmen. The non-tribal land-grabbers, jobbers, traders and 
usurers had felt encouraged to spread their nets wider here. They seized 
the land, the very basis of the tribal society and thus set in motion the 
“break-up of tribal solidarity and the disintegration of the village com¬ 
munity.” 

The grant of large areas to the “hangers-on of all kinds” of the 
Hinduised maharaja and the lesser rajas at the cost of the tribal rights 
over these lands, led to the ruin of the tribesmen who could not compete 
with the plainsmen in cunning. Besides, the non-tribal advisers of the 
maharaja and the lesser rajas encouraged an attitude of derision for the 
tribesmen who at one time were their own people. 

Maharaja Jagannath Sahi, the maharaja of the Chota Nagpur 
zamindari from 1822 was a mere cypher like his late father and his non- 
tribal amlas ruled the roost. His main interest was the upkeep of the 
temples, the worship of Hindu goddesses and the celebration of the 
Dashahara festival on a lavish scale. He had a knack of buying costly 
horses and clothes on credit from foreign merchants. Several Pathans 
(Mughals), Sikhs and others who came to him as boric-dealers and 
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shawl and brocade merchants, secured enormous sums and even obtain¬ 
ed land from the maharaja. 

Naturally this chief had no interest in the plight of his tribal 
subjects. He left the whole business of revenue collection and internal 
management in the hands of the unscrupulous Hindu diwan and his 
non-tribal subordinates. Indeed, every species of oppression was perpet¬ 
rated on the tribal peasantry. The maharaja and the lesser rajas received 
begari (forced labour) from the tenants. Besides, many duties known as 
rasum, gangait, mutfarka , etc. were levied. The rapacious non-tribal 
servants of these chiefs fleeced the tribal peasants whenever they visited 
the villages. 

The British authorities never tried to check these oppressions. In 
1830 it was admitted by the district authorities that no European officer 
had visited the Chota Nagpur estate for several years. The district of 
Ramgarh which included this estate and its dependencies, was also 
unfortunate in the officers posted here. N. Smith was eccentric as his 
various actions show. Cuthbert who remained here for a decade from 
1821 was unimaginative. He introduced the tax on rice-bear, the 
indispensable drink of the tribals, and pressed for the cultivation of the 
opium poppy. He got an unsympathetic non-tribal Indian officer 
appointed as munsif in Chota Nagpur. Cuthbert also offended the 
Hinduised maharaja of Chota Nagpur by interfering with the custom of 
sati (widow-burning) and by introducing tho zamindari dak. He dreamt 
of changing the habits of the tribals. But he never mentioned the 
real ^malady—the infiltration of the non-tribal elements in the tribal 
society—in his long reports. . 

The official apathy and ignorance may, therefore, be considered an 
important cause of the unrest. Since like other tribal movements, the 
Kol rising was a defensive movement, the last resort of the tribesmen 
driven to despair by the encroachments of outsiders on their land or 
economic resources, this rebellion could have been avoided by recogniz¬ 
ing on time the tribesmen’s grievances. The authorities could very well 
have taken proper steps before the pressure on the tribesmen made an 
attack unavoidable. 

Even when the rebellion began the authorities thought for a while 
that it was just a petty rising with a few robberies which could easily be 
suppressed. The burning of several thanas with their records early in 
1832 showed the wrath of the people towards the official police system 
in the place of the traditional system or the zamindari police with the 
ghatwals chaukidars and others. 

The civil, judicial, revenue, excise and salt establishments of the 
government in this area were manned by plains-people whose sole 
motive was to fleece the poor tribal cultivators. Worse still, the naztr, 
the canungo, the salt-daroga and the peons of the different departments -» 
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all non-tribals—were not only corrupt, they also invariably sided with the 
non-tribal farmers who were dispossessing the tribal landholders of 
their lands. 

In Palamau the inability patiently to endure the tyranny of forms, 
and injustices under the cover of law had displayed itself in acts of 
violence, while in Chota Nagpur proper it gave rise to conspiracies. 
The tribesmen felt that they were neglected by their new masters, oppres¬ 
sed by aliens and deprived of the means they had formerly possessed 
of obtaining redress through their own chief. 

If the tribals went to the non-tribal darogas to complain of the loss 
of land, or of some man-handling by the foreign settlers, they found 
every influence arranged against them, and a number of witnesses in the 
pay of the opposite party to prove that the poor tribesman had not only 
no rights in the land, but was a turbulent rebel besides. Charles Met- 
cale, the Vice-President of the Governor-General’s Council, thought 
that these tribals should have petitioned the government. He believed that 
they did not do that simply because they wanted to overthrow the British 
government and to achieve their independence : “they did intend to 
expel the British Government from their own country and establish 
their own independence in imitation of their brethren, the Singhbhoom 
Coles, who are as free and independent as any people on earth, acknow¬ 
ledging no government but that of their own village chiefs, for the most 
part paying revenue to no one, and scarcely acknowledging any allegiance 
to their nominal Raja”. Metcale also referred to the general “antipathy 
against us as foreigners and conquerors”—a feeling of “natural antipathy 
for a race so different in every respect from the native population”. 

The tribals could not find a simpler method of airing their grievanc¬ 
es than a rebellion. But it is also possible that the Maharaja of Chota 
Nagpur had also been thinking of throwing off British control which 
had been growing tighter since 1819 when his police powers had been 
taken away. In 1822, the maharaja had been forbidden by a proclama¬ 
tion from collecting the saver duties. 

The government rejected the maharaja’s complaints in this regard 
as well as his objection to the introduction of the abkari duties. But 
the authorities ignored the financial distress he was in. He was even 
humiliated for the revenue arrears. The interference of the British 
authorities had affected the power and prestige of the maharaja in 
several ways. In 1837 he had been stopped from conferring titles upoq 
his subordinate jagirdars. 

It may, therefore, be imagined that the maharaja would have 
welcomed an end to the British control and to their undue interference in 
his affairs. Several local British officers felt that the maharaja was at the 
bottom of the revolt. And some of the tribal leaders corroborated this. 

Some of the subordinate chiefs of the maharaja, l||ce the kurtwarsi 
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of Basia and Govindpur were also involved in the revolt. When these 
chiefs complained to the zamindar of Chatna about the loss of their 
independence, the latter asked them to emulate the example of the Pachet 
raja who had successfully defied the British authority in 1797-98 with the 
help of the tribesmen. 

But these chiefs could not of themselves have caused a revolt without 
some heavy grievances among the tribesmen. Land was of primary 
importance and the rebellion mainly originated in the dispossession of 
the Mankis and the Mundas of Sonepur and elsewhere of their hereditary 
land. Now only the blood of the tribals boiled at the sight of the non- 
tribals who had been let loose on their lands. 

The usurers who advanced money and grain managed within a year 
to get from them 70 per cent and sometimes more. According to the 
India Gazette of Calcutta (19 March 1832) these usurers came from 
Patna, Gaya, Sherghati and elsewhere, captured the trade of this area and 
by means of loans, exhorbitant interest, etc., even the land and villages 
eventually became theirs and the tribesmen were reduced to mere serfs. 

Yet another grievance of the tribesmen was the manipulation of the 
currency. With the introduction of a money economy, for the payment 
of revenue, they were exposed to numerous frauds by money-changers 
and revenue officials. Besides, rack-renting was ruining them. 

There were reports of tribal women being seduced or kidnapped by 
the non-tribals. Jafar All was killed by Bindrae Manki of Katwa because 
the former had dishonoured one of his women. Such aggrieved tribesmen 
could not go to the court because it was honey combed with abuses. And 
the police darogas oppressed the tribals everywhere. Sui Munda of 
Echagutu gave some gold to Lutti of Kumang for a pair of buffaloes to 
be given in three years' time. When the former did not get his due he 
took away the buffaloes. For this Mohammad Ali Naik of Kumang 
suspended Sui from a tree by a rope tied to his hair and then dropped 
him to the ground, breaking one of his toes. Besides the two buffaloes 
one bullock and a buffalo were taken from him and he was tortured for 
five days. The Porahat raja ignored his complaint and the munshi and 
jamadar of Bandgaon fined him. Such incidents created a sense of frustra¬ 
tion and desperation among the tribals, inevitably leading to violent 
action. 

Bindrae Manki had borrowed a pair of old buffaloes from a grocer 
of Sonepur pargana for which the latter’s sixty muscle men seized six 
cows and calves and four buffaloes as well as his brother Singrae and 
himself. Later the munshi and jamadar of Chakradharpur tortured the 
two brothers for a fortnight and demanded a bribe of 100 rupees. The 
women of the brothers were also dishonoured. 

Incidents like these put the spark to the fumes of discontent. No 
wonder Bindrae and Singrae assembled their brethren of Singhbhum and 
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Tamar, and resolved to do or die. 

Metcalfe made light of the excessive or undue or illegal exactions by 
the raja and th ejagirdars and by their men as well as by the subordinate 
staff of the government as “hardly sufficient to cause such an insurrection 
as this” which was aimed at “the utter annihilation of the Government” 
and the extermination or expulsion of the non-tribals. But he failed to 
recognise the strength of the tribal spirit of independence and their 
tradition of tribal exclusiveness. The seven cuts inflicted on their victims, 
as the Santal rebels later did in the Santal Parganas in 1855, on 
account of seven obnoxious taxes suggest that the extortion and abuses 
were not unimportant to the rebels. One cut was given for each tax : 
for the batta (discount) on changing copper for silver, the excise tax on 
spirits, the proposed tax on opium, the fines for supposed or real crimes, 
the village salamis, the forced labour on the road constructions and the 
postal taxes on the villages. 

The abkari (excise) tax was a major factor responsible for the 
rebellion. The expressions of the excise staff were intolerable. The new 
opium policy was a minor cause of the unrest. The thanadars took bribes 
from the tribesmen who wanted exemptions from cultivating opium. 

The revolt was not accidental or spontaneous in its origin. There 
were serious grievances against the administration. And so the tribals 
rose in desperation. 

The extension of the revolt to Palamau was caused almost by the 
same pressures which had mined the tribals of Chota Nagpur Zamindari 
and its dependencies. The murder of the mahajans in Leslieganj and 
Latehar suggests that they were as obnoxious in Palamau as in the 
neighbouring areas. The subordinate government staff were as corrupt 
and inefficient as elsewhere. 

The loss in the villages of Palamau directly under the government 
was larger than in other because they contained more non-tribals—who 
had made themselves obnoxious to the tribesmen because of their 
exactions. 

So far as the Larka Kols (Hos) of Singhbhum were concerned, one 
of their main grievances against the non-tribal thikadars of the southern 
parts of Chota Nagpur was the ill-treatment of their women who went 
to sell iron in Sonepur pargana. These sellers were often cheated. 

The old dispute between the Bamanghati chief and his suzerain, the 
Raja of Mayurbhanj, was also a cause of unrest in this area. This 
dispute was aggravated by the division of control between the Political 
Agent on the South-West Frontier and the Superintendent of the tributary 
mahals (the Cuttack commissioner). The misunderstanding between the 
chiefs of Porahat raj were also responsible for the unrest. 
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Nature 

Thornton described the uprising as an orgy of mutual slaughter. 
The worst excesses attended its course and progress. There was a sort 
of madness and blindness and the rebels could no longer see the light of 
reason. Fire, rapine and murder marked their path. 

The hacking to death of the victims was common. Those found 
hiding in the jungle were brought back to their village and murdered 
there. A father and son were pulled out from their hut, mercilessly 
beaten, and finally killed by having their heads hacked off. A Muslim 
family of eight was completely annihilated. Women, children, the aged, 
none were spared. 

Cases of treachery and brutality were very common during the 
revolt. In one case non-tribal family, which had returned from the 
pargana Jashpur after supposed tranquility, was offered pretended 
hospitality by a tribal and then the head of the family was murdered in 
cold blood. At one place, after the male members of a party had been 
killed, fire was set to a house in which their women and children had 
taken refuge, and when they attempted to escape they were all murdered. 

As compared to this awful tale of misery in Chota Nagpur and its 
dependencies, the estates on its fringe suffered much less. In the northern 
part of the district of Ramgarh only a few villages in the Gola pargana 
were plundered. On the other hand, in the small portion of the Jungle 
Mahals in the east, Patkum and Hasla suffered severely, but Bagmundi 
and Torong only slightly. Six of the houses burnt in Patkum belonged 
to the non-tribal employees of the zamindars. In the Palamau and Tori 
areas to the west, the rebels of the Chota Nagpur zamindari had first 
entered and fired the faggots. But once the Cheros and Kherwars were 
excited, there was the same melancholy tale of plunder, arson and 
murder. 

The official returns of persons murdered in Chota Nagpur show that 
219 Hindus and 76 Muslims fell a victim to the tribal wrath, besides 7 
Hindus and 2 Muslims killed in Doma. Though the number of houses 
burnt in Chota Nagpur proper was officially put at 4,086 the number 
of cattle seized at 17,058 and the quantity of grain burnt at 822,992 
maunds, the report seems to be partial. A contemporary newspaper 
report rightly noted that it was impossible to calculate the number of 
men murdered, villages burnt, and property destroyed or pillaged. Chota 
Nagpur, a flourishing area, was rendered a desert. 

There was such a terror that those who were possible victims tried 
their best to escape, carrying off such valuables as they could. There 
was an atmosphere of uncertainty and excitement. It served to rouse 
hopes of plunder among the tribal people through whose midst they had 
to pass. So the movement which began as a rebellion against oppression 
assumed the air of ordinary banditry. 
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Several methods were adopted by the tribal leaders to spread the 
uprising : One was the beating of the nagaras (big drums), another the 
circulation of a dheori (a branch of a tree, usually mango), which was 
despatched from one party of rebels to another as a signal for them to 
join expeditiously and to engage in any contemplated exploit; a third was 
to circulate arrows of war. The villages which wished to join those by 
whom the arrows were sent, were required to return these arrows whole, 
and those who decided otherwise were to return them broken. 

The spread of the uprising so quickly and so widely was only made 
possible by the absence of any effective check. It was the consciousness 
of this lack of any effective curb to the rebel activities that caused the 
unusual alarm. Rumours were at one time afloat that Mirzapur near 
Banaras to the west of Palamau, had been sacked and that disturbances 
had occurred at Azamgarh. According to the India Gazette, from Chota 
Nagpur to the frontiers of Awadh there was a general commotion. Even 
the people of Banaras in U.P. were getting panicky. It was rumoured 
that the Marathas were also joining tribal rebels from the south-west. 

The Patna Commissioner argued that the tribals who had been 
emigrating in large numbers to Calcutta and other big cities in search of 
work (the tea gardens of Assam and the coal and other mines had not yet 
come up to provide an opening) should have been familiar with the 
British enterprise, resources and power. Is it not surprising that even 
then they decided to overthrow this power ? Metcalfe believed that the 
revolt originated “in the spirit of independence” of the tribals who 
believed that the opportunity of throwing off the British yoke had 
arrived. Sutherland thought that since the rebels had made incursions 
into the foreign possessions of Patkum on the one hand and Palamau 
on the other, and had “talked of Calcutta and the form of Government 
they were to establish”, they had certainly a design to throw off the. 
British yoke and “had they possessed either leaders or enterprise, they 
would undoubtedly have established themselves at our stations of 
Hazareebaugh, Bankoorah and Sheraghotty, perhaps at Gyah (Gaya), 
commanding the principal road between Calcutta and Banaras and taking 
possession of some of the oldest territories of the Company.” 

There is no doubt that the tribals rose against the whole British 
system of administration and laws which had made serious inroads into 
their system. Some local chiefs of course indulged in double dealing. 
The Rani of Patkum, for example, first utilished the services of the 
tribals in ousting the non-tribals, and then got seventy-five of them 
arrested. 

The unrest was indeed a revolt of the dispossessed, of the helots 
against their master. The moneylenders, merchants and shopkeepers, 
landgrabbers and tax farmers, the dealers in salt, the non-tribal landlords 
these were the targets of attack. The milkmen, artisans and others, even 
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though non-tribals, helped the rebels in many ways and were spared. 
Aftermath 

More than a thousand non-tribals, according to a conservative 
estimate, perished in the vendetta of the tribals. On the rebel side losses 
were even higher. The loss of property was indeed great. Some news¬ 
papers denounced the punitive actions of the troops. 

After the suppression of the revolt the government re-established 
the official police as well as the zamindari or ghatwali police, wherever 
possible. In other areas it was to the rajas and other chiefs that police 
duties were re-entrusted. Those who had helped the government during 
the crisis were rewarded. 

The number of prisoners had increased greatly and so the Joint 
Commissioners for Chota Nagpur arranged the tribal of these people. 
By November about 364 prisoners were on trial in cases involving the 
killing of some 238 persons. In most cases the prisoners made confessions 
and on that basis the law officers normally pronounced the sentence of 
capital punishment. Fearing that there would be a lot of executions, 
the government ordered the suspension of all capital sentences passed by 
the Nizamat Adalat. Those so convicted were, however, kept in close 
confinement for the time being. Ultimately on the orders of the special 
judge, 8 convicts were hanged and 24 imprisoned for life. 

On the receipt of the detailed report of the special commissioners the 
the government introduced new measures and in early 1834 a new 
administrative unit of the South-West Frontier Agency (later called the 
Chota Nagpur division) was formed. The Agency had three divisions : 
Manbhum consisting of those parts of the Jungle Mahals which had been 
de-regulationised along with Dhalbhum; Lohardagga comprising the 
Chota Nagpur Zamindari including Tori, Barwa and the five dependent 
parganas; Hazaribagh comprising Ramgarh, Kharakdiha and other estates 
of the Ramgarh district. 

A new stress was laid on annual tours of the Agent, the head of the 
Agency, and his assistants to have a good rapport with the general mass 
of the tribals. Efforts were made to check the corruption among the 
subordinate government staff. The village panchayats were reactivated 
and salutary rules were introduced against the enforced sale of lands for 
private debt or revenue arrears. 

IV. THE REVOLT OF THE BHUMIJES (1832-33) 

The Outbreak 

The Kol Insurrection had hardly been suppressed when away to the 
east another revolt, called Ganga Narain’s hangama, broke out on 
26 April 1832 in the Jungle Mahals, assuming the most serious character 
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and spreading over part of the Midnapur district and the adjoining 
tributary states. This revolt commenced with the cold-blooded murder 
of Madhava Singh, the half-brother and diwan of the zamindar of the 
Barabhum pargana , at the hands of Ganga Narain Singh, a disgruntled 
cousin of the zamindar and the diwan. 

Ganga Narain took care to implicate his ghatwal followers. They 
remained at the heart of all the subsequent troubles in the Jungle 
Mahals and Dhalbhum, giving them a personal focus which had been 
lacking in the more generalised movement of protest in Chota Nagpur 
proper and Palamau. 

On 1 May Ganga Narain led his followers against the munsif’s 
cutchery at Barabazar, killing the peons, burning the court, and plunder¬ 
ing the bazar. This gave a clear anti-British dimension to the movement. 

The Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mahals asked for 
military help from the Calcutta authorities, for the irregular and local 
forces offered him little hope of .effective support. The sardar ghatwals 
and the digwars and tabedars who constituted the zamindari police were 
no better armed than the insurgents, and were often sympathetic to their 
fellow tribesmen, especially the ghatwals who were in many cases the 
chief supporters of Ganga Narain. As for the Hinduised zamindars, 
many had antagonized their tribal tenants and were uncertain about their 
own safety. 

Soon what had originally appeared to be a private feud assumed all 
the measures of an organized and extensive insurrection. Ganga Narain 
had already collected enough grain to support his forces for some time 
before he had launched his first attack. Now he collected a large number 
of Bhumijes ( chuars ) with whom he was in force in the hills, extorting 
grain in large quantities from the villages. According to a government 
report, “Nearly every Bhoomij, whether Ghatwal or Ryot, had by this 
time joined Ganga Narain who announced his determination to clear the 
country of police thanas as far as the great Benares road.” 

The clash with the government forces occurred on 14 May. The 
drums of the rebels were heard near the magistrate’s camp on the 12th 
night. Early next morning some huts near Barabazar were burnt. Then 
on the 14th about 3,000 rebels surrounded the magistrate’s camp and 
launched an attack. The magistrate tried to pacify them, but in vain. 
But as a military officer wrote, this 'the commencement of a new war’’ 
and it was difficult for the detachment of the 50th N.I., short of ammuni¬ 
tion and supplies, and completely worn out by incessant fatigue in the 
course of the Kol Insurrection, to contain it. 

According to a contemporary newspaper account, the rebels came 
"with horrible shouts, Yells, beating of drums” to attack the camp. 
Some of them danced with large swords and shields, battle-axes, bows 
and arrows in their hands. From the cover of a large tank, they opened 
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fire with matchlocks. But ultimately they dispersed, carrying away their 
dead. However, the determination of the initial attack and their refusal 
to be dismayed by their losses, became clear. For they returned the very 
next morning to harass the camp, seeking to cut off the supplies. 

Ganga Narain had persuaded his followers to believe that he was 
invincible. The Magistrate was impressed by the influence he exerted 
over his tribal people for he proclaimed Ganga Narain a rebel and 
offered a reward of Rs. 1,000 for his apprehension, dead or alive. He 
also asked for more troops and appealed to the ghatwals to surrender. 

The Burdwan magistrate also asked for troops to restore the confi¬ 
dence of the inhabitants of his district. Soon troops came from Barrack- 
pore. This created a momentary stir of alarm in Calcutta. 

At the end of June, disturbances flared up, this time in Patkum, to 
the west. Patkum continued to be in commotion till early July. The 
rebels drove away cattle, terrorised people and threatened the Hinduised 
zamindar. 

The neighbouring Kolhan in Singhbhum was also disturbed as the 
Larka Kols spilled north on a sharp foray against Saraikela, killing 28 
of the zamindar’s men, and driving off cattle. This was followed at the 
end of July by another flare up at the opposite corner of the Jungle 
Mahals, this time by Ganga Narain. Ambikanagar was attacked on 
26 July by 3,000 chuars. 

The Manbhum and Supur zamindars came to terms with Ganga 
Narain. Bishnupur was saved by the Barabazar magistrate, but no other 
zamindar held out. Ganga Narain then attacked Raipur, Shamsundar- 
pur and Phulkusma. His forces thus traversed the whole eastern flank of 
the Jungle Mahals from Puncha to Phulkusma almost unopposed. They 
were joined by the Bhumijes of the parganas they passed through, who, 
in conjunction with those of Silda and Koilapal, commenced a general 
system of plunder which continued till the 34th Regiment N.l. reached 
Raipur in late November. 

The zamindars of the area were as ready as their Bhumij tenants to 
join Ganga Narain. Many of them were deeply involved in debt and were 
happy to see the money-lenders destroyed. 

In August Ganga Narain suffered defeat but his lieutenant, Raghu 
Nath Singh continued to keep the south in turmoil. Then after the 
monsoon more government troops came and intensive operations began. 
Both sides suffered casualties. The southern groups of rebels lost their 
courage first. Other followed suit. 

Ganga Narain, deserted by his followers, fled to Singhbhum and tried 
to rouse the Lerka Kols there. But on 7 February he was killed. The 
operations, however, had to continue against the other rebels, though the 
supreme leader's dead had a demoralising effect on them. 

Thousands of acres of land had been laid waste, thousands of houses 
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and huts were destroyed. Great quantities of grains wpre seized, scattered 
or burnt, so that even seed grain was not available. Cows, buffaloes, 
bullocks, goats and sheep were seized in large numbers. Most of them 
were sold up. 

Initially the losses in killed and wounded among the rebels were not 
heavy but later the Bhumij casualties ran into thousands. 

Origins 

The Bhumij revolt had a multiple origin : in the personal grievances 
of a gifted leader, Ganga Narain, in the feuds and dissensions of petty 
chiefs and in the general discontent of the tribal people under the 
pressure of alien social and political systems. The tribal discontent was 
two-fold : with the administrative system and its alien officials imposed 
upon them by the East India Company, and with the Hinduisation of 
their chiefs, which had set disruptive forces at work at the very heart of 
their society. All these pressures and reactions were simultaneous. 

The extraordinary ignorance of the British officials and the indiffer¬ 
ence of the local Hinduised rajas to the causes of tribal discontent also 
accounted for the uprising. Even after the violent revolt of the Kols in 
the neighbourhood nothing was done in Dhalbhum, Manbhum and other 
estates. So the utter lack of contact between the tribesmen and the district 
authorities was one reason why the unrest so soon got out of hand. 

On the one hand, the district authorities were over-burdened with 
heavy responsibilities, on the other they did not think it worthwhile to 
inspect the remote areas inhabited, they believed, by turbulent chuars. 
Besides, the local rajas who should have been a defence to their people, 
failed them through indifference or incapacity. 

So the tribesmen's only remedy seemed to be in violence. As 
Haimendorf says, one '‘must be surprised, not by the occurrence of 
risings, but by the infrequency of violent reaction on the part of the 
aboriginals to the loss of their ancestral lands and to their economic 
enslavement.*' The enslavement had followed almost automatically from 
the action of the Bengal Government in extending the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment and the Cornwallis Code to these undeveloped tribal areas. Though 
it was the Indian subordinate officials of the courts, the police, excise 
and revenue departments who actually harassed and exploited with the 
new and complex regulations, it was indeed the British administration 
which was ultimately responsible as it facilitated contacts with tribesmen. 
It was only the presence of the British power which permitted "the 
administrative frontier”, ‘the traders’ ‘frontier’, and ‘the settlers* ‘frontier’ 
to encroach upon the tribal territory. 

The rise of Brahman settlers or of Muslim merchants to the positions 
of authority in the feudal estates of the Jungle Mahals, and the oppres¬ 
sive activities of the money-lenders were much resented by the Bhumijes. 
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And the oppressive petty officials of the Company were hated. The 
oppressions by the salt -darogas, the police darogas, the peons and the 
barkandazes were equally resented. 

Had there been no pre-existing general discontent among the tribes¬ 
men, Ganga Narain could not have obtained such influence. But without 
a Ganga Narain, equally, the discontent might have continued to simmer 
without boiling over into violence. 

The unfeeling and cruel attachment and sale of a debtor’s property 
in land which was now enforced, was a rude shock to the tribals who 
were so much attached to their land. 

The tribal sardars accused the subordinate servants of the govern¬ 
ment with all sorts of oppressions. And the diwan and other non-tribal 
servants of the local rajas exacted a house-tax abwabs (exactions) like 
mangan (voluntary subsidy), etc. The new police stations with up- 
country barkandazes were another source of oppression. 

No wonder the tribal peasant was seething with discontent against 
all outsider encroachments. He was oppressed from all sides and armed 
revolt represented his last bid to escape from the net closing round him. 

Nature 

The revolt was not an unconsidered, spasmodic affair, but one very 
closely connected with the oppressions which the tribals had suffered. 
The retaliation therefore was as violent and unprecedented as the oppres¬ 
sion on them had been. 

There was a certain madness and blindness in the tribals. Unlike 
the Kol Insurrection, the revolt did not smack of heinous murders and 
atrocities on women, old men and children. But a few stray cases of 
murder there certainly were. The most common occurrence was the 
plunder of cattle and property. The non-tribal intruders were a special 
target of attack in all the areas. 

The police thanas were attacked and a particular ‘spite’ was shown 
towards the darogas. And in these acts the ghatwals took the lead, as 
the mundas and the mankis had done in Chota Nagpur proper. 

With the emergence of Ganga Narain as a major figure, the revolt 
did take a rather more political or ‘national’ aspect. Guhi Sardar, 
Sun Naya, Govardhan Bhumij, Bauri Naya, Buli Mehto and others were 
charged with aiding and abetting Ganga Narain. 

Ghnga Narain exploited the superstition and credility of the simple 
tribal folk, by claiming to possess superhuman powers, as Sidhu and 
Kanhudid later during the Santal Insurrection (1855). He claimed to 
possess the power of enchanting the sepoys and their muskets. Even 
when he was next present during an attack, the Bhumijes gave the impres¬ 
sion that he was then in some form. 

Many of the local zamindars were suspected of being in league with 
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the rebels. The fact that many of them were deeply in debt may explain 
their tacit support. But there was undoubtedly a very concerted attack 
upon the British administration in the Jungle Mahals. 

Far more than in Chota Nagpur there was in the Jungle Mahals 
military campaigns an elemant of retaliatory retribution. The heavy loss 
of life, through destruction of property, the capture of women and 
children—all these marked this campaign. And they seem rather to have 
stiffened than weakened the tribal will to resist. Whereas in the Kol 
Insurrection the government offered a thousand rupees reward for the 
seizure of the leader, Buddhu Bhagat, five thousand rupees were offered 
for the apprehension of Ganga Narain. 

Aftermath 

As the tribal leaders surrendered one by one in 1833, great emphasis 
was laid from the government side upon reconciliation and rehabilitation 
in the devastated areas. First, temporary police posts and zamindan 
police posts were established. Then commendations and rewards were 
distributed to the loyalists. 

Only those were' t detained for trial and punishment, who appeare 
to be the most influential and ‘the most bold’. The British troops entered 
Singhbhum and captured some rebel leaders who had taken shelter there. 

Under Regulation XIII of 1833 early in 1834 a new administrative 
unit known as the South-West Frontier Agency was formed, of which 
the Jungle Mahals and Dhalbhum became a part. The ordinary laws 
would not apply to these areas, as in Chota Nagpur proper and Palamau. 
In these deregulationised tracts simple rules were applied and the officers 
were asked to keep in direct touch with the people. The claws of the 
usurers, land speculators and others were blunted. The annual tours by 
the higher officials became imperative and the cases concerning thetribals 
were to be tried summarily. The sale or transfer of land in lieu of the 
rent or debt was regulated. 

V. THE REVOLT OF 1857 AND THE TRIBALS OF CHOTA 

NAGPUR 

Chota Nagpur remained peaceful during the two decades following 
the tribal unrest of 1831-33. But in 1854 new administrative changes 
were initiated and the South-West Frontier Agency was named the Chota 
Nagpur division with the new town of Ranchi as its headquarters and 
Hazaribagh, Chaibasa and Purulia as the headquarters of the three 
subordinate districts. ; 

Meanwhile the German Christian mission had been set up at Ranch* 
and from 1850 the missionaries began to work among the Mundas, mak¬ 
ing them conscious of their rights. 
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During the period of the Agency the Mundas had not been able to 
get the security of tenure. And gradually the non-tribals who had fled 
the area during 1831*33 returned and started avenging themselves on the 
Tribal. 

No wonder the tribals found their opportunity during the revolt of 
1857 which started on 30 July at Hazaribagh. The mutiny of the troops 
at Hazaribagh and Ranchi was followed by the rising of the tribals under 
the leadership of some disgruntled chiefs. Thakur Bishwanath Sahi of 
Barkagarh, Jagat (Jit) Nath Sahi and Gopal Sahi joined the rebellion at 
Doranda (near Ranchi) to take revenge upon their enemies. 

In the rural areas of the Hazaribagh district plunder became common 
and the roads were unsafe. By the third week of August Thakur 
Bishwanath with a rebel force of 150 badly damaged the road passing 
through the Ramgarh ghat (pass), obstructing the march of government 
troops against the Doranda rebels. 

The tribals plundered the affluent houses, taking revenge upon their 
oppressors, money-lenders, land-grabbers and others. And the Chota 
Nagpur Commissioner and other authorities were trying to get more and 
more troops from outside. 

The rising in Hazaribagh was taken advantage of by the Bhuinya 
tikaits who had lost their land due to the operation of the new sale laws : 
with the support of the tenants they recovered their lands from the pur¬ 
chasers. Two coffee planters, Libert and Wheeler, a pensioner from the 
Artillery who had settled at Hazaribagh, lost much of the property at the 
hands of the rebels. Two of the tribal leaders of the revolt Arjun Santal 
and Rambani Manjhi, were arrested on 21 November. 

At Ranchi-Doranda there was peace after the departure of the rebels 
to meet Kunwar Singh in Shahabad. But the rebel force of a few 
thousand proceeding to Shahabad was defeated at a grim fight at Chatra. 
Wishwanath Sahi and Ganpat Rai were later hanged in April 1858. 

The Zamamindar of Pachet, Nilmani Singh Deo was reminded by the 
Chota Nagpur Commissioner that since his former rights had just been 
confirmed, he must maintain the peace and tranquility in his estate. The 
Chuars of the neighbouring Manbhum district were restless after the 
mutiny of the sepoys at Purulia. Now they started plundering the pro¬ 
perty of those non-tribals who had been oppressing them in so many 
ways. In the midst of the genera] panic the raja was deserted by his 
jagirdars, relatives and khorposhdars (dependents enjoying land grants) 
against whom a number of cases were pending in the law courts. 

The Manbhum raja’s reluctance in helping the British forces was 
taken by the Commissioner as the “most outrageously insolent” 
behaviour and he asked the government to treat him as a traitor. He 
also suggested that a commission of enquiry might investigate all the 
charges against this zamindar and his estate might be attached. 
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Some chiefs of the neighbouring tributary estates also raised the 
banner of revolt: In Sarguja, the son of Jagmohan, with a past record of 
rebellion, defied the authorities; disgruntled Raja of Udaypur who had 
earlier been deprived of his estate, proclaimed himself a raja. Sambhalpur 
was also disturbed. 

By the middle of October a large number of village headmen of the 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh and Ranchi districts were plundering and attack¬ 
ing their oppressors. In the inaccessible areas the ghatwals fully exploit¬ 
ed the situation, often cutting away small sections of the police and the 
army. The zamindars, especially the small ones, were conniving with the 
rebels so that most of the thanas with the zainindari police completely 
broke down. 

So Dalton planned to move the troops simulaneously into Purulia, 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi areas. Meanwhile a large number of Santals 
had assembled near Jaipur for plunder and arson. The British authori¬ 
ties, however, secured about 900 soldiers from some of the Hinduised 
chiefs of the Manbhum district and saved the situation. 

Meanwhile the zamindar of Pachet was preparing for a showdown, 
strengthening his defences and arming his retainers. Dalton therefore 
requested the Calcutta authorities to ask Col. Burney and the 32nd N.I. 
proceeding to Kashipur where the zamindar lived, to disarm him as well 
as to demolish the fortifications he had raised, so that the other refractory 
chiefs might be cowed down. 

The Santals of Manbhum were said to be incited by the local in¬ 
fluential men like the zamindar of Pachet, but Dalton though that there 
was no “organised and formidable combination” of the tribals. 

Unlike in Palamau, the rajas and other chiefs in the Manbhum and 
Ranchi areas remained, by and large, loyal to the British. Even the 
chiefs like the Pachet raja were wavering. Had there been a good 
leadership in these areas the revolt would have continued for a long 
time. 

The Santals of Manbhum and Hazaribagh, however, fought for a 
long time, plundering here and there. But with Captain Montgomery's 
troops marching into this area they had to disperse. 

Only the zamindar of the Manbhum area, Nilmani Singh of 
Raniganj, remained. But he too was disarmed by the troops and his 
fortifications were dismantled. 

Meanwhile at Gomia on the old Trunk Road near the Damodar 
river armed Santals under Rupa Manjhi clashed with the British troops. 
So Rupa’s bouse was burnt and a reward of one hundred rupees for his 
capture was announced. 

Soon the tribals of other areas rose in revolt even though they knew 
that it was an uneven fight How could the bows and arrows face the 
bullets? Beside*, the Hinduised chiefs were supporting the British. 
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Singhbhum had been conquered in 1837 by the British much aftre 
the other areas of the Chota Nagpur division. Before it was settled 
according to the new rules, it was drawn into the revolt of 1857 when 
the government troops at Chaibasa mutinied and joined the Doranda 
rebels. The leader of the revolt was Raja Arjun Singh of the Porahat 
estate. His representative Chaibasa explained to the tribal rebels that the 
British had left the country and so it was now under the raja. The 
mundas and mankis were called to the Raja at Chakradharpur and were 
told that they should be faithful to the Raja and not to the government 
or to its stooge, the Raja of Seraikela. The Porahat Raja also tried to 
contract the Doranda rebels and Bishwanath Shahi. 

An arrow, the emblem of God, was taken to the Chaibasa authori¬ 
ties by one Dabru Manki who said on oath that it had been given to 
him for circulation in the Kolhan where the Hos {Larka or fighting Kols) 
lived. Mora Manki and Hari Tanti also confirmed that they had 
received such arrows from the Porahat raja. 

One of the Ilakadars of Porahat, Jagu Diwan threatened all the 
tribals who refused to answer his summons : Their cattle would be 
seized and their villages destroyed. 

In January 1858 the Larka Kols had a terrible fight with the British 
forces at Mogra and four European officers and many men were wound¬ 
ed. There were other encounters too between March and June 1858. 

It was only in early 1859 that Raja Arjun Singh surrendered along 
with his brothers and a large number of other rebel leaders. But Raghu 
Deo and Sham Karan could not be arrested. 

Arjun Singh was later tried and died at Banaras even before the 
judgement. The whole of his estate was confiscated. 

If Raja Arjun Singh had been able to join the famous leader of the 
revolt in Shahabad, Kunwar Singh, the British could not have easily 
suppressed the revolt in Chota Nagpur. 

The main cause of the rising in the Singhbhum and Kolhan area 
was the new preasure on the tribal society there. The mankis and the 
mundas who had been the backbone of the economic, social and politica 
structure of the tribals, resented the interference of the British autho¬ 
rities. They did not like the parwanas, directing them to the Chota 
Nagpur authorities for law and order in their villages. They were also 
asked to collect the revenues from the tenants. Formerly they had 
worked i n collaboration with the local rajas but now they were to 
ignore them and obey the orders of the government. 

So first there were murmurs of protest and then the flare-up in 1857 
which was suppressed ruthlessly be the Shekhawati Battalion from 
Chaibasa, the Sikh volunteers and other troops. 

An effort was also made to raise a tribal corps to reconcile the dessa- 
tisfied tribals. But unlike the Mundas of the Ranchi area, the Hos of 
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Singhbhum and the Cheros of Palamau were not willing to join it. 

Palamau 

The Bhogtas, one of the two branches of the Kherwars took a 
leading part in the revolt in Palamau. Two brothers of this tribe, 
Nilamber and Pitamber had been given the jagir of their ancestral 
zamindari on a quit-rent. Pitamber was at Ranchi when the sepoys of 
the Ramgarh battalion there revolted in July 1857. He further saw the 
rising of the men of the 8th N.I. while passing throuh Palamau on its 
way to join the Shahabad heroes, Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh. 
Pitamber and his brother were convinced that the British rule had ended. 
So they declared their independence and attacked two non-tribal jagir- 
dars, Raghubar Dayal Singh and his cousin, Thakur Kishan Dayal Singh, 
their enemy. 

Many jagirdars of the Chero tribe also joined the rebels. They were 
promised to be restored to their jagirs, thus improving their social and 
economic condition. In October about 500 Rhogtas with some Kherwars 
and a group of Cheros under Nilamber and Pitamber, attecked Chainpur 
Shahpur and Leslieganj. At the last place they damaged or destroyed 
the public buildings and killed some men. When faced by the govern¬ 
ment troops they retreated to the hills of Sarguja, a neighbouring 
estate. 

By November end the whole of Palamau was up in arms and Lt. 
Graham and his small party had to take shelter at Raghubar Dayal's 
place, while the rebels plundered the villages. Rajhara colliery was soon 
attacked and two employees of the Coal company, both Europeans, 
somehow escaped assault and possible death. 

With the arrival of two companies of troops from Sassram side, 
one rebel leader Debi Bux Rai was captured. The rebels, however, bur¬ 
ned the village named Kanka and destroyed the house of the influential 
non-tribal zamindar, Bikhari Singh. 

With the pressure exerted by 6,000 matchlock men and 100 sawars 
the Patanghat (pass) was cleared of the Bhogta rebels. The rebels also 
withdrew from Chainpur after having unsuccessfully attacked the Ranka 
fort. 

The rebel chief of Kunda, a leader of the Kherwar tribe, with his 
lieutenants was surprised. But Nilamber Sahi was still plundering some 
villages. Sarguja was invaded by the followers of the Singrauli chief. 

In January Captain Dalton, the Chota Nagpur Commissioner, 
marched to Palamau with a large force including that of a loyal 
zamindar. There was a fight for the Palamau fort but ultimately the 
rebels fled, leaving their guns, ammunitions, cattle, supplies, etc., behind 
them. Ten rebels were killed and the English loss was one killed and 
two wounded. A letter from Kuar Singh, and Amar Singh assuring 
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help was found here. 

Then the Commissioner with a force of about 2,000 men attacked 
the Bhogta strongholds, when the Bhogtas numbered only 1,000. The 
rebel jagirdars had gradually been surrendering, the last one was 
Bhawani Bux Rai, a Chero chief, who after initial hesitation, surrende¬ 
red on 3 February. Then the rebels were attacked from two sides— 
through the Baghmara ghat as well as through the Tungarighat. The 
rebels found plundering a village named Harnamanr near the latter ghat, 
were immediately attacked and a number of captives and cattle were 
recovered. One leader and two ordinary rebels were arrested. One of 
these eventually became an approver and the other two were hanged. 

On 13 February the main residence of the Bhogta chiefs was attack¬ 
ed. The rebels fought from behind the marked breast-works of stone 
for a while and then fled. The casualty on the rebel side could not be 
known, but on the government side one dafadar of the Ramgarh cavalry 
was killed. The fortified house was destroyed and the village along with 
Saneya in the neighbourhood, were devastated by the troops. Large 
quantities of grain were seized, as well as herds of cattle and several 
herdsmen captured by the rebels, were released. 

Then efforts began for the capture of the supreme leaders of the 
Bhogtas, Nilamber and Pitamber, but neither threats nor promises 
induced the influential people of the area to tell their whereabouts. 
So the commissioner got the village of Nilamber and Pitamber destroyed, 
their movable property seized and their zamindaris confiscated. The 
lesser lights, however, were sought to be conciliated. 

Eventually Nilamber Sahi and Pitamber Sahi were captured, tried 
and hanged and those who had helped the British were rewarded. 

There is clear evidence of some contact between the Palamau rebel's 
and the rebel chiefs of Shahabad. There was also some contact with the 
Singhbhum rebels. The Government was in panic because of this liaison 
as well as the strategic importance of Palamau. Besides, the general 
masses of Palamau were with the rebels supplying them all the informa¬ 
tion about the movement of the government troops. 

Naklat Manjhi of the Kherwar tribe remained a headache for the 
authorities for quite some time. Raja Singh of Hamir was arrested with 
great difficulty and was later executed and his jagir of five villages con¬ 
fiscated. Tikait Unaras Singh and his diwan Shaikh Bhikhari were 
captured in January 1858 and executed. 

The uprising in Palamau was a really mass upsurge. At one time in 
December 1857 nearly the whole area was up in arms. On this score it 
was different from the rebellions of Ranchi and other areas where the 
movement was less popular among the masses. Here it was not the case 
of the sepoys of the Ramgarh battallion rising first and then seeking the 
the support of the civil population. From the very outset the rebels 
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were led by their natural leaders. 

With the restoration of peace in all the areas of Chota Nagpur 
division the shop-keepers, the amlas and the dikkus returned and started 
their activities without any hindrance. The Christian missionaries 
became more active. In 1859 the Civil Procedure Code was introduced 
into this area, in 1861 the Police Act, in 1865 the Registration Act, in 
1872 the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act, in 1878 the Hazaribagh and 
Lohardagga Rural Police Act and in 1887 Chota Nagpur Rural Police 
Act. 

None of these measures could remove the fundamental causes of 
discontent and the area saw three movements in succession. 

VI. THE SARDARI LARAI, 1858-1890 


Background 

The work of the Christian missionaries among the Mundas of the 
Ranchi district gradually changed the whole outlook of these tribesmen. 
They realised the futility of an armed revolt and gradually became 
conscious of their rights. Even bebore the revolt of 1857 many 
Christian tribals had asserted their rights in the courts. But now they 
were a powerful and organized society. They were often given moral 
financial support by the European missionaries. 

According to Col. Dalton, an impression was created that by becom¬ 
ing a Christian the tribals could assert their rights. The family of the 
original clearers of the land had a bhninliari right in that land. But 
many of them had been ousted. So now many got converted to Chris¬ 
tianity to reclaim their right to such land. Even those who were not 
bhuinharr often became Christians to get admitted to the rank of the 
bhuinhars. 

Thus conflicts between Christian tribals and their landlords became 
common. These tribals often tried to take forcible possession of the 
lands from which they had been dispossessed by the landlords. The 
latter retaliated by instituting false cases of dacoity and robbery against 
these tenants, subjecting them to illegal confinement and duress. 

The struggle continued for years. The zamindars tried to retain 
what thep had possessed and the ryots tried to retain what they had lost 
and even more. This tug of war went on, sometimes ending in serious 
clashes throughout the Ranchi district. There were some murders too. 

The government investigated the orgins of these troubles. It was 
found that the German missionaries working from their mission founded 
at Ranchi in 1845, put forward a theory that the Mundas and the 
Oraons freely gave up half the land of their villages for the maintenance 
of the Raja, when he was first elected, on the condition that they held the 
other half free of rent. 
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The whole difficulty was that before the administrative and territorial 
recognization of 1834 there was no record of rights and each petty or 
big chief governed his own side of territory according to his swiet-will. 
The landlords and middlemen, however, had always recognised the right 
of the descendants of the original clearcrs of the villages to set apart a 
chunk of land called b/win/iari either rent-free or at a quit-rent. The 
bhuinhars rendered certain services like cultivating the landlord’s khas 
lands and repairing his house. 

Among the Mundas and the Oraons the reclaimer of a patch of land 
in the jungle was regarded as its owner. Eventually he paid a quit- 
rent or rendered some service to the village chief. And his status as a 
bhuinhar (pioneer) was much higher than that of the latecomers to the 
village. 

In the first half of the 19th century the hinduised chiefs as well as 
the outsiders who obtained jagirs began to demand rent from the 
bhuinhars as from others The bhuinhars naturally resisted. Extrava¬ 
gant claims were made from both the sides. If the landlords were willing 
to admit their existence only in the oldest villages, all the ryots began to 
claim the privileges of the bhuinhar v. And the two sides tried to 
dispossess each other by force. 

The leaders of the movement started in 1858, were called the sardars 
and their agitation the sardari ( mulki ) larai (the struggle for the land). 
Aimng at expelling the zamindars, the leaders bitterly attacked 
forced-labour and praedial conditions. They recalled their fight in Tamar 
in 1819-20 and the unrest of 1831-33, but preferred the moderate 
constitutional agitation with prayer, protest and petition, rather than the 
extreme violent method. They did not trust the non-tribal non-white, 
Judicial, civil and police officers. They refused to pay land revenue and 
even chased away the revenue collectors. For meeting the legal expenses 
on the court cases they collected money and threatened those who did 
not pay the contribution. 

The sardari larai had three distinct phases—(l) the agrarian phase 
(1858-81); (2) the revivalistic phase (1881-90); (3) the political phase 
(1891-95). Even the later phases had an undercurrent of agrarian 
protest. 

Even before the Revolt of 1857-58 had fully ended, this conflict 
assumed a serious aspect and troops had to be sent from Ranchi to 
Gobindpur to restore order in the Basia had Sonepur parganas. Also, 
to remove the grievences Lala Loknath Sahi, a zamindar related to the 
Chota Nagpur maharaja was asked to prepare a record of all the 
bhuinhari land. He worked till 1862, enquiring into 572 cases and 
completing a register of all the bhuinhari lands. 

The Mundas were pacified and even the most disturbed areas 
became quiet. But Sahi had been partisan to the landlords. So in 
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1867 a petitioned signed by 14,000 Christian tribals, was presented to the 
local authorities, asking them to complete the survey. 

To settle the disputes properly the Act II of 1869 was passed by the 
Bengal government. Special commissioners surveyed and demarcated the 
bhuinhari lands and the manjhihas land of the landlords. The bhuinhari 
lands included bhutkheta, clalikatari , pahanae and mahatoai. The first 
was equivalent to nijjote (under own cultivation of the zamindars) in 
other areas. 

The operations continued from 1869 to 1880. The enquiries extended 
to 2,482 villages in the Ranchi district. Though the operations were 
partly successful, they were “a mere palliative of the disorders which 
prevailed in the whole district. ’ 

The Act II of 1869 itself was vague on many issues. The tenures 
to be surveyed were not defined properly. No criterion was fixed for the 
determination of the bhuinhari land. Naturally, in many cases the deci¬ 
sions were arbitrary and unsatisfactory. No wonder the government 
admitted that the operations were unable to remove any cause of dis¬ 
agreement and disputes were still frequent. 

The main cause of the failure was that the rajhas tenures were not 
included in the scope of the Act. Moreover, those bhuinhars who made 
absurd claims, could not be satisfied. Also, some landlords persuaded 
bhuinhars to conceals their status, for the government would impose a 
special tax upon them. 

Once the landlords saw that the exhorbitant claims of the bhuinhars 
had been rejected, they tried to dispossess them of all the lands other 
then the demarcated bhuinhari land. Failing that they took recourse to 
rack-renting. 

Besides, the Mundas and other headmen took little advantage of the 
provisions of the Act, permitting the commutations of praedial condi¬ 
tions and services for cash payment. In fact, just more than a thousand 
applications were received. Moreover, outside the Chota Nagpur 
zamindar no survey was undertaken. 

The sardars were disappointed, for their ancestral lands were not ful¬ 
ly restored. The German mission in 1876 called for the abolition of many 
taxes and imposts. But the government ignored it. The Mundas then 
claimed in 1879 that Chota Nagpur belonged to them. In 1881 some 
sardars set up a raj'at Dresa, the old headquarters of the Chota Nagpur 
maharaja. The government only punished these sardars. 

In the Act I of 1879 the word bhuinhari or its local variant khuntkatti 
was not defined. Not even the Act I B.C. took it up. This Act provided 
that no bhuinhar or khuntkattidar or korkar holders would be liable to 
any enhancement of rent preveously paid by him for his land unless it 
was proved that the tenure had been created within twenty years before 
the institution of the suit to enhance the rent of the said lands. In the 
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case of an enhancement the rent should not exececd one-half of ihe rent 
paid by an ordinary tentant with a right of occupancy in the same type 
of land. 

The local courts, however, failed to understand the exact meaning of 
the terms and could not give effect to the relevant provisions Thus until 
one Lister started the survey and settlement operations many of the 
bhuinliars suffered and the situation became serious. The landlords evaded 
the provisions of the Act, rack-rented and increased the praedial services 
frequently by instituting suits for arrears of rent at enhanced rates by 
cheating the ryots to agree to higher rates. 

The disappointment with the new Act inevitably led to a movement 
of protest. In the villages with mostly Christian inhabitants praedial 
service was refused. In a few cases the landlords were forcibly deprived 
of their khas lands. 

The bhuinhari survey had other defects which fanned the flame of 
revolt. It had been extended only to the privileged tenures and that too 
to a portion of the Ranchi district. Nothing was done to commute the 
praedial dues and services which was a perpetual source of tussle 
between the tenants and the landlords. 

Since the operations were not extended to the khuntkatti area, 
future troubles were inevitable. Further, the ordinary raiyati ( rajhas ) 
lands which formed the bulk of the cultivated area, were left out. No 
wonder the struggle regarding these lands began with a fresh vigour. 

Besides, in 1872 the government recognised the title of ‘maharaja’ 
for the Hinduised chief of the Chota Nagpur zamindari and in 1876 the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act was passed to stop the troubles 
arising between the purchaser of the land in lieu of debts and the 
villagers whose rights were infringed upon. 

Under the Civil Procedure Act of 1859 the officers had been looking 
into such problems. But its provisions were not enough; even though 
mischief was averted from time to time as the officers did not have 
enough powers of interference. 

Now by the Act VI of 1876 the executive authorities were given 
effective powers as they had enjoyed from 1834 to 1859, to prevent any 
mischief in the debt repayment proceedings involving the land. But the 
root of the evil could not be removed. 

From 1885 to 1887 protests were made against the system of beth- 
begari (compulsory labour), the exaction of praedial conditions ( raku - 
mats ) and the rack-renting of rajhas lands, and demands were made to 
ascertain the status of the Munda proprietors of the khutkatti villages 
not included in the bhuinhari survey. Many Mundas and Oraons refused 
to pay the rent to the landlords. Efforts were made to capture the 
majhihas land in Tilma, Tamar, etc. 

In 1886-87 the newly converted tribals asked the German mission- 
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aries whether they had the power to get them the lands according to the 
provisions of the recent Acls. Since the reply was in the negative 
they scolded these missionaries, broke olF their relationship with the 
Mission and turned for support to the Roman Catholic Mission with its 
branches at Burudi (Khunti tliana) since 1874 and at Doranda since 1883. 

With this support the agitation spread to the police stations of Basia, 
Pakote, Sisai and Chainpur in 1889-90. 1 he Roman Christian Youths 
moved about, forcibly converting the tribals. Money was collected for 
meeting the expenses of taking the complaints regarding the encroach¬ 
ments of their land tenures to the authorities. Thousands of petitions 
were put in, praying that they should be allowed to form the village 
communities under the government umbrella. Unfortunately the peti¬ 
tions were summarily rejected. 

In 1889 many landlords petitioned the government against the activi¬ 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church. But generally even non-Christian 
tribals resisted the claim of the landlords to exact unlimited services from 
them. In some villages the Christians tried to forcibly cut off the top 
knots of the non-Christian tribals to convert them to Christianity, and 
failing that forcibly cut and carried off the crops from the manjluhas 
lands. 

In 1890 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal held a conference at 
Ranchi with the leading zamindars, missionaries and officials. The 
Commissioner prescribed a scale of service renderable for each holding 
according to the custom of the area. The Christian missionaries were 
asked to keep oil the land question. But the sardars who were taking 
subscriptions were punished. The varying terms of imprisonment and 
the death of a few in the jails showed that the Ranchi authorities were 
siding with the zamindars. They were also disillusioned with the mission¬ 
aries and the Calcutta babus. 

Small wonder that there was a clear anti-British stance from 1890 
onwards. The constitutional method had obviously failed. The British 
rule, they thought, was the root of their problem. In 1892 many of the 
neo -sardars planned to kill all the contractors and German missionaries. 
B.ut they failed. 

The ground was prepared for a purely political movement under 
Birsa Munda. 

VII. THE BIRSA MOVEMENT, 1896-1901 

It was in the middle of 1897 that the ferment among the Mundas 
came to the surface again when they found a charismatic leader in Birsa 
Munda of the Chalked village in the Tamar thana. 

At a time when the peaceful sardari , agitation had failed and 
scarcity, famine and epidemics were ravaging the Ranchi district and its 
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neighbourhood, Birsa appeared as a messiah, giving a new hope to liis 
despairing people. 

Birsa’s stay at Chaibasa in the Singhbhum area from 1886 onwards 
moulded his personality in a particular way. He was influenced by 
Christianity and by the help the German Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
missions had given to the Sardari Larai. His stay in a Christian mission 
school gave him a smattering of the English language and a rudimentary 
knowledge of Hindi. 

Soon after leaving Chaibasa in 1890 Birsa severed his connections 
with the German mission and according to the plan of the sardari agita¬ 
tion turned to the Roman Catholic mission, but he did not formally join 
it. 

At Bandgaon Birsa came into contact in 1891 with Anand Panre, a 
mun.shi of the zamindar, and learnt the rudiments of Vaishnavism. A 
Vaishnava saint also influenced him and Birsa gave up meat and wore 
the sacred thread of the high caste Hindus. Once he had the vision of 
the Hindu God Vishnu. 

Later Birsa kept himself in touch with the sardars who were fighting 
against the restrictions imposed on the tribals with regard to the reserved 
forest in the Porahat (Singhbhum) area. Under the Indian Forest Act 
VII of 1878 all waste lands in the villages of Chota Nagpur were deemed 
‘protected forest’ in 1893-94. Birsa led many ryots of Sigrida to 
Chaibasa to petition for the remission of the forest dues, but in vain. 

In 1895 Birsa reverted to his original faith, sacrificed a goat to the 
spirit and did not like the bonga worship. Then in May-June 1895 the 
Supreme God, lie felt, entered his spirit and he became a prophet. 
One day he dreamt of a grey-haired old man (Haram Horo) with a spear 
in his hand in the presence of the Bonga (Spirit), a raja, a judge and him¬ 
self. The old man called each of them to climb a slippery mahua tree 
and bring down a valuable object from its top. Only Birsa succeeded. 
Obviously the dream projected his present conflicts with the authorities, 
the zamindar and the old religion. 

Then in a forest in the rains Birsa was said to have been transformed 
through the impact of a thunder storm and a lightening and received the 
divine word regarding the deliverance of his people. 

The news spread like wild fire and Birsa became a healter for his 
people. He also started preaching his new religion and the Mundas even 
from distant villages came to listen to him. He cited parables, asking 
his people to be laborious. He claimed to be the father of the earth and 
he attacked the bongas. 

Not only the Mundas, but also the Oraons and Kherias flocked to 
Chalked to see the prophet. Like Bhagirath and Dubia, the leaders of 
the Kherwar Movement of the Santals in the 1870s and 80s Birsa asked 
his followers to destroy all the white pigs and white fowls for they were 
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unclean. Once this was done he announced that fire and stones would 
rain from the heavens on a particular day and only those who took 
shelter in Chalked would be saved. Stores of rice were collected and 
temporary huts erected and crowds of armed Mundas, especially from 
the sardari villages, assembled there. 

Soon this revitalisation movement became an agrarian Movement. 
First the rebels decided not to pay the land revenue and to hold the land 
rent-free. Then it was decided to re-establish the Munda’s old rights in 
respect of forests. Birsa asked his followers to defy the authorities for 
the raj of Queen Victoria had ended and the Munda (Birsa) raj had com¬ 
menced. He convinced them that if the government forces opposed him, 
the rifles wouid become wood and the bullets water. Since Birsa was now 
a Bhagwan (God), people believed him. 

The authorities then acted and Birsa was arrested and brought to 
Ranchi. He was charged with casting odium upon the government, 
announcing the disappearance of the treasury, and inability of the govern¬ 
ment arms and ammunitions and norent campaign in defiance of the 
authority. Ultimately he was convicted and imprisoned for two years 
with a fine of Rs. 50. 

But the Birsait movement continued. The followers of Birsa believ¬ 
ed that their leader had temporarily gone to heaven and would re¬ 
appear at the appropriate time. And Birsa did appear on his release from 
the prison. He started urging his people to assert their ancient rights 
over the land and the jungle. He immediately gathered a large follow¬ 
ing. He desecrated the Hindu temple of Chutia, presumably to assert his 
claim to the Chota Nagpur raj, of which Chutia was an ancient seat. He 
sent secret messages to his followers on the night of the Holi festival of 
the Hindus to get prepared for the struggle. 

The government tried to arrest him, but he went underground for 
two years, moving from village to village inciting the people. He and his 
followers did useful work during the famine of 1897-99. 

When the constructive programme was over and the rebel forces 
were trained and reorganised, he asked his people to attack the authori¬ 
ties and the Christian missionaries. The secret meetings were held at 
night and in secluded areas. After one of such meetings Birsa led his 
men to the top of the Dumri hill where he planted two flags—one red 
and the other white. Then he told his followers that there would be a 
great fight with the Dikkus in which the ground would be as red as the 
flag with their blood. 

Birsa told the crowds that they had suffered much at the hands of 
the zamindars, rajas, hakims and others and they must now be revenged 
upon, In one of the meetings a plantain tree was stuck up and Birsa got 
it cut into seven pieces with the remark that in the same way he would 
cut the rajas and the hakims until he set up his own raj. 
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On 24 December 1899 this vendetta began. A scries oi murderous 
attack were made on the Indian Christians and others in the flianas of 
Ranchi, Basia and Khunti. Then on 7 January about 300 Mundas, 
armed with sharp weapons, attacked the Khunti police station, killed one 
of the constables and set fire to some houses. Such violent acts continued 
in early 1900. Burning of houses and indiscriminate killings continued 
until the British troops arrived. 

Many men, women and children on the rebel side were killed. But 
the rebels could not be cowed down. Hundreds of Birsaits were arrested. 
In February 1900 Birsa himself was arrested with much difficulty. 

Some of the trial cases went in appeal to the Calcutta High Court. 
Birsa died of Cholera in the jail ami others were sentenced from hanging 
and transportation for life to varying terms of imprisonment. 

The Birsa rising impressed upon the government the need oi remov¬ 
ing all the grievances of the tribals. Already the grievances with regard 
to rakumats and began' were sought to be removed through the Com¬ 
mutation Act of 1897. Now a compulsory commutation of the praedial 
services could be done. But like its predecessors, this Act also remained 
ineffective. Now in 1901 it was decided to have a Suivey and Settlement 
of the Munda areas. 


This work. was4iet*iLrLJuJ9()2- AL| }he_naraediaf services were_com- 

rhiQ wnrt washPinin in IQIIT All inp mraenial Wfrp rnm- 

rauted in the Ranchi district. The law relating to landlords and tenants 
was amended and improved in the light of the experience gained during 
the settlement operations by the Act V of 1903 which dealt mainly with 
the Mundari Khuntkaiti tenancies and finally by the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act (Act VI of 1908) which re-arranged and consolidated the 
previous enactments in force and embodied certain provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and some new provisions confirming local customary 
right and usages. 


Nature 

The Birsa movement, like other tribal movements, was agrarian and 
defensive in nature. While the contemporary British newspapers em¬ 
phasised its agrarian and religious nature, the Indian newspapers focused 
on its political character. In fact, no zamindar or dikku was killed or 
molested during this movement, though the anti-dikku stance was quite 
pronounced. 

By now the rebels were convinced that the British rule was at the 
root of all the evils. Though the agrarian dimension of this movement 
was the same as in the sardari larai the charismatic leadership of the Birsa 
made the former a messianic movement. 

Like the hool of the Santal Parganas (1855) this unrest (ulgulan) was 
aimed at reviving the gold old days of the tribals where there was no 
exploitation. And for a time the Birsa movement did halt the rapid 
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breakdown of the agrarian order, secured some khuutkatti villages and 
led to the creation of more manageable administrative units. 

The ulgulan shared with the Indian National Movement an anti- 
British stance, with a no-rent campaign as one of the common means of 
protest. It was motivated by the tribal urge to estabish their own 
kingdom under the leadership of Birsa to the exclusion of all the enemies 
of the Mundas, including the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur and his tenure 
and under-tenure holders, the Christian churches and the British raj. 
The religion of the new raj would be one preached by Birsa. The move¬ 
ment was basically revivalistic, but also reformist in nature, relying on 
some Hindu and Christian elements. 

The anti-British crado of the movement later merged with the Tana 
Bhagat and Hari Baba movements and the Birsa cult survived even into 
the modern times. 

VIII. THE TANA BHAGAT AND UNNATi SAMAJ MOVEMENTS, 
1914-1942 AND THE HARI BABA MOVEMENT, 1930-31 

In 1914-1915 two movements known as the Tana Bhagat Movement 
and the Unnati Samaj, were started. The former was originally a purely 
religious movement confined mainly to the Oraons, It wanted to substi¬ 
tute Hinduised religious doctrines for the old anonistic beliefs of the 
tribals. 

The Unnati Samaj was a movement organised by the Lutheran 
Christians among the Mundas directed towards the moral and social 
amelioration of these people. The two movements, though allied in their 
aims, were at the outset entirely separate and non-political in their 
objects. 

The founder of the Tana Bhagat movement was one Jatra Oraon 
(Dhangar) of village Chingri in the Bishnupur thana in the Gumla sub¬ 
division. In April 1914 this youngman of 20 proclaimed that Dharmesh 
(God) had asked the Oraons to give up the worship of bhuts (spirit), to 
abstain from meet and liquor, to stop animal sacrifice, and to stop 
ploughing the fields and labouring for others. Jatra taught his followers 
divine mantras for the exorcism of spirits and curing of diseases. 

Eventually Jatra was arrested with his seven followers and sentenced 
to 1 1 years’ imprisonment. Meanwhile other gurus like Devmania of 
Batkuri preached his message. Jatra Oraon was said to have 2,60,000 
followers in the district of Ranchi, Palamau and Hazaribagh. 

It was a reformist movement aimed at promoting simplicity and 
purity of life among the Oraons. But it was also an agrarian movement, 
a protest against the oppressions by the zamindars, the usurers and 
others. 

First of all, the Tana Bhagat made a symbolic break w th the past 
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by a mass exorcism (tana) of bhuts from the Oraon households. Then 
they gave up alcohol, meat and hunting, even though each of these was 
indispensable in their life so far. In the process of Hinduisation they 
became vegetarians and took ritual bath and sacred thread. Now they 
worshipped God alone and had their congregational prayer on Thursdays 
in imitation of the Christians. 

In March 1919 about 800 Oraons gathered near the house of one 
Mayo Orain at the village Sero under the thana Bero in the Lohardagga 
subdivision. The meeting place had been well decorated with flags and 
about 1,000 cooking places had been set up in a neighbouring grove. 

The leader Sibu, a boy of twenty, told a government ollicer that 
Bhagwan (God) had told him that he was destined to become the leader 
of the world. After the Holi festival great changes were expected. The 
leader showed some seribblings on a footstap paper in Hindi, said to be 
the directives from God to reform the world. The devoters believed that 
they need not work for God would free them. 

Later, the Deputy Commissioner sent summons to Sibu to meet him 
at Ranchi, but he refused to oblige him. Meanwhile the Bhagats had 
decided not to pay any rent to the zamindars or chaukulari tax to the 
government. 

The movement was anti-zamindar, anti-trader and usurer and anti¬ 
government. Presumably Sibu and Mayo were imitating Birsa Munda 
and Bhagrit and Dubia Gosain of the past, and were bringing in a 
religious and agrarian dimension to a political movement. In fact the 
Thursday school of the Birsaits later mixed up with Tana Bhagats in the 
Karra and Torpa thanas. 

Sibu and Mayo were arrested and when they were being brought to 
Ranchi 200 of their followers followed them to demand their ralease. 
When they refused to listen to the the Deputy Commissioner four more 
leaders were arrested and others dispersed. 

One of the leaflets of the Tana Bhagats said that the raj of the 
zamindars had ended and that of the pious men had begun. Besides the 
no-rent compaign, the leaders asked the banias (grocers) to stop their 
trade because they used to rob the tribals. The cloth of the merchants 
(the Marwaris) might be burnt to ashes as they were charging high rates 
and cheating religious minded people. The Muslims also might perish. 
So would the vagabond and prostitutes before the Hindu month of 
Phaigun. 

The leaflet lemented that the non-tribals, the Brahmans, the Rajputs, 
the rajas and the zamindars had nothing with them when they came to 
Chota Nagpur, but now they were powerful enough to beat up the 
Oraons and the Mundas. The Christians, God told the Bhagats, were 
said to belong to the lowest class. 

The Deputy Commissioner called these Bhagats 'misguided people’ 
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and was willing to drop all the proceedings against them if the movement 
subsided. 

By December 1919 the Tana Bhagats of Tikoo in their petitions to 
the government, alleged grievances against the zamindars. They threaten¬ 
ed that the district authorities would not listen, they would loot the 
property of one Domen Sahu, a zamindar of Balumath, and even kill 
him. 

The Deputy Commissioner asked them to come over to Ranchi, but 
two Bhagats, Jitu and Turia, told the Sub-Inspector of Police at Tikoo 
that they would not. They also complained that a landlord had as¬ 
saulted them and the ta/isildar of Chichari had attached their property for 
the non-payment of dues. So they planned to attack that zamindar and 
the tahsifdar. 

The Bhagats offered water daily at Tikoo on the grave of an Oraon 
martyr who had been killed in a revolt a century back. 

In another village named Tikri, a couple of miles to the north of 
Kuru police station, about 400 Tana Bhagats assembled under their 
leader Turia Bhagat. Here again it was decided to stop the payment of 
the chaukidari tax as well as the vaccination of the tribals. 

The Bhagats some of whom had come from the Palamau and 
Hazaribagh districts also, had asked the police and the zamindars to 
supply them food but failing that they went home to eat. Wild rumours 
were afloat since the zamindar of Balumath had been threatened. 

Meanwhile Sibu and Mayo Oraon continued to be in the jail. The 
Bhagats were demanding their release, but the district authorities were 
reluctant for fear of the unrest spreading. 

The government was also reluctant to withdraw the Gurkha force 
from Ranchi in view of the Tana Bhagat movement in the district. The 
convicted leaders of the movement were also shifted from the Ranchi 
iail. 

While trying to stamp out this movement the authorities tried to 
convince the Bhagats that their leaders were not Bhagwan. Unless it 
was done, they feared, an armed revolt might take place. They also 
suspected the hand of some influential people behind the movement. 

By 1920 the Tana Bhagat Movement became a part of the Indian 
National movement. The Bhagats were influenced by Mahatma Gandhi 
and his Non-Co-operation Movement. They joined as satyagrahis and 
court arrested. They wore Khadi cloth and the Gandhi cap and furled 
the tri-colour flag of the Indian National Congress in front of their 
houses. 

In 1921-22 the Tana Bhagat Movement as well as the Unnati Samaj 
Movement showed an antagonistic attitude to the landlords and the 
government. They attempted to organise by means of the panchayats a 
powerful body of opinion to force the government to introduce certain 
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agrarian reforms. Meetings were organised at which resolutions with 
respect to the charkha , temperance, independent schools and the power 
of the panchayat to deal with petty cases, were passed. 

In 1922 a Tana Bhagat panchayat fined a ryot and the police of 
Sisai intervened. The same year many Tana Bhagats attended the Gaya 
session of the Indian National Congress. They court arrested in large 
numbers and remained at the forefront of the national movement in 
the Ranchi district. Bare-footed they used to walk long distances with 
the Congress flag in their hands to carry its message to the masses even 
in the inaccessible areas. They also attended the meetings organised by 
the non-co-operators. 

In 1929 the government on the recommendation of the Chota 
Nagpur Commissioner rejected the memorial of the landlords' association 
•of Ranchi, asking for a general rent settlement. This was partly the 
result of the Tana Bhagat Movement, campaigning against rent payment. 

During the Quit India Movement (1942) the Tana Bhagats as¬ 
sembled at the Mander Hat and Chamar Bhagat and Goa Bhagat asked 
the people to push on the movement and the government servants to 
resign. These leaders and some others who were distributing leaflets 
were arrested by the police. 

On 24 August four Tana Bhagats attacked the post office at Burmu 
and took away the dak (mails) by force. On 28 August some Tana 
Bhagats tried to capture the Burmu police station, but they were arrested. 
A few days later in a meeting at Tuko Hat in the Bero Police 
station the Tana Bhagats advocated the non-payment of taxes, but they 
were arrested. Later on 26 September many Tana Bhagats assembled at 
Daragaon Hat in the Chainpur police station to remove the government 
employees from their offices, but two of the leaders were arrested and the 
houses of many were searched. Still later many Tana Bhagats tried to 
attack the Dumarpat Dak Bungalow but they were dispersed by the 
police and some arrested. Even the procession of Tana Bhagats at Bero 
was dispersed by the policy. In the middle of November some Tana 
Bhagats were arrested. Already in August-September many Tana 
Bhagats had been arrested at village Tippu under the Latehar police 
station in Palamau. 

Thus the Tana Bhagat movement which initially aimed at social and 
religious changes, turned out to be a political movement aimed at ending 
the British raj. 

The Hari Baba Movement, 1931-32 

This movement, like the Tana Bhagat Movement, became a part of 
the Indian National Movement. It affected the northern parts of 
Singhbhum and the whole of the Ranchi district. 

The leader of the movement, Dukha Ho (Hari Baba) like Bir$a and 
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the Tana Bhagats, described the worship of the bongas. His followers 
cut down the trees where the bongas were supposed to live. Like the 
Birsaits and the Tana Bhagats, they had their prayers on Thursdays. 
But their deity was Hanuman (the monkey-faced Hindu God). Again, 
like the Tana Bhagats, they gave up meat and drinks. They wore the 
sacred thread, bathed twice a day, worshipped the Tulsi (basil) plant in 
their courtyard as Hindus do. Fasting, recitation of mantras and 
shaking of body and head led to the trance. 

The movement had a strong political undercurrent. By uniting the 
tribals it aimed at ending all oppressors. Hari Baba claimed to be a 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In July 1931 Dukha Ho visited the Congress headquarters at 
Chakradharpur. He also establised contact with Tarachand of Dhalbhum 
who later started collaborating with him. 

Even after Hari Baba was arrested, his followers believed that he 
had only gone out to fight the British. They looked forward to the day 
when the ‘Gandhi raj’ would come and they would celebrate it with 
dances and feasts. 

When any village wanted to join the new cult its inhabitants had to 
leave their home and dwell in the sarna (sacred grove) and eat only one 
meal. At the end of a week the Munda and Pahan (the headman and 
the village priest) went to the shrine with offerings. Hari Baba accepted 
them and explained that he was the Singh bonga and only he should be 
worshipped. 

Unlike the Birsaits (of the Munda tribe) and the Tana Bhagats (of 
the Oraon tribe) movements the Hari Baba movement (of the Ho tribe) 
tried to revitalise the tribal society and to end the alien rule. But the last 
one did not survive long. 

Conclusion 

The study of the tribal movements in Chota Nagpur from the advent 
of the British to the Quit India Movement (1942) shows that in the early 
stage the risings were sporadic, but the Tamar and Palamau risings of 
1819-20, the Kol rising (1831-32), the Bhumij Revolt (1832-33), the 
Sardari Larai (1858-90), the Birsa rising (1898-1901), and the Tana 
Bhagat Movement (1914-42) were more widespread and effective. During 
the Revolt of 1857 the Charos and the Kherwars of Palamau and the 
Hos of Singhbhum and Kolhan played a significant role. 

The earlier movements were violent with limited aims. They were 
concerned with the immediate problems only. But the anti-British 
dimension was quite pronounced even in these revolts. The Sardari 
Larai and the Tana Bhagat Movement were by and large peaceful and 
constitutional. At least two revolts, one of 1832 and the other of 1895 
had charismatic leaders to guide the protesters. 
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TEe aim of every phase of the movement was rather modest: To 
recreate the old scenario where there would be no exploitation by the 
dikkus. Since these primitive rebels could not cope with the new pressures 
of the colonial system, they later wanted to revitalise their society and 
often rose to remove the encroachments on their system. 

It is significant to note that the Tana Bhagats and the followers of 
Hari Baba closely associated themselves with the mainstream of the 
Indian National Movement, even though they were not familiar with the 
concept of nationalism or the nuances of the struggle under Gandhi. 

A study of these millenarian movements may help us in understand¬ 
ing the nature, the sentiments and the aspirations of the tribesmen for 
our future guidance. It is wrong to wait till the tribesmen have to protest 
violently to get their grievances redressed. They are simple and need 
' murt ipathy. 
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Background 

The Indian National Army (hereinafter referred to a** ™ *' 
essentially the creation of Indian Army personnel posted m ivia.t be 
when the Japanese attacked the Allied Forces in the Far East ion 
December 8, 1941. It would be appropriate, therefore, to mention some 
aspects of this army as it existed then. It may surprise the present and 
future generations to know that up to the First Great War of 1914-18, 
even the Indians with the best of talents and hailing from the best of 
families, could only rise to the ranks of Subedars and Subedar Majors. 
And after a life-time of service, they were still juniors to the British. 
Second Lieutenants had to salute these youngsters of 19 to 20 years of age. 
It was only during this war that some Subedars and Subedar Majors were 
given the ranks of Captains and Majors. And it was not till 1920 
that Indians started getting Kings Commissions on reglar basis. The 
first lot to get these commissions was from the Indore College Cadets, 
after that included K.M. Cariappa, who later became the first Indian 
Army Chief. There, these commissions were given after training 
at Royal Military College Sandhurst, England. And even then only a 
dozen Indians were given these commissions per year, compared to 
dozens of Britishers. Worse still, these Indian officers were posted to 
specified units, six Infantry and two Cavalry. No Britishers were 
posted to these units thereafter. And Britishers did not have to serve 
under Indians directly. And entry into the officer grades of the techni¬ 
cal arms, as engineers, was not opened to Indians till the late twenties 
again after training in England. Indians’ entry into the Indian Air 
Force and Indian Navy came later still. Our own Military Academy at 
Dehra Dun did not start producing officers till mid-thirties. Thus at the 
state of second Great War in 1939, the highest rank any Indian held was 
that of a Major, not counting the Indian Medical Service and the hono¬ 
rary ranks given to Princes and some others as a decoration. And the first 
Indian Commissioned Officer from Dehra Dun Military Academy (ICO-I), 
Bhagwati Singh, a very fine officer in my company, was only a Lieutenant, 
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when this war started. This was the officer situation in the Indian 
Army ih 1939. And the British were careful in selecting Indian officers 
from institutions that they could count upon most. The British, of 
course, were counting upon the Indian Army personel to keep and 
prolong their rule over India, though they had a number of British units 
posted all over the country, an indirect acceptance that foreign rule can 
always be in danger. Hence the British did not want to Indianize the 
Officer category of the Indian Army for as long as possible, though in 
the civil services Indians had reached the higher positions much earlier. 
Nevertheless, as history had shown earlier all over the world, love of ones* 
motherland overwhelms other considerations at critical stages, as the 
formation of the INA in Malaya in 1942 was to prove again. 

Scene, 1938-41 

ti. ,*The first Indian troops to Malaya reached Singapore in August 1939, 
as * part of Force Emu. The arrival of Indian Officers with equal 
status to the British caused a sensation amongst the Indian community 
there, even though the seniormost amongst us were only Captains, as 
S.M. Shrinagesh, and K.S. Thimayya, both of whom later become Army 
Chiefs. The Indians in Malaya till then had been considered inferior to 
the British in all spheres. And the story goes that there was a notice at 
the entrance of the Kuala Lumpur Club, ‘Indians and Dogs not allowed*. 
This situation was to change almost overnight. And later with the for¬ 
mation of the Indian Independence League (hereinafter referred to as IIL) 
and INA, members of the Indian community were to come into their 
own, enjoying due respect and status, specially in the areas formally 
controlled by the British and the Dutch. 

Up to 1940 the British plans in this area catered only for the 
defence of Singapore from sea attack. Increasing Japanse military 
activities forced the British to plan for the defence of Malayan main 
land as well. Result, 11 “Indian Division, under the command of 
Major General Mursay Lyon, arrived in Malaya in October 1940, and 
set up its headquarters at Kuala Lumpur. I was on the staff of this 
formation with the rank of a Major. A few months later, it moved 
forward to Nee Soon, south of Alor Star and was replaced by 9th Indian 
Division commanded by Major General Barstow. The headquarters of 
the Indian Corps, commanded by Lt.-Generaf Riggy Heath was also at 
Kuala Lumpur. The overall army commander, Lt.-Gen. Percival, and 
the overall Commander of all forces in Malaya, Air Chief Marshal 
Brooke Popham, both had their headquarters at Singapore. 

The Malayan Battle : 8-12-41 to 15-2-42 

The British had planned to delay the enemy from reaching 
Singapore for at least si* months by which time they hoped to get 
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sufficient reinforcements to resume the offensive. HowevtV, these 
arrangements came too late and proved inadequate. Though an Air 
Chief Marshal was the overall Commander, there was no air force 
worth the name. Furthermore, a plan had been formed to enter South 
Thailand in order to fight the Japanese when they were the weakest 
by landing by sea around Singapore. This plan was abandoned at the 
last moment. And to add insult to injury, the prepared favourable posi¬ 
tion, North of Slor Star, known as the Jitra Line, was given up at the 
last moment in the hope that the Japanese could be delayed further 
north. The sack of Brigadier Lay and Major General Murray Lyon for 
this fault could make no difference. And on the very first day of the 
battle, 1 December 1941, Japanese succeeded in destroying the so-called 
famous battleships. The Prince of Wales and The Repulse , thereby 
gaining sea supremacy, having already got a superiority. Resn" ^ ^1 
these factors was a one-sided battle from the very first day. Arrive uff 
an Australian Division under ths command of Major General Gorden 
Bannet in January could make no difference now. And by February 2, 
1942 with the fall of Singapore all was over. It this rather shameful 
defeat that created the circumstances for the formation of the INA and 
the I1L. And the Indians in that area, both the prisoners of war and the 
civilians, should be given credit, whatever the drawbacks, for seizing 
this opportunity in the cause of their motherland. They suffered very 
heavily, with defeats in the battlefields, for reason beyond their control. 
But their scarifices were not in vain. They gained psychological victory 
that realy counted, thereby making history, as will be seen by the story 
that follows. 

Farrer Park Gathering 16/17-2-1942 

The British surrendered at Singapore on 15, February 1942. All 
Indian troops were ordered to gather at Farrer Park the next day. 
Though physical conditions concerning food, water, sanitation, hygeine, 
etc. were very bad following total disorganization, it was like a Mela 
gathering, all of us welcoming each other, finding who is alive and who 
was not. Shortly after my arrival at this Park, I was called over the 
microphone to come to the main pavilion. On reaching there, I found 
Major Iwachi Filjiwara and his group, the Japanese Liaison group to 
our movement as well as Mohan Singh and his colleagues. Later I had 
to translate the speech of Colonel Hung, who had come there on behalf 
of the British High Command to hand over the Indian Prisoners of War 
to join him in organizing a National Force to help in the fight for the 
independence of our motherland, adding that Japaneses had promised 
all help to us in this effort. This was the first time most of the priso¬ 
ners of war, including myself, learnt that something unusual had hap¬ 
pened during the actual fighting. But qq that day our first priority 
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was to settle the prisoners of war in proper accommodation, to ensure 
againir the spread of disease and to arrange for proper food and water. 
As the seniormost combatant officer, I was entrusted with this task. 
This was fortunately completed after a few days, thanks specially to 
our medical personnel. 

A few days later, Mohan Singh met me and told me his story. Shortly 
after the war started, he was cut off. While wandering in the jungles, 
with some colleagues including Mohd. Akram and organizing retreat, he 
was pleasantly surprised to see some Sikhs coming along with the Japanse 
force, headed by Giani Pritam Singh, hailing from Sarpkalan of Amritsar 
District. He was informed by the Giani that Japanese would welcome if 
he and others took up the cause of their motherland. And they would 
render all assistance to them. Japanese Special Team for this purpose 
headed by Major Fujiwara was there for the same purpose. It stands to 
O'* | Mohan Singh’s credit that he seized the opportunity without hesi- 
ta*°m. Thereafter his plan was simple. A number of soldiers who were 
cut off along with him would return to their units, with Japanese help, 
and at the next battle, this was easy, too. This plan had started by the 
end of December 1941. And by the time Singapore fell, Mohan Singh was 
clearly the leader of this group. And when he met me, he was sporting 
enough to offer me the lead in this movement, as I was the seniormost 
officer there. However, my reactions were mixed. On the one hand 
was my long attachment with the British, on the other, it was not 
possible to stiffie thoughts for my motherland. And the way Colonel 
Hunt had handed us over to the Japanese had also adversely affected me. 
Without any hesitation the British had agreed to the Japanese demand 
that Indian Officers be separated from others and handed over as if we 
were mere scapegoats to be thrown away when no longer required. So 
after thinking over the matter, I thanked Mohan Singh for his offer and 
told him that he was the right person to lead the movement and I would 
be happy to help him as long as we made sure that Japanese do not 
make us mere tools. And to this effect we signed an agreement at a 
local Gurdwara at Singapore. 

Tokyo Conference, March-April 1942 

After extended consuttations in the early days of March amongst 
ourselves, that is between the top army officers and civilians in Malaya 
and Thailand, and between us and the Japanese, it was decided to send 
a select team to Tokyo for consultations with the Japanese High Com¬ 
mand and as well with the well-known revolutionaries residing there, 
namely Raja Mahendra Partap and Rash Behari Bose. The main team 
from Malaya consisted of Mohan Singh, Myself and Mohd. Akram Khan 
from the army side and K.P.K. Menon, N. Raghavan, S.C. Gopi and 
N.K. Ayer all leading lawyers, and, of course, Giani Pritam Singh from 
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the civil side. 

At Bangkok we were joined by Swami Satyanand Puri, a verT* able 
person, in charge of the local India Culture Centre. Along with the 
Japanese team, we flew to Tokyo in two planes in mid-March. Here I 
must record with the deepest regret that on arrival at Tokyo we were 
informed that the other plane had crashed killing all. Among them were 
Giani Pritam Singh, Swami Satyanand Puri, Capt. Mohd. Akram Khan 
and N.K. Ayer. They are hardly known or remembered now. But 
history should record that they were the first martyrs of our movement 
in the East. We honoured them at a special ceremony at a local temple, 
where their ashes were enshrined. We were also upset to learn that Raja 
Mahendra Pariap had been replaced by Rash Bchari Bose as President 
of I1L. Against the Japanese wishes we went to see him. And were 
pained to learn that because of his independent views about his 
motherland’s independence, he had not only been removed f' m 
the Presidentship of the 11L but also put under house arrest. ti^Vh 
Behari Bose, quite old now, locally married and with a son in the 
Japanese Army was more acceptable to the Japanese. Even Anand 
Mohan Sahay, the Indian National Congress representative in Japan 
and Secretary of the 1IL, was not allowed to meet us freely. Our 
meeting with General Tojo, the Japanese Premier, was more or less an 
audience. We were taken into his office, lectured to and brought out. 
The main theme of his talk was for our country. All these incidents did 
not exactly cheer us up. But at that stage in our enthusiasm, we took 
these happenings in our stride and went ahead with our plans. Apart 
from our main delegation from Malaya, others present at the discussions 
were Khan and Malik from Hongkong, Usman, actually Hari Singh of 
Ludhiana who had fled the British, from Indonesia and Naik from 
Marchuria. Somehow or the other, these persons did not play any 
significant part in the movement thereafter. The main decisions at the 
Tokyo Conference, presided over by Rash Behari Bose were (i) to 
strengthen the newly formed IIL throughout East Asia; (ii) to raise the 
IN A under IIL auspices based mainly on the Indian Prisoners of war; 
(iii) to safeguard the interests of the Indian community in the area; and 
Civ) to hold a conference of Indian delegates from all over the area at 
Bangkok in June, to ratify these decisions and to strengthen the freedom 
movement. We returned to Singapore in mid-April and set about 
making the preliminary arrangements to get going both regarding the 
INA and IIL and to ensure the success of the Bangkok Conference. The 
plan for the formation of the INA was also more or less finalised. 

The Japanese had by now guessed that I was not their man. And 
from their point of view they were correct. So after I had done the 
initial planning of the INA, they persuaded Mohan Singh by various 
false arguments as arousing his jealousy that I might replace him as I 
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happened to be much senior to him in the Indian Army, and succeeded 
in sending me to Bangkok straight away for the so called purpose of 
miking preliminary arrangement for the Bangkok Conference, but, in 
reality to get me away from the centre of activities at Singapore. So 
along with two officers, Major M.S. Dhillon and Capt. Hussain, 1 
reached Bangkok in May. 

Bangkok Conference, 15—20 June 1942 

This conference was held from 15 to 20 June. About 150 delegates 
from all over the East attended, representing two million members of 
the Indian community. This conference passed resolutions that will be 
recorded as fully honourable. Apart from the formalization of the deci¬ 
sions of the Tokyo Conference and envisaging further strengthening of 
1IL and INA, these catered for: 

amf l. That complete independence of India, free from any foreign 
control, domination, interference of whatsoever nature, shall be 
' the object of this movement. 

2. That as the Indian National Congress is the only political 
organization, which can claim to represent the real interests of 
India, this conference is of the opinion that the programme and 
plan of action of this movement be so guided, controlled and 
directed as to bring them into line with the aims and intentions 
of the Indian National Congress. 

3. All prisoners of war and all members of the Indian community, 
numbering nearly two millions, along with their properties will 
be placed under the direct control of the IIL, to sefeguard their 
interests and security and to strengthen the movement. 

4. That Subhash Chandra Bose be invited and brought over from 
Europe to give real strength and inspiration to the movement. 

5. That while we are highly grateful to the Japanese for their 
assistance, without which we can hardly expect to succeed, the 
Japanese should forthwith declare their acceptance of these 
resolutions so that we could go ahead with confidence knowing 
that our actions and motives will be appreciated and approved 
both in India and outside. 

To carry out the objectives of the Tokyo and Bangkok Conferences, 
the following Council of Action was formed : 

Rash Behari Bose President 

Major-G en. Mohan Singh Head of the INA and Incharge of 

Defence A Hairs 

Lt.-Col. A.Q. Gilani Military Training 
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K.P.K. Menon Publicity and Propaganda 

N. Raghavan Organization I1L 

July-November 1942 

Although 1 had been designated the Chief Adviser of the INA and 
its number two with the rank of a full Colonel, all others then holding 
lesser ranks, the Japanese again succeeded in keeping me out of the 
Council of Action. The organization of the INA now went further 
ahead. About half of the Indian prisoners of war, totalling at least 45,000 
were already to join INA. Admittedly, their motives varied. Some came 
to escape hardships, others to keep company with their colleagues who 
had joined and some in the hope that they will be able to escape to 
India later. These motives were but natural, all of them being ordinary 
human beings. But gradually the spirit caught up and love of mother¬ 
land became the motive for most of them. It was hoped to event)'"’m 
raise three divisions of 15,000 troops each. The first division had alr^ p 
started going ahead. And by September 1942, it was ready. It had 
three Brigades, overall Commander being General Mohan Singh. ' 

1. Gandhi Brigade commanded by Lt.-Col. M.J. Kiani 

2. Nehru Brigade commanded by Lt.-Col. Aziz Ahmed Khan 

3. The Azad Brigade cc mmanded by Lt.-Col. Parkash Chand. 

There were a number of supporting groups commanded by various 
officers, some of whom as Lt.-Col. J.K. Bhonsle and Lt.-Col. Shah Nawaz 
Khan, later became well known. It may be noted that the brigades 
were named after our national leaders in pursuance of our objectives. 
The Junior Commissioned Officer rank was abolished. Only one rank 
was to exist among the officers. Hindi words of command were intro¬ 
duced. There were comman kitchens. One of the main features of the 
INA was total secularism. No one thought in terms of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs. Hence the partition of India on religious lines came as a 
great shock to the INA personnel. 

Our major aim was to start action as early as possible, to go to 
Burma in 1942 and to start military action in 1943, so that we can enter 
Indian territory as early as possible, hoist the National Flag on its soil 
and proclaim the independence of India giving a fresh cause to the 
people of India and even within the Indian army ranks itself, wherein 
we all had friends and relatives, for all to redouble their efforts to throw 
away the foreign yoke. And this was very much possible in 1943 when 
the British forces in East India were hardly prepared. But this simply 
could not be done without a major Japanese offensive on the Burma 
front. And this most unfortunately, the Japanese refused to undertake 
at this stage. 
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Meanwhile, the Japanese again managed to send me to Rangoon, 
well away from the centre of activities, Singapore, even though, I was 
supposed to be a number two in the INA and the organization's 
Chief Adviser. 1 was accompanied by Major M.S. Dhillon and Capts. 
Tehl Singh and R.S. Grewal. On arrival there, instead of being asked 
to organize the forward headquarters of the INA, I was shocked to find 
that the task given to me was to organize sending of small sabotage and 
propaganda groups into India. Worst still, a number of other groups 
of Indians with similar work, were also being organized all under direct 
Japanese control, none being allowed to meet each other. The only 
difference perhaps was that we had better living facilities. We were badly 
caught. But nothing could be done. And no contacts were allowed 
with Singapore. The only change during these four months was the 
arrival of K. Palta and party after an adventurous journey from India 
to join our movement. He later wrote a book about it. Then at Iasi 
came the call to return to Singapore which 1 had been expecting for 
long. 

Later, Mahabir managed to escape to India. Tehl Singh and Grewal, 
fine officers, played their due part in the later phase of the INA. 

Situation at Singapore, November 1942 

I arrived back at Singapore in early November. And after meeting 
General Mohan Singh and other members of the Council of Action, I 
found the situation much worse than 1 had expected. Even Mohan 
Singh, who had earlier gone along with the Japanese plans, rightly so 
because we could hardly achieve anything without their assistance, was 
now deeply upset. So was K.P.K. Menon. Only Rash Behari Bose thought 
there was nothing to worry and we should go ahead in accordance with 
the Japanese plans. In spite of repeated and persistent reminders to the 
Japanese, they had not officially accepted the Bangkok resolutions nor 
taken any action on them, there was no response. They wanted to treat 
these as secret, under the carpet so as to say, to be used if need be to 
their own purposes if and when necessary. Leave alone declaring India 
Independence, even the existence of the 11L and INA was not officially 
recognized. In fact, we were denied contacts with some of our soldiers. 
Japanese had taken away for the defence of Singapore. And leave alone 
putting the Indians and their properties under the IIL, many were being 
ill treated, for not complying with the Japanese wishes and their proper¬ 
ties taken over. We could only guess the reasons for this unfortune 
Japanese attitude. Some thought that the Japanese first priority had been 
to over-run Australia and to exploit this continent’s vast resources and 
empty spaces. Easy victory in Malaya and Burma and stiffer resistance 
then expected in their advance towards Australia made them change 
their plans, causing some indecisions. And there was a clear possibility 
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that, should an opportunity arise, the Japanese would like to make up 
with the Allies, who, in return, would recognize the Far Hast as the 
Japanese sphere of influence. So, why antagonize the British by declaring 
in favour of India's independence, and pushing into India. They would 
also have liked a situation to arise wherein cooperation with the Allies 
they could light and defeat the communists, i.e. Russia, further safe¬ 
guarding their interests in the East. And their alliance with the Axis 
powers seemed to be one of convenience not of convictions or principles. 
And the Japanese had taken no interest in one of our major demands, 
namely bringing over of Netaji from Europe to the East to give inspira¬ 
tion and international importance of our movement. Perhaps they 
thought that whereas unknown persons could be exploited, that might 
not be possible with Subhash Chandra Bose. Our repeated requests for 
the public acceptance of the Bangkok resolutions and thereafter earliest 
movement to Burma were repeatedly rejected, some time insulting so. 
Little did the Japanese seem to realize that this delay in taking up the 
offensive on the Burma front would prove fatal to their own planes. Here 
is what Major Fujiwara (now Lt. Gen. retired) says on the page XVII of 
his introduction to Mohan Singh’s Book, “A Soldier’s Contribution to 
Indian Independence”, “The disastrous results were mainly caused by a 
number of miscalculations and erroneous strategies on the part of the 
Japanese Army, the biggest of all was the loss of the golden opportunity 
to commence operations in Burma between autumn of 1942 and 
autumn of 1943, when one could take full advantage of India’s 
incomplete defence structure and political commotion, owing to the 
vacillations and indecisions of the Japanese General Headquarters, the 
die was not cast for the zero hour until the last. It was too late 
then.” 

Up to this date, I cannot understand why Japanese recalled me 
from Rangoon at this critical juncture. I, who was supposed to be the 
most anti-Japanese amongst the movement leaders. On first December 
1942,1 was called to meet Colonel Iwa Kuru, the head of the Japanese 
group dealing with our movement. He both tempted me with the top 
positions within the movement and as well when we get to India. And 
threatened me with dire consequences, if I did not cooperate. I replied 
that I agree with my colleagues, that the Japanese should agree to 
our demands before we proceed further. 

At 3.30 A.M. on 8 December 1942, the first anniversary of the 
Japanese victorious attack in the East came a knock at my door. On 
opening it, I found an armed group of Japanese. The leader asked 
me to get ready to accompany them. And even when I went to the 
bathroom two of them accompanied me. In the commotion that followed 
Mohan Singh, sleeping next door, woke up and insisted on accompanying 
me. They agreed, subject to the condition that we speak only in Englsh 
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and one Japanese sits in between us. In no time we were driven to what 
turned out to be the headquarters of the Janpanese secret police known as 
Kempla, as Gestappo in Germany, parted and 1 put into an underground 
cell of 8 X12 feet. That 1 did not see sunlight thereafter till November 
1943, was kept in solitary confinement throughout till August 1945, first 
in this cell till April 1944 and then in the Pearl Hill Jail also at Singapore 
with a number of beatings, with no books or recreation and with starva¬ 
tion food throughout, followed by arrest by the British in Sepetcmber 

1945, brought over to India in October, and confined in the Red Fort, 
Delhi, categorized “Black”, dismissed from service and released in April 

1946, escaping worse punishment even death, along with many other 
colleagues, thanks to the rescue that came to us from the Indian leaders 
and the people as a result of the Red Fort 1NA trials is another story. 

My arrest if anything added to the determination of the leaders of 
the movement to stand firm and be ready for any personal one suffering 
that such a stand may involve. The credit for this honourable stand 
specially goes to General Mohan Singh and K.P.K. Menon. Rash 
Behari Bose had no choice but to reconstitute the new Council of Action 
but that really meant nothing. The biggest blow to the Japanese came 
when on 21 December 1942, General Mohan Singh announced the dis¬ 
solution of the INA. Mohan Singh himself was arrested on 29 December 
1942. The movement came to a strndstill. Thus ended the first 
phase of the INA and 11L. It was destiny again, 1 repeat, that enabled 
us all to pay an honourable role in the face of the mighty Japanese, who 
had recently vanquished the mighty Anglo-Americans. It is destiny 
again that some of us are alive to tell the tale, for the Japanese could 
easily have thrown us into the sea, none being the worse for the 
disappearance of a few then unknown personalities. 

Both K.P.K Menon and N. Raghavan came to India after the war, 
the former after heavy sufferings at the hands of the Japanese. Menon 
became the editor of the Mathrubhumi and came to be known as the 
grand-old-man of Kerala, Raghavan, after a distinguished service as 
Ambassador of India to a number of countries settled at Madras. Bhai 
Singh, known as Malayan Gandhi, heading the IIT in Malaya also re¬ 
turned to India to his village Bataia, district Amritsar. Alas! none of them 
are with us now. Mohan Singh, after work in the service of the Indian 
Natonal Congress and a term in the Rajya Sabha, has settled on his 
beautiful farm at Jugsana, district Ludhiana. Here I pay my tribute to 
them and all the other INA and IIL colleagues with whom I had the 
pleasure of working in this movement for the cause of our motherland. 

First Phase vis-a-vis the Second Phase 

Before I go on to the second phase and complete the story of this 
movement, I have to state that the two phases were actually complement- 
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ary to each other. Without the first, the second may not have been 
possible. And without the second under the inspiring leadership of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the first may not have achieved very much. 
So in reality the two phases are part of the same story. So I now go 
on to record the second phase of this movement for India’s Indepen¬ 
dence in the East, its first uncertain part lasting from dissolution of the 
IN A on December 21, 1942 till the arrival of the Netajiat Singapore 
on July 2, 1943, then the most important part under his leadership from 
July 2, 1943 to the end of the war in that area on August 15, 1945, then 
Netaji’s unfortunate death in a plane crash on August 18, 1945, then the 
Red Fort trials November, December 1946, and the final historic 
impact the whole movement had on the achievement of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence, thereby fully entitling it to be an honourable allied movement to 
the Indian National Congress. 

INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY- SECOND PHASE 

Intervening Period—December 1942 to July 1943 

On December 8, 1942, I was arrested and imprisoned in a Japanese 
Secret Service, Kemptal Cell. The same day, General Mohan Singh 
called a meeting of Council of Action. And as a protest against my 
arrest, all members of the Council of Action, except Rash Behari Bose, 
resigned. The next day Mohan Singh called a meeting of the Senior 
Army Officers of the INA, who unanimously supported this stand. 
Finding no change in the Japanese attitude, on December 21, 1942, 
Mohan Singh issued an order dissolving the INA. Finally with his 
arrest on December 29, 1942, the first phase of the INA and IIL came to 
a standstill. 

The Japanese, with the help of Rash Behari Bose and some others, 
did their best to keep the movement going. They used both threats 
and temptations. About 4,000 of INA personnel, who appeared very 
firm not to cooperate with the Japanese any more, were sent to labour 
camps in New Guinea, where many of them perished. Promotions to 
senior ranks were offered to many others. In spite of all efforts, Japanese 
could not succeed to keep the movement going ahead though they 
prevented if from collapsing; INA with a much reduced strength. In 
the conditions and the circumstances prevailing, many, agreed to play 
safe and to await developments. 

The Japanese now realized more than ever that if the movement 
was to move forward again, the presence of Subhas Chandra Bose was 
absolutely essential. Subhas had escaped from Calcutta in mid- 
January 1941 and after an adventurous journey via Peshawar, Kabul, 
Samarkand and Moscow reached Berlin by the end of March. Immedia¬ 
tely thereafter, he started a movement in Europe in the cause of Indian 
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dependence. An Indian Centre and an Indian Legion were formed. 
He had been welcomed by the Axis Powers but like all dictatorial regi¬ 
mes, he was asked to play a secondary role, which he could hardly 
tolerate. (The story of his efforts in Europe in brief is given in Appendix 
‘A’). By now i.e. by early 1943, with the allied successes at Stalingrad 
and at E! Armenien North Africa, the tide of war had turned against 
the Axis Powers. And so scope for any progress of this mevement in 
support of India’s Independence in Europe had lessened considerably. 
But the situation in the Ea$t with Japanese forces on the Indian fron¬ 
tiers was highly favourable for Netaji to appear on the scene. Thus 
Netaji accompanied by Abid Hussain, left Germany in the first week of 
February 1943 and after a risky journey first in German then in 
Japanese submarines travelling around the Cape of Good Hope, arrived 
at Saban Island on the northern trip of Sumatra on May 6, 1943. He 
made this journey under the name of Matsuda. After some rest, he 
flew from Saban via Penang, Saigon, Manila and Taipei, arriving at 
Tokyo on May 16, though the official announcement of his arrival in 
the East was not made till June 18, 1943. Meanwhile, he had prolonged 
talks with the Japanese Prime Minister and other Japanese leaders. 
Rash Behari Bose also arrived at Tokyo and offered Netaji the President¬ 
ship of the IIL. After the announcement of his arrival, the Indians in 
the Far East, numbering nearly two millions, were thrilled. And the 1NA 
and the IIL became alive again. Netaji’s speeches, broadcasts and 
personality greatly impressed the. Japanese as well. The stage was now 
set to get the INA, the IIL and the whole movement going ahead with 
greater vigour than ever. 

Netaji arrived at Singapore on July 2, 1943. He was given a 
tremendous welcome. Two days later, he officially took charge of the 
movement at the Cathay Cinema Hall. Representatives of the IIL and 
of the INA were present. A message from General Tojo was read, 
followed by a welcome from Rash Behari Bose, who gave the details of 
the movement that had taken place so far. The president of the Malayan 
IIL, J.A. Thivy, welcomed him on behalf of the civilians. And Lt.-Col. 
J.K. Bonsle, new chief of the Military Bureau, did so on behalf of the 
INA. On July 5, Netaji took the salute of the INA and addressed the 
soldiers in the following words: 

“Today is the proudest day of my life. Today it pleased the Pro¬ 
vidence to give me the unique privilege and honour of announcing to the 
whole world that India’s Army of Liberation has come into being. This 
Anpy has been drawn up in military formation on the battle field of 
Singapore, once the bulwark of the British Empire. This is not only the 
Army that will emancipate India from the British yoke; it is also the Army 
that will hereafter create the feature of National Army of Ind ia” .. . 
“Comrades let your battle cry be ‘To Delhi, To Delhi*. How many of 
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us will individually survive in this war of freedom, I do not know. But I 
do know this that we shall ultimately win, and our task will not end 
until our surviving heroes hold the victory parade on the graveyard 
of the British Empire, at the Lai Quilla, the Red Fort of ancient 
Delhi”. 

Next day, he reviewed the parade of INA along with Premier Tojo, 
both addressing the soldiers. 

Supreme Commander INA 

After a visit to Rangoon to meet Dr. Ba Maw, who was going to be 
the Head of Independent of Burma, for mutual consultation and coopera¬ 
tion in the future, he set down to the task of reorganisation and streng¬ 
thening of the IIL and INA in according with his views and plans. And 
on August 26, 1943, he became the Supreme Commander of the 
INA renaming it Azad Hind Fauj. He issued the following order of the 
day: 

”... 1 regard myself as the servant of 38 crores of my countrymen 
who profess different religious faiths. I am determined to discharge my 
duties in such a manner that the interests of these 38 crores may be 
safe in my hands and every single Indian will have reason to put com¬ 
plete faith in me. It is only on the basis of undiluted nationalism and 
of perfect justice and impartiality that Indian Army of Liberation can 
be built up”.. . “when we stand, the Azad Hind Fauj has to be like a 
wall of granite, when we march, the Azad Hind Fauj has to be like a 
steam roller”. 

“With the slogan ‘Onward to Delhi’ on your lips, let us continue to 
fight till National Flag flies over the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi and 
the Azad Hind Fauj holds the Victory parade in side the ancient Red 
Fort of the Indian metropolis.” Then he visited various centres in 
Malaya, Penang and Bangkok to spread his message. 

Formation of Provisional Government of Free India 

On October 21, 1943, Netaji announced the formation of the Pro¬ 
visional Government of free India “Arzi Hpkumate Azad Hind ” and 
took the following oath: 

“In the name of God, 1 take the sacred oath that to liberate India 
and 38 crores of my countrymen, I, Subahas Chandra Bose, will con¬ 
tinue the sacred war of freedom till the last breath of my life. I shall 
always remain servant of India and look after the welfare of 38 
crores of Indian brothers and sisters. This shall be for me, my 
highest duty. Even after winning freedom, I will always be prepared 
to shed the last drop of my blood for the preservation of Indian 
Freedom.” 

Each member of Cabinet then took the following oath: 
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“In the name of God, I take this only oath that to liberate India 
and 38 crores of my countrymen, I will be absolutely faithful to our 
leader, Subhas Chandra Bo»e and shall always be prepared to sacrifice 
my life and all I have for the cause.” 

The members of Netaji’s cabinet were as follows: 

Capt. Laxmi Swaminathan, Lt.-Col. A.C. Chatterjee.'Mr. S.A. Ayer, 
Lt-Col. Aziz Ahmed Khan, Lt.-Col. N.S. Bhagat, Lt.-Col. M.Z. Kiani, 
Lt-Col. A.D. Lokannathan, Lt.-Col. Ehsan Qadir, Lt.-Col. Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Messrs A.M. Sahay, A. Yellapa, A.N. Sarcar and Lt.-Col. D.S. 
Raju, Dev Nath Das, Karim Gani, D.M. Khan, J. Jhivy and fshwar 
Singh. Rash Behari Bose was appointed the Supreme Consultant. This 
Government was recognised by the Axis Powers and the countries 
under their control as Siam, Burma, Philippines, etc. Soon after its 
formation, Hakumate Azad Hind declared War on the Allied Powers. 

* 

Rani of Jahansi Regiment 

To gather the support of the Indian women, a ladies’ training camp 
was started soon after. The regiment, Rani of Jhansi Regiment, was 
to be about 500 strong, under the command of Captain Laxmi Swami¬ 
nathan, later Lt.-Col., a remarkable personality. She later married 
Lt.-Col. P.K. Sehgal, one of the heroes of the Red Fort INA trials. 

Greater East Asia Prosperity Sphere Conference 

In early November 1943, Netaji flew to Tokyo to attend the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere Conference. He was accom¬ 
panied by J.K. Bhonsle (now Major General and Chief of Staff, INA) 
S.A. Ayer (Minister Incharge of Publicity and Propaganda), Lt.-Col. 
D.S. Raju (Personal Physician) and A.M. Sahay (who had earlier been 
the Indian National Congress representative in Japan) and Abid Hussain 
(who had accompanied Netaji from Germany). It was during this 
gathering, the Japanese announced that the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands would be handed over to the Provisional Government of Free 
India. He returned to Singapore in early December via Nanking, Shan¬ 
ghai and Manila. At Nanking, he broadcast an appeal to the Chungk¬ 
ing Government of Marshal Chang-Kai-Shek for cooperation and 
change of attitude in the interests of Asians, that was not to be. He 
then visited Java, Sumatra, Suralaya and Borneo in pursuance of his 
objectives. In the last week of December, he visited Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands renaming them Shahid and Swaraj, appointing Maj.- 
General Loganathan as the Chief Commissioner of these Islands, though 
in practice he remained powerless, thanks to the Japanese. 

Move Forward 

Netaji had now taken over the IIL and INA, formed the Provisio- 
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nal Government of Free India and had visited all important countries 
in the East to explain his motive and plans. He had certainly captured 
the imagination of the entire Indian community, numbering two 
millions. 

Hopes and expectations were very high. The time for action had 
come. So, in January 1944, the Headquarters of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Free India moved to Rangoon. The position of the INA at that 
stage was as follows : 

Subhas Brigade with a strength of about 3,000 soldiers under the 
Command of Lt.-Col. Shah Nawaz Khan (later Maj.-Gen.) that had 
been formed of selected persons of the First Division had already arrived 
in Burma to be the foremost of the INA group to take part at the front. 
The First Division of about 10,000 troops was ready to move to Burma. 
It was commanded by Lt.-Col. (later Major General) M.Z. Kiani. Its 
three Brigades were commanded by Lt.-Cols. I.J. Kiani, Gulzara Singh 
and Aziz Ahmed. The Second INA Division, under the command of 
Lt.-Col. N.S. Bhagat, was formed in December 1943, consisting mostly 
of civilian recruits. 

The Third Division also mostly civilians recruits, was in the pro¬ 
cess of being formed at Singapore. Major General J.K. Bhonsle was the 
overall Chief of Staff. It must be added here that civilians in the INA, 
though hastily trained, played a magnificent role in the forward 
campaigns and at the various bases in the whole of Far East by sacrific¬ 
ing their properties and lives as well. 

The First Division started arriving in Burma in January 1944 and 
the Second in March the same year, the Third remaining at Singapore 
till the end of the War. While the spirit of the INA soldiers was high, 
they all remained badly equipped, thanks to the Japanese designs. Here 
is what Major General Chatterjee says about this aspect in his book 
“India’s Struggle for Freedom”, “Notwithstanding every endeavour, 
our forces, when they reached Burma, had no artillery of their own, nor, 
any mortars. The machineguns were only of medium size and deficient 
of belts and spare parts for them were not available. Our Guerilla 
Regiment had no wireless equipment or telephones. Transport, pack 
and mechanical, for carrying extra arms and ammunition across the 
country or over the hills were not available. Medical supplies were short, 
particularly surgical appliances. Many of the men had to march bare¬ 
footed because of shortage of boots in Malaya and, therefore, their feet 
had suffered.” 

Intphal and Kohima Campaigns 

The main Japanese offensive in Burma started in February 1944. 
About 1,00,000 well-trained, well-equipped and well-organised Japanese 
troops took part in these campaigns. Whereas only about 7,000 of INA 
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troops were allowed to take part and they were all ill equipped. Thus 
these troops could only play a very secondary role. They were un¬ 
fortunately not allowed to play this role properly cither. Before proceed¬ 
ing to the front, Shah Nawaz Khan made every effort to arm, equip and 
clothe his regiment but without success. This is what Shah Nawaz Khan 
says about this at this stage. “The Japanese were not giving all the 
assistance which they could and should have given. They made all 
sorts of vague promises that the INA would be supplied with every thing 
when it reached the front lines but this, of course, was never done.” 

It has to be once more emphasised that the Japanese had lost vital 
time for their offensive in Burma and India, that is from the end of 1942 
till nearly end of 1943. Why this happened will always be debated and 
argued about. Hence the campaign that started with the Japanese in 
February 1944, was doomed from the very inception, as the Anglo- 
Americans had by now not only fully prepared for defence but were 
ready to launch their own offensive as well. Thus along with the Japanese, 
INA had to face defeats within a few months of the offensive. And the 
Japanese were forced to start their retreat by May 1944. Here is what 
Shah Nawaz Khan says about the retreat. It is a longest quotation from 
his book, My Memories of INA and its Netaji, worthy of being mentioned 
in this tale of INA history. 

“The men made fresh tracks which soon became almost a knee-deep 
of mud, in which many of our men got stuck and died there. At that 
time, there was no transport of any type with us. Almost every man 
was suffering from dysentry and malaria. No one had any strength left 
in him to help any one else. It was a question of every man for himself 
and devil take the hindmost. In that retreat, I saw men eating horses, 
which had been dead four days ago. There were hundreds of dead 
bodies of Japanese and Indian soldiers lying on both sides of the 
road.” . .. “some had committed suicide to escape capture by the 
British”. “During this retreat, there were several instances when severe 
clashes took place between the Japanese and our men and at Kundat 
and Yuove, we had regular machinegun battles. When the Haka 
Garrison was returning to Kelewa, the Japanese captured one of our 
small detachments of approximately 10 men in the early hours of the 
morning and bayoneted them as enemy spies, after tying them with the 
trees, most of them died but a few lived with as many as 10 bayonnet 
wounds to tell the ghastly story ...” “It is difficult to explain why the 
Japanese acted towards the INA in such a manner. The only explana¬ 
tion that I can think of is that in the earlier stages of the battle they 
were too sure of themselves and of capturing Imphal. It is quite likely, 
in fact probable, that they had certain designs on India and they were 
afraid of allowing the INA to be too powerful and one day turning round 
and fighting the Japanese in case of their betrayal...” 
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This is a heart rendering story of what the INA soldiers had 
to face, soldiers of the Subhas Brigade, soldiers of the First Indian 
Division and to some extent those of the Second Division as well, 
the Third Division having remained at Singapore. Initially some 
Indians territory was captured and our flag hoisted and Maj. General 
A.C. Chatterjee was even appointed the Chief Administrator of the 
occupied territories. But this was a short lived dream. Soon the 
Japanese and along with them the INA troops were on retreat, 
though it will always go on records that INA soldiers fought as well as 
they could under the highly adverse circumstances. The rest of the story 
of these campaigns and the defeat of the Japanese can be told in a few 
words. The suspension of this campaign was made public by the 
Japanese on July 26, 1944, when Premier General Tojo resigned and was 
replaced by General Koiso. It was now only a question of how long the 
Japanese could hold before their final defeat. Yet, it must be admitted 
that they bravely carried on for over a year and might have carried on a 
little longer but for the ‘Atom Bomb’. 

Meanwhile, brave appearances were kept on. In October 1944, 
Netaji flew to Tokyo to meet the new Japanese Premier, General Koiso. 
A Japanese ambassador Hachiya was appointed to the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind, though he only reached Rangoon in February 
1945, when the Government itself was to evacuate Rangoon. During this 
visit, Netaji was received by Emperor Hirohito. General Tojo presented 
him with a sword of Honour. Netaji returned to Rangoon in January 
1945 to face the deteriorating situation. In Europe, Italy had fallen and 
Germany was collapsing. The question of Japanese defeat now was only 
a matter of time. 

And soon our brave soldiers started surrendering, Colonel Sehgal 
was compelled to surrender along with the remnants of his Regiment in 
the last week Of April 1945. A few days later, Shah Nawaz Khan along 
with Col. Dhillon and the few soldiers left with him, had also to 
surrender. Towards the end of April 1945, Netaji and his party, consist¬ 
ing of some Ministers, Army Officers, IIL workers, Rani of Jhnsi ladies 
had to leave Rangoon for Bangkok in a convoy leaving Major General 
A.D. Loganathan and Col. Arshad with about 5,000 troops all the INA 
force left now, that had managed to reach Rangoon for surrender to the 
British. And this surrender took place on May 4, 1945. Netaji and his 
party reached Bangkok in the second week of May 1945 to find that 
Germany had surrendered. It was all over. But the spirit still kept going 
with orders to fight for every yard in Malaya. In early July, Netaji laid 
the foundation stone* of the INA Memorial at Singapore. He still toured 
Malaya and inspected the troops of the Third Division, also at Singapore, 
a remarkable personality at hjs best in the face of certaiq defeat. 
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End of the War 

Events now moved much faster than expected. On August 6 and 8, 
Americans dropped the Atom Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. On 
August 9, Russia declared war on Japan. On August 15, it was officially 
announced that Japan had surrendered. All was over. 

Netaji’s Final Journey 

After discussions with his colleagues, Netaji flew from Singapore on 
August 16 for Bangkok. He was accompanied by Habibul Rehman, 
Major Pritam Singh and S.A. Ayer. At Bangkok, Col. Gulzara Singh, 
Maj. Abid Hussain and Deb Nath Das also joined the party. Netaji was 
hoping if he could go to Russia, he could carry on his struggle for India’s 
Independence. But that was not to be. This request drew the following 
response from the Japanese. “Mr. Bose should know it better than to 
write off Japan and go over to Russia after having received whole-hearted 
assistance and cooperation from Japan”. In spite of this message, some 
high Japanese officers were keen to help Netaji to go to Russia. But 
destiny was to intervene immediately. From Bangkok Netaji and his 
party flew to Saigon in two planes next day. Apart from his party, the 
Japanese ambassador to the Provisional Azad Hind Government Hachiyya 
and General Isodo, the head of Hitkai Kikan, the Japanese liaison group 
for the Indian movement, were also accompanying Netaji. Soon after 
arrival at Saigon, Netaji was informed that a special plane was about to 
leave for Taipeh and then to Darien. He was told that only one seat 
was available in this plane. With great difficulty the Japanese agreed to 
another seat for Habibul Rehman. Sadly but regretfully the other 
members of Netaji party agreed that he should proceed ahead without 
delay so as to escape capture by the British. The plane left Saigon on 
August 17, 1945. That night they all stayed at Toorane (Indo-China). 
The next day they flew to Taipeh. The party had now heard that Port 
Arthur had fallen to the Russians and they must make every effort to 
reach Darien, their destination, before it was also captured, if Netaji was 
to make an effort to go to Russia. So, after a short rest, the plane took 
off again. But after a steep ascent and when the plane was hardly a 
hundred feet above the ground, loud explosion took place and the plane 
crashed headlong to the ground and caught fire i.e. on August 18, 1945. 

Netaji was removed to the local army hospital where he retained 
consciousness for quite some time. And according to Habibul Rehman, 
who was himself injured, a few minutes before his end, Netaji spoke to 
him saying "Habib, I feel, I shall die very soon. I have fought for India's 
freedom until the last. Tell my countrymen India will be free before 
long. Long Live Free India”. Worthy last words of this great person. 
Then he is reported to Jiave said, ‘1 want to sleep*. And shortly after¬ 
wards this historic personality went to his final sleep, i.e., Aygust 18, 
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1945. General Shid and another Japanese died instantly. Netaji and 
three other Japanese died in the hospital. Six Japanese and Habibul 
Rehman survived. Such incidents often change the course of history, as 
this one did, too. Had Netaji survived and returned to India, history 
of India in the post-independence days would have been certainly 
affected and for the good of the nation. But again destiny has its own 
ways, beyond the comprehensions of even the tallest of human beings. 

Many do not believe in the crash. But, if Netaji did not die, it 
is almost impossible to believe that he would remain hidden and 
inactive. How can this magnificent personality act as such. Finally, 
as the circumstances did not permit his body being brought back to 
Singapore, he was cremated at Taipeh. Later his ashes were taken to 
Tokyo and enshrined with honour at REOKOJU temple on September 14, 
1945. Though this fact may also remain a matter of speculation in some 
circles, it is a matter of deepest regret that Netaji left at such a young age 
of 48 years, when there was so much for him to do. 

And to indicate the ever unbroken spirit of this great man, Netaji 
issued his special order of the day, August 15, 1945, when Japanese had 
surrendered, and all was over. 

“Comrades, 

In our struggle for the independence of our Motherland, we have 
been overwhelmed by an undreamt of crisis. You may perhaps feel that 
you have failed in your mission to liberate India. But let me tell you that 
this failure is of only temporary nature. No setback and no defeat can 
undo your positive achievements of the past. (How true it was to prove 
later). Many of you have participated in the fight along the Indo-Burma 
frontier and also inside India and have gone through hardships and 
sufferings of every sort. Many of your comrades have laid down their lives 
on the battlefield and have become the immortal heroes of Azad Hind. 
This glorious sacrifice can never go in vain. 

Comrades, in this dark hour, I call upon you to conduct yourselves 
with the discipline, dignity, and strength befitting truly Revolutionary 
Army. You have already given proofs of your venture and self-sacrifice 
on the field of battle. It is now your duty to demonstrate your undying 
optimism and unshakable will power in the hour of temporary defeat. 
Knowing you as I do have not the slightest doubt that even in this dire 
adversity you would hold your heads erect and face the future with 
unending hope and confidence. 

Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, thirtyeight crores of our 
countrymen at home are looking at us, the members of India's Army 
©I Liberation. Therefore, remain true to India and do not for a moment 
waver in your faith in India's destiny. The roads to Delhi are many 
and Delhi still remains our goal. The sacrifice of your immortal 
Comrades and of yourselves vyill certainly achieve their fulfilment. Them 
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is no power on earth that can keep India enslaved. India shall be free 
and before long.” “Jai Hind”. 

Some IIL and INA Personalities 

Before I go on the INA Red Fort trials and more important to the 
final chapter explaining the achievements of the INA and the movement 
of free Indian Independence in the Far East, it will be fair to mention 
the names of some personalities, who served the movement to the best of 
their capacity even though it will not be possible to mention thousands 
who perished in the process. But first, all tribute to them, who will 
remain unknown and unmentioned. If there is a world hereafter, surely 
they will get their dues. 

Netaji, of course, was a class apart and loomed large over the entire 
movement. Then there was a special set of leaders in this movement 
headed by General Mohan Singh from among the soldiers and Raja 
Mahendra Pratap, RashBehari Bose, K.P.K. Menon and Bhai Budh Singh 
among the civilians. Then there was that group of leading soldiers, who 
in spite of the adverse circumstances fought so well, headed by Shah 
Nawaz Khan, Prem Sehgal and Gurbux Dhillon. Supporting them were 
many many others as Colonels Bishen Singh, I.S. Mura, Thakur Singh, 
Ram Singh, Padam Singh and so forth. And how can I forget to mention 
some whom even now 1 occasionally meet and hear from them their 
stories of those hazardous days. Among them are Colonels Gurmit Singh 
(a former Hockey Olympian) and Tebl Singh and juniors as Captain 
Hardial Singh Bhullar, Roshan Lai Seth, Fauja Singh, Gurdial Singh, 
Sohan Singh Bhullar, Joginder Singh, Hira Singh, Harnam Singh and 
Gurbachan Singh, and Mehnga Singh and Gurmukh Singh of the 
German INA, representing all others whom 1 am unable to name. The 
names of those who became members of the Provisional Azad Hind 
Government and senior INA Formation Commanders have already been 
mentioned. Suffice it to say that through these names, a tribute is paid to 
all who took part in this glorious campaign. And here my memory goes 
back to March 1942, when of the planes going to Tokyo crashed killing 
Giani Pritam Singh, Mohd. Akram Khan and N.K. Ayer, the first 
martyrs of our movement. 

Some Comments 

The first and most important conclusion of this story of INA is that 
independence of any nation or for that matter progress of any nation 
can only be attained by the efforts and sacrifices of its own people and 
not through any foreign help, except to a limited extent in rare cases. 
The story of the INA also shows that neither Germany nor Italy, nor 
Japan were directly interested in India's interests except to the extent 
that suited their plant. 
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Here is what Mohan Singh pro-Japanese in early stages and why not 
if Japanese help had to be sought says, “It appeared to us that a grand 
drama of deception was being enacted by the Japanese to exploit our 
patriotic sentiments and to convert them into willing instruments to carry 
out their own designs”. 

Then here is what Fujiwara himself says, “To my dismay it did not 
take me long to discover that they (the Japanese) hardly knew the 
feelings and sentiments of the people in this vast region. Indeed, I found 
them almost indifferent to their aspirations, to their culture, to their 
tradition”. 

And Shah Nawaz has said, “In actual fact, as Field Marshal Tarauchi 
had told Nctaji long before in Singapore, the Japanese did not want large 
formations of the INA to come to the front and now that they were there, 
the Japanese wished to break their spirit and health by putting impossible 
obstacles in their way. All that they wanted to do was to break the 
morale of the INA and tell Netaji that his army could not face the 
rigours of a hard campaign”. These quotations prove well enough that 
ultimately the destiny of any nation is in the hands of its own people. 
And this must be remembered always. 

Secondly, I would once more like to state that the physical defeat of 
the INA on the battlefields were entirely due to Japanese plans, which 
were naturally based on their own interests. But it can only be the work 
of destiny that the long delay in launching an offensive on the Burma 
front from December 1942 to early 1944, apart from our defeats, caused 
their own direct fatal defeat and changed the course of history. 

Thirdly, only later generations can perhaps give the real judgement 
as to why after exploiting the INA episode for its own cause and why not 
because it was the cause of India, the Indian National Congress failed to 
safeguard the interests of the INA personnel (see Appendix *B’). 

I must also add here that the INA was as secular a force as ever 
was, Muslim officers playing a prominent part. And the partition of 
India on religious basis came as a great shock to us, from which we have 
hardly recovered even now. I may also add that the INA personnel 
hailed from all over India though the majority of them were from the 
North-West and Western India, as until then most of the Indian Army 
soldiers were recruited from these areas. 

Red Fort Trials 

A number of INA soldiers captured during the war were executed 
and many severely punished. About 10,000 were expatriated from 
Rangoon between May and September 1945. Another 7,000 were brought 
back from Malaya and Bangkok by March 1946. The existence of the 
INA had been kept a military secret during the war. Only thereafter, its 
existence was officially announced along with the trials that were to 
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follow. This news broke among the Indian people like a bomb shell. 
Overnight, the 1NA became the centre of attention throughout the 
country. The British wanted to treat us as traitors and to punish us 
accordingly. But the political situation had changed not only in India 
but throughout the world. Referring to the story of the 1NA, Jawaharlal 
Nehru said on August 20, 1945, “Now a very large number of officers 
and soldiers of the INA are prisoners and some of them have at least 
been executed. At any time it would have been wrong to treat them too 
harshly but at this time, when it is being said that big changes are 
impending in India, it would be a very grave mistake leading to far-reach¬ 
ing consequences, if they were treated as ordinary rebels. The punish¬ 
ment given to them would, in effect, be a punishment on all India and all 
Indians and a deep wound be created in millions of hearts.” 

And later, referring to the trial of Shah Nawaz Khan, Sehgal and 
Dhillon, Jawaharlal Nehru said, “Behind the law there was some thing 
deeper and more vital, some thing that stirred the subconscious depth 
of the Indian mind. Those three officers and INA became symbols of 
India fighting for her independence. All minor issues faded away. The 
trial dramatised the old contest, England versus India. It became a reality 
not merely a question of law or forensic eloquence, but rather a trial of 
strength between the will of the Indian people and the will of those who 
hold power in India.” 

No wonder the fate and future of the INA personnel changed over¬ 
night. The Indian National Congress formed a high level committee of 
topmost lawyers headed by Bhulabhai Desai to defend the INA persons 
to be tried. Mahatma Gandhi also himself visited these prisoners. The 
British just could not meet the new situation. They decided to drop all 
trials for sedition and breaking of the oath, else the major trial may well 
have been that of Mohan Singh, who had initiated the INA and myself 
as the senior-most Indian Combatant Officer of the Indian Army in that 
theatre of war. It is again destiny that made the British pick up a 
Muslim, a Hindu and a Sikh for the major INA trial at the Red Fort, 
more for atrocities than sedition. 

But due to public pressure, they were soon released. And the INA 
received its due honour and role in the history of our nation. Though 
some more trials took place and punishments awarded, it was all over. 
Thanks to the magnificent support of the Indian National Congress and 
the people of India, INA personnel escaped deaths and servere punish¬ 
ment though it is another matter that after independence, the Govern¬ 
ment failed to come to their rescue and majority of them have had to live 
from hand to mouth thereafter. 

Achievements of the Indian National Army 

Before, I enumerate the achievements of the INA, the most important 
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part of this history of INA, I have to touch upon some aspects of the 
circumstances that existed in India at that stage namely at the beginning 
of the last Great War of 1939-45. The Indian National Congress domi¬ 
nated the Indian scene, led as I have said earlier, by a set of leaders of 
such high calibre that perhaps history has not so far produced in that 
numbers, in one country and at one time. Again as I have said before 
elsewhere, if Mahatma Gandhi was the logical successor to saints of the 
old, Jawaharlal Nahru was the logical successor to Ashoka and Akbar. 
The influence of the Indian National Congress pervaded in all spheres, 
even among the services and the so called loyalists. The non-violent 
struggle for the achievement of all good objectives, was a light that man¬ 
kind will have to adopt one day if, humanity and civilization are to 
survive. Unfortunately, that stage in human history has not yet arrived, 
so violence cannot be discarded for the achievement of just objectives, 
when all other means have failed. Thus came the 1NA as a logical 
support to the efforts of the Indian National Congress in its fight for 
India’s Independence. 

I must here also touch on the issue of INA vis-a-vis the Indian 
Army. In my opinion, they were one and the same. INA was formed 
by the Indian Army personnel who became prisoners of war in Malaya 
in February 1942. Had these persons remained in India, they would 
have carried on fighting for the British as the Indian Army personnel did. 
Vice versa, if those who remained in India had become prisoners of war 
in Malaya, as happened to us, surely many of them would have acted as 
we did for love of motherland prevails amongst all. Hence we the 
personnel of the INA feel deeply hurt that in stead of taking all INA 
personnel back into the Indian Army, they were punished for having 
dared to contribute some thing towards their motherland’s independence, 
instead of remaining mercenery soldiers, history will surely record that 
this injustice should never have taken place. (Please see Appendix ‘B’). 

I must here pay a tribute to the Indian Army. In 1939, 1 was the 
first Indian officer (King’s Commissioned Indian Officer) to be ever 
posted to the Army Headquaters, this centre of Army power. I was only 
a Captain then and at that time no Indian had a higher rank than that 
of a Major. Even my clerks were British, as they were in all sensitive 
departments of the Army Headquarters. Yet, within ten years of 1939, 
the whole of the Indian Army and the Army Headquarters had been 
successfully Indianised. A remarkable performance by any standard, 
which must be remembered. 

In 1982, 1 attended the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of the RIMC, 
Dehra Dun. And as the only senior old cadet to me, Hira Lai Atal, 
could not come because of ill health, I had to act as the senior-most old 
boy of this institution. It gladdened my heart to see how the officers of 
the Defence Forces are keeping up high standard of behaviour and 
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discipline, even in these days of admittedly lowering political standards. 
It will be an ill day for our nation if any attempt to politicalise our 
defence forces is made from any quarter. As of today, the country can 
fully rely on our Army, Air Force and Navy in the service of our mother 
land. 

Now the Achievements of the INA and the 1IL 

Firstly, the information of the INA undoubtedly helped to get better 
treatment not only for the soldiers, who joined it but as well as for those 
who remained prisoners of war. 

Secondly, the formation of the INA and ILL assured better treatment 
and security for the nearly two million members of the Indian commu¬ 
nity on the Far East. They never looked back thereafter. Thirdly, this 
movement strengthened secularism. No body thought in terms of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs as evidenced by the prominent part played in the 
INA by many Muslim officers. 

And finally, what was the Real Achievement of the INA ? It is well 
put in the words of an Englishman. Hugh Toyc, in his book “The 
Springing Tiger ‘Subhas Chandra Bose’,” when he says, “There can be 
little doubt that the Indian National Army, not in its unhappy career on 
the bettle field, but in its thundering disintegration, hastened the end of 
the British rule in India. The agitation, which surrounded the INA 
trials, turned the issue of Independence of India into instant burning 
question once more”. And as another writer, Dalip Kumar Roy, has 
said, “Subhas’s suddenly amplified figure added to the romance of the 
INA marching and singing to Delhi, galvanized a frustrated nation out 
of its torpol and substantially demaged the insulation of the Indian 
Army from the magnetic currents of popular enthusiasm for immediate 
independence”. Thus the British could no longer rely on the Indian 
Army, their main bulwark of power in India. And wisely and gracefully 
hastened their departure from our motherland. This was the basic 
achievement of the INA in support of the Indian National Congress, in 
its fight for “Complete Independence”, a slogan this great organization 
had given at the banks of the river Ravi at its gathering at Lahore in 
1939. 

APPENDIX A 

German INA 

The story of Subhas Chandra Bose’s well planned escape from 
Calcutta on the night of January 16-17, 1941 and his adventurous journey 
to Berlin where he reached in March via Kabul, where he got a passport 
in the name of Orlando Massotta, Samarkand and Moscow is too well 
known for me to try to give any details. He made this escape to have 
greater chances to fight for the cause of India’s Independence. Soon 
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after arrival in Europe, he met both Ribbentop and Ciano, the Foreign 
Ministers of Germany and Italy. Subhas wanted to organize a move* 
ment in favour of India’s Independence straight away and organise an 
Indian Legion for the purpose from the Indian prisoners of war in 
Europe and North Africa and to form a Provisional Free India Govern¬ 
ment. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini were agreeable to this at that stage, 
partly because they did not want to antagonise Russia, which considered 
the Indian area as its sphere of influence and partly because they consi¬ 
dered this step premature until they had captured Egypt and were some¬ 
what nearer to India. They preferred propaganda and espionage work to 
be done at this stage. 

Nevertheless Subhas started the movement to organise force to 
fight for the cause of Indian Independence. Two eminent civilians, N.G. 
Swami and Abid Hussain, joined him. A number of Indian prisoners of 
war were placed at his disposal. 

Axis Powers declaration of war on Russia in June 1941 changed the 
entire situation. Netaji now started efforts to organise a force, Indian 
Legion, which would go with the forward German Forces into India. 
First meeting of India Centre was held in November 1941. Subhas 
became Netaji, Jai Hind was introduced as the national greetings, Jana 
Gana Mana was adopted as the National Anthem. A well known Indian 
Journalist and personality in Europe, A.C.N. Nambiar joined Netaji in 
January 1942 and became his number two. Azad Hind Radio had also 
started functioning by the end of 1941. 

However, there were unfortunate aspects to these efforts, perhaps 
that was inevitable when dealing with dictators, as was also going to be 
the case with the Japanese later. Total strength of the Legionaries had 
risen to 3,000 divided into three batallions. But the officers and the 
N.C.Os. of this group were Germans. Words of command were also in 
German. The Oath as follows, were also taken in German and was 
worded as follows : 

“I swear by God this holy oath, that I will obey the leader of the 
German State of people, Adolf Hitler as commander of the German 
Armed Forces, in the fight for the freedom of India, in which fight the 
leader is Subhas Chandra Bose, and that, as a brave soldier I am willing 
to lay my life for this oath.” 

However, in view of the circumstances, some compromises had to be 
made in the hope of bringing in correctives at the right time. Netajee 
met both Mussolini and Hitler, who were undoubtedly impressed by his 
personality. But dictators are dictators and they had their own plans 
and designs, specially at that stage when they were on the top of the 
world. Nevertheless, Netaji determined to make the best use of the 
circumstances. 

Now destiny came into play to redirect this movement. The German 
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defeats at Stalingrad and at El Amecin in North Africa changed the 
entire war situation in Europe, making it imposs ; ble to launch any Free 
India Movement in Europe. But Japanese had reached the Indian 
frontiers. And there were other favourable factors, too. The number 
of Indian prisoners of war were much larger and a group from them had 
already formed the Indian National Army. Besides, there were neariy 
two million Indians in this area. The situation was ideal to strike a 
blow for India’s independence here. Netajee had earlier sent a message 
to the June 1942 Bangkok Conference. Now his place was here and here 
he came in May 1943. 

The Movement in Europe carried on for sometime under Nambiar 
but with the war going against Germany and Italy, it soon disintegrated. 
Let me conclude this Appendix with a quotation from Hugh Toye's 
book, when he describes the great impact on the Indian people of the 
official announcement of the existence of the INA, which during the war, 
had been kept strictly secret, and now with Red Fort trials and groups 
of INA, being seen all over. “At the same time bodies of Legionaries 
from Germany, unrepentant, truculent and some still in German uniform 
were seen in trains and on stations as they were taken to their camps or 
regimental centres”. So this movement also had some impact and there 
are many German INA persons with us even today. 

APPENDIX B 

Treatment of INA Personnel 

All these years, i.e. ever since 1946, when I was released from the 
Red Fort and dismissed from the Indian Army, I have tried to under¬ 
stand why after being made heroes, the government of free India failed 
completely to give INA personnel justice, just their due, no more no 
less. I have still to find a satisfactory answer to this query. As I have 
written in this history, the personnel of the Indian Army and the Indian 
National Army were one and the same. They acted in accordance with 
the different circumstances, no more, no less. Therefore, these INA 
personnel, who belonged to the Indian Army and they were the majority 
in the INA, should simply have been taken ‘back’ in this Army in their 
original ranks and places. Some exceptions could have been made of 
those who had taken to politics and those were very few indeed. The rest 
at least should have been simply treated as prisoners of war, who did 
their duty to their motherland to the best of their knowledge and ability 
and were now back into the Indian Army of free India, carrying on with 
their careers. It is a lame excuse that because they broke their oath to 
a foreign power, British, they may again break their oath to free India, 
their motherland, for whom they all suffered, many many perishing. In 
fact, our own Government treated us as British had decided and punish¬ 
ed us. Will history record this as just. 
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KUMARAN ASAN AND THE SOCIAL REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN KERALA 


The social revolution of great magnitude that occurred in Kerala 
was never seen as part of the general, national, mainstream of changes in 
the same period. Historians and sociologists are reluctant to recognise 
the importance of the momentous awakening in Kerala and they refuse 
to connect this with national history. At the end of the 19th century, 
Kerala presented a dismal picture of the social and religious life. A silent 
revolution was set in motion by Shri Narayana Guru and Kumaran Asan 
and its upshot was the rise of a variety of social, political, economic and 
intellectual groupings, all progressive in outlook. That this socio-religious 
movement was confined within the bounds of Kerala, on account of the 
special and peculiar needs of this land, made it almost an indoor ailair, 
attention of people outside scarcely being drawn to it. But judging from 
the impact, it exerted on the people, this great historical process had 
revolutionised the life of a larger number of the people than the combined 
forces of Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and other orga¬ 
nisations could effect on people all over India. 

All these north Indian reformist Samajas originated in areas under 
British rule. And their success depended, to a great extent, on Govern¬ 
mental support. They presupposed an enlightened Government on their 
rear, to act opportunely to implement changes without producing violent 
friction in society. But in Kerala, especially in Travancore and Cochin, 
that favourable climate was totally absent. Here, orthodox Hindu 
rulers, under the direction of prejudiced Dewans and an unscrupulous 
priestly class, were not prepared to allow even a modicum of change in 
the recognised customs. Native Hindu rulers in general thought it their 
sacred duty to protect the rights and privilages of the Savarnas and any 
attempt on the part of the Avarnas to question the sanctity of the varna 
system or to assert their right to be treated at par with the Brahmins, 
was looked upon as treason and put down with a heavy hand. The 
thunder of the state always struck down the unfortunate lower caste 
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agitators. It was against this background that the reformers had to work 
in Kerala. 

Compared with the reform movements of northern India, this move¬ 
ment was certainly more fundamental, deeper and richer in point of 
incidence and impact. The Samajas of the North had immediately 
affected the lives of limited numbeis of the upper classes only. Abolition 
of Sati, for instance, affected only a small group of upper caste Hindus 
since the vast majority of the people of the areas had nothing to do with 
the custom. But the Samajas that advocated such reforms were extended 
the status of all-India organizations, while an admittedly larger and 
more significant movement in Kerala remained a parochial affair. This 
may be because of the geographical factors, and also the historical, 
sociological and political isolation which this land has suffered from the 
beginning of historical times. Kerala had always remained outside the 
main current of India’s national life, so also her history. The socio¬ 
religious movement initiated by Sri Narayanu Guru and carried on by 
Kumaran Asan never found a legitimate place, even as a footnote, in the 
nationalist history of India, while those of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Dayananda Saraswathi, Devendranath Tagore, Chandravarkar, 
Malabari, Keshab Chandra Sen, Karve, and many others are given pro¬ 
minence. This.is mainly because of the ignorance of lack of apprecia¬ 
tion on the part of historians of movements occurred south of the 
Vindhyan ranges. But lack of information cannot be taken as a valid 
excuse for the exclusion of such a significant phase from the scheme of 
India’s national history. 

This movement was no more limited in its range of influence than 
Arya Samaj or Brahmo Samaj. If number of followers was the criterion, 
Arya Samaj had only 92,000 professed adherents in 1901, while in the 
organisation of the S.N.D.P. Yogam alone there were several lakhs. 
Romain Rolland in his book “The Life of Ramakrishna” refers to the 
personality of this “Great Guru whose beneficent spiritual activity was 
exercised for more than forty years in the state of Travancore over some 
million faithful souls. He preached, if one may say so, a jnana of action, 
a great intellectual religion, having a lively sense of the people and their 
social needs. It has greatly contributed to the uplifting of the people and 
their social needs, it has greatly contributed to the uplifting of the op¬ 
pressed classes in southern India and its activities have in a measure 
been allied to those of Gandhi.” 

No critical study of the socio-religious movements in India and can 
be considered as worthy if it omits such crucial periods and determining 
personalities. The present study, in a modest way, proposes to supply the 
want caused by the neglect of an important aspect of our natural history. 

The idea of modern Kerala sparked through the last years of the 
I9th century, arising, as it did, among the lower classes of the society 
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and flowing, of its own to the midst of the privileged classes. The era of 
Memorials brought about a new dynamism into the caste-ridden society, 
a new hope for a better future. Crack in the traditionalism was visible 
and intellectual awakening among the masses was overtaking the 
static orthodoxy. The inspirer of this new hope and the harbinger of 
this intellectual provocation and stir was Kumaran Asan the greatest of 
the modern poets of Kerala and a radical social thinker, reformer and 
worker. Of course, his name can be spelt, without linking it with that 
of Sri Narayana Guru, the great spiritual leader India has seen after Sri 
Rama Krishna Paramahansa. Both of them together, wrought for the 
emancipation of the country from the dark age of feudalism, caste 
oppression and antiquated bigbtry. 

Sri Narayan Guru believed that caste was the main obstacle in the 
way of social, economic and political emancipation of the conutry. He 
wanted the rule of Dharma and not the law of Varna to guide the lives 
of the people. Sri Narayana considered Varna as a mischievous musty 
interpolation in the scheme of Dharma of which a Vedantin cannot find 
any trace in the unitive philosophical structure of the Hindus. He sought 
to remove this outer layer of meaningless Varna and expose the bright 
inner substance of the Dharma. Thus he established the fact that belief 
in Varna and Jati only denied the fundamental doctrine of non-duality 
and allowed elements that destroyed the unity and integration of human 
race. There is no place for divisiveness and distinction between man 
and man in the basic method and theory of the Advaita Vedanta, which 
affirm “That Thou Art” ( Tatvam Asi). Any theory or practice based on 
the negation of this fundamental Dharma is viewed as against Dharma 
'Ktelf. So the Guru repudiated the relevance of Varna in the life of an 
individual and proved that it was an irrational absurdity spun into a 
pseudo-science by selfish philosophers. He said that “authors of caste 
may say that it will prevent unhealthy competition. Those who get all 
the benefit of the system’Itnay say so. Probably their happiness is built 
on the sufferings of others. Man is not made for castes, for the world 
or any such things. All these are for men. If men are degenerating, 
what is the good of talking about less competition and so forth, caste 
degenerates man and so it is not wanted. There is no caste: it is foolish¬ 
ness to think there is”. And emphasising the fundamental oneness and 

equality of mankind he declared, “One caste, One religion, One God for 
man”. 

Kumaran Asan was the greatest of the disciple of Sri Narayana 
Guru. His poetry was an instrument and agent of the revolutionary 
movement and it has, therefore, to be studied against the historical 
circumstances which obtained in Kerala during those stirring yean. The 
socio-religious revolution of which he was the moving spirit, w§s the 
matrix of his great poetical genius. He was spiritualised and wal made 
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an initrument for social catharsis by the Guru’s dynamism. The Guru 
made a man out of Asan and Asan channelled the grace of the Guru for 
the benefit of posterity. A leader’s success is in choosing the right lieute¬ 
nant. Asan was, therefore, the fullness and success of Sri Narayana, in 
both literature and life. 

An ultra radical in social matters, Asan remained a moderate, like 
many of the early nationalist leaders, in matters political. Like a macro¬ 
magnet he created a field of attraction round him to which were drawn 
millions who had no voice of their own. No thought of 
their own. He became the conscience of modern Kerala, 
the creator of a tremendous awakening in social order and 
a path-finder in literature. Most of the reformers do not maintain 
close relation with the ordinary toiling masses but Asan drew inspira¬ 
tion fron them, in turn, in a much magnificent meaningful way, to inspire 
them. If he failed to comprehend the vile intentions of the British 
administrators and their alien exploiting character, it was because, he 
was not directly confronted by their actions. All our early leaders of 
Indian renaissance, in one way or other, were deep admirers of British 
system, thought and practice. Moreover, they were, without exception 
members and leaders of upper classes. Thus the awakening ushered in by 
them was an upper class phenomenon. The untouchables and depressed 
classes did not have the means or political awareness to challenge the 
domination of the high-caste groups. As Mclane pointed out the 
overwhelming majority of untouchables and members of the lower and 
middle castes were illiterate and politically inert. On occasion, lower- 
caste groups, including Namasudras in Bengal, Marathas in 
Maharashtra, Nadars in Madras, appealed to the British to protect 
their interests, from the high caste which supplied the nationalist 
movement with leaders. Many of them felt that continued British rule 
offered the best opportunity for substantial social reform and that the 
high caste nationalists were unlikely to promote radical reform. 

Indigent days of Malayalam literature speak of the luxurious habits 
of the feudal literature. And we will see that feudalism continued to 
exist in Travancore and Cochin, and to a certain extent in Malabar too 
in the social and cultural fields even during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

It is evidently an anachronism that even in the twentieth century, 
feudal order held the ground. A close examination of the period will 
yield ample evidence to the existence of the shadow of the 
monster in all walks of life of people. The system of Government 
was markedly feudal, the worst form of feudalims which reduced most 
of the people to the condition of hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to their lords. The lower castes who formed the majority of the people, 
were subjected to ignominous treatment and were but suffered to live in 
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hovels and work for the upper caste masters. They enjoyed no right to 
personal safety and freedom of any kind. Kumaran Asan gives a graphic 
picture of the life of these men in his long narrative poem, Duravasta. In 
describing the hut of Chathan, the Puiaya, he says “These slaves, walk so 
gently, with fear in mind, that even the earth does not feal their tread. 
These cherumas are meanest of ail creatures so that even grass would not 
make way for them. These two-legged animals live to plough and plant 
and harvest and do all other agricultural work for others. If we equate 
them with the beasts, to be sure, those quadrupeds will protest, for the 
cows are sacred beings, while these poor men are polluted, untouchable 
outcastes. 

In putting an end to this ancient regime, and bringing to life a liberal 
era, enlightened men of all classes took the initiative. That required a 
total change in the outlook of the people and the rulers. Political lights 
could be bestowed only on an evenly based society. Hence social 
equality had to be brought about first. That was all the more difficult 
because caste decided the nature of social relationship of individuals. 
“Custom was still the monarch and governmental authority moved in 
only where customary rule was not having its sway”. So, an intellectual 
awakening was a ‘ raison d'etre' for a political enlightenment. Change of 
heart was essential for change of the environment, politically, economi¬ 
cally and culturally. 

It was against this background that Kumaran Asan had to work. 
Through his literary creations, he effected a tremendous transformation 
in the intellectual horizon of Kerala. The intellectually charged and 
motivated scoiety turned out to be ready for a social renaissance. There 
Asan's work as the Secretary of the S.N.D.P. Yogam accomplished 
strange and great tasks. This paved the way for a regeneration of the 
society and growth of political rights and liberties. 

The policy of the Government and the people of higher ranks tended 
to keep the inferior classes in permanent subjection to the superior 
classes and in abject poverty and ignorance. Economic security and 
educational facilities if granted, they feared, would make these social 
inferiors intransigent and unusable and eventually uncontrollable. The 
rulers applied themselves to implementing the customary rulers, which 
were patently opposed to the interests of the low classes and to maintain 
the traditional hierarchical social order. Naturally, they were averse to 
introducing any change in the existing social and political policy. This 
resulted in producing a social arrangement whereby the upper castes 
gained more power and authority and the lower castes were systematically 
excluded from all positions of power and prestige and were subjected to 
exploitation and humiliation. 

In northern India, all the social reformers and prophets of renais¬ 
sance emanated from the ranks of educated, high class Brahmins and other 
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caste-Hindu sections. Therefore they could easily create a social apparatus 
through which reform movements could be initiated and got accepted by 
others of the same groups as well as lower ones. Brahmo Samaj, Arya 
Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and other organizations were purely minority 
bodies and the reform movements initiated by them, should be consider¬ 
ed as upper caste phenomenon. These groups of anglicised men drawn 
mainly from the Brahmin, Kayastha and Vaidya denominations of Hindu 
society, were sufficiently enlightened to advocate the cause of suffering 
fellow religionists of other castes. But in Kerala, the upper caste counter¬ 
parts of the Bhadralok of Bengal, had only supreme contempt and hatred 
to offer to the depressed classes. That necessitated the rise of social 
reformers from the ranks of backward communities. In the religious 
held, Sri Narayana Guru gave the lead to the oppressed and neglected 
classes. The fact that he belonged to the Ezhava caste, one that was 
considered out of the varna system of Hindu society, is significant from 
this point of view. Modern Kerala is the result of the religious and 
social renaissance produced by this greatest spiritual luminary of modern 
India. Kumaran Asan, being his disciple took up the work and pro¬ 
duced tremendous impact on the intellectual horizon and social life of 
Kerala. As the greatest poet and father of modern Malayalam poetry, 
his part in effecting this renaissance was certainly momentous and 
dazzling. 

As Sri Narayana Guru left his permanent imprint on the religious 
and social life of Kerala, his lieutenant, Kumaran Asan put his stamp on 
the social and literary faces of Kerala. Through his literary master¬ 
pieces and active social work, Asan sowed the seeds of a great but silent 
social revolution in Kerala. Besides, the intellectual revolution that 
followed the inauguration of a new literary movement initiated by him 
had already made him dear to the hearts of the mass of the people and 
enabled him to achieve success in his goal of social regeneration. The 
literary renaissance, in fact, made it easy for the society to review its 
past, made its ways for admitting changes, and recognise the time spirit. 
Literary renaissance coincided with social renaissance and both resulted 
in the growth of political consciousness in Kerala. 

Asan lived in the incipient year of political stir in the whole of 
India. In Travancore, the consciousness had its first manifestation in 
the eighties of the last century when the Malayali Memorial inaugurated 
the era of agitation for political rights. In slumber, a man cannot 
build, still his subconscious mind must be feeling the urge to do so. 
Within the limits of the powers granted, the members of the Assembly 
had striven to build up a future for the country. They asked and re¬ 
monstrated for effecting revolutionary changes. The static and conser¬ 
vative lines were breaking in and the sound of the cracking orthodoxy 
ancj fading feudalism could be heard all round. The part played by 
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Asan in making short of obscurantism is recognised at all levels. Inside 
the Assembly and the Legislative Council, he raised his voice against the 
thoughtless follies of the officialdom and the worn-out institutions and 
custom of orthodoxy. The deep impact of his attack was first felt in the 
intellectual world, constituted mostly by caste Hindus and men in power, 
realising the imperative need for immediate change in order to ensure 
their continued hold on the people, they moved to effect reforms. For 
instance, when the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly was constituted, 
Ezhavas and other backward classes were totally left out without being 
represented. Asan’s persistent efforts through the columns of 
Vivekodayam, the official organ of the S.N.D.P. Yogam had the desired 
effect, for in the second meeting of the Assembly in 1905, they got a 
representative. Asan himself entered that august political body and 
started representing the various political, social and religious disabilities 
of the people. 

There is much misunderstanding about the role of Asan in the 
political liberation movement in Kerala, which formed part of the 
national struggle that was going on in India. It is true that he did not 
write poems with the express purpose of inciting the people to political 
action. When Vallathol plunged heart and soul in the freedom movement 
and sang many a nationalist song, Asan stood aloof from active polemi¬ 
cal politics and refrained from making anti-British propaganda literature. 
That does not mean that he was less concerned about the political 
liberation of India. More than anybody else, he cherished the ideal of 
freedom—complete, absolute and indivisible. But he believed that the 
goal could be reached only by passing through stages of social emanci¬ 
pation and inter-caste harmony. His emphasis on social quality is 
definitely, with a view to bringing the concept of political equality in 
frution. Freedom can flourish only where equality prevails. The essen¬ 
tial and necessary prerequisite for freedom, is social harmony, tolerance 
and spirit of mutuality. When social life is rent by conflicting voices of 
irreconcilables, divisiveness and caste differences, repacity practiced by 
superior classes over inferior ones, and religious intolerance, political 
freedom even if granted, would soon become meaningless so far as the 
socially backward are concerned. Asan with justifiable moral anguish 
and self-pity, cried “O ! Mother India, why shalt thou shed tears ? When 
thy children are fighting mad with caste prejudices, what for you require 
Swaraj ? When many a community was pressed down, by public and 
private oppression, and prevented from moving forward, it was pretty 
natural for the victims of this injury to ask for benefits in the order of 
their priority. Their first necessity was social equality and justice. Social 
justice and social equality will breed political justice and equality. Where 
large-scale social inequality and inequilibrium prevail, political stability 
becomes patently impossible. So, in a country abounding in such 
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abominable social sins and misdeeds, a leader of the oppressed classes 
can only call out for social emancipation as the first step. That cannot 
be construed as a sense of unconcern on his part for political freedom of 
the country. 

If there was no security, at least there should be opportunity for the 
disabled classes, to seek their own salvation. In the caste-ridden society, 
the social superiors would permit them enjoy neither security nor oppor¬ 
tunity. That is why the Indian nationalist movement, in the incipient 
stage, remained an upper caste and upper class, minority political pheno¬ 
mena. It continued to be so for long till Gandhiji adopted his social 
programme of uplifting the down-trodden masses and ignorant peasantry 
and made the Indian National Congress incorporate it into its objectives. 

The English administrators brought in a change in the attitude of 
these down-graded individuals and in consequence, they started to feel 
that their degradation in society was more humiliating than their condi¬ 
tion of being unfree politically. This made them, in turn, less enthusi¬ 
astic about the “ beau ideal*' of nationalism. 

On the social front, India gained much from the British administra¬ 
tion. They introduced fundamental and much too radical and progres¬ 
sive legislation, which tended to produce deep chasms in the traditional 
conservative outlook and social relation. Western thought, law, educa¬ 
tion and administration acted as a catalytic agent to evolve a new society 
out of the orthodox and secure social advantages for the masses that 
remained at the periphery. This metamorphosis of the society gave an 
opportunity for the down-trodden millions to assert their equality with 
the hitherto superiors in caste. This explains why freedom struggle 
gathered momentum in British Indian provinces and not in princely 
states. Social rights when granted, and social equality and justice esta¬ 
blished, the people were free to think of political emancipation. 

The politics of this period was marked by timid docility and expres¬ 
sed itself in discreet, deferential requests to the ruling authority by 
individual supplicant for favours or for modifications of administrative 
politics. This sort of “administrative politics” was not, to begin with, 
anti-British. Nevertheless this administrative politics was fashionable 
only among the educated intelligentsia. As far as the majority of the 
illiterate people of rural India was concerned even this meek politics was 
a closed book. Naturally, the popular agitational politics had no 
relevance with regard to these people. 

In the princely states, the problem was still more complicated. Social 
justice, social equality and social freedom were distant drum beats for 
the lower castes who constituted the majority of the subject population 
in those areas. Whatever social justice they got was through the inter¬ 
vention of the British paramountcy. That being so, if those people 
Whose self-respect and human dignity were the gift of the British, 
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preferred not to fight against the benefactors, and is unfair to stigmatise 
them as being unpatriotic. Those who exhorted them to become nation¬ 
alistic, (patriotic they were to the core) were not prepared to concede 
them the civic rights and freedom which they themselves enjoyed. 
Political power goes to the socially and economically strong sections of 
the country. Political freedom for a socially disabled people will prove 
In effect an appendage, which will be profitably exploited by the socially 
strong. 

Everything boils down to one point, that the social regeneration as a 
precondition for the growth of nationalism. It is certainly a magnificent 
achievement on the part of our national leaders that they could create a 
unified front to fight against the foreign power by ldndling the spirit of 
nationalism in the minds of all men. But it must be remembered that 
this was made possible by the preliminary work of social regeneration 
accomplished by earlier patriots and reformers. The spring of national¬ 
ism set in when the winter of social oppression passed off the stage. 
Those who helped this winter to die soon, must also be considered as 
those who were the harbingers of the spring. Those who fought for social 
justice and freedom also should be considered as the precursors of 
political freedom. 

The social and political atmosphere of Kerala, not unlike other parts 
of India, was waiting to be influenced by a new, refreshing spirit of 
renaissance. A wave of reforming activity surged over the land at the 
beginning of this century as a result of the teachings and social work of 
Sri Narayana Guru and the writings and activities of Kumaran Asan, 
Sri Narayana’s success was Kumaran Asan. The sociological properties 
of the non-dual philosophy, was fully demonstrated by Sri Narayana 
through the advocacy of Kumaran Asan. 

Kumaran Asan did not advocate direct action against the govern- 
mental authorities when they failed in their primary duties to provide 
every idle hand to take a productive work and every illiterate mind to 
hold as much learning as it could afford to acquire. He chose, in 
matters like this, the means of persistant petitioning and remonstration, 
because, at that point of time, he thought it prudent to persuade rather 
than coerce. But on social plane, he was a vigorous protestor and 
fighter not a persuader and petitioner. Direct action could succeed, he 
believed, only when directed against a non-sovereign body. The required 
aid for the uplift of the socially blackward could be gained easily 
through peaceful supplication and through maintaining better relations 
with the authority of the state. 

All of Asan’s speeches in the Assembly best exemplify this attitude. 
The representations for getting the educational and social rights of the 
Ezhavas and other backward classes recognised and furthered are With a 
view to making the Government realise the absolute need and sympathise 
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with the cause, not to make them antipathetic through extremist demands. 
Thus he would thank the Government first for all they have done in the 
past and ask for more concessions and benefits for the people he 
represented. For instance, we may quote his speech in the Assembly on 
28th February, 1916, when he “thanked the Dewan for showing special 
attention in redressing the educational grievances of the Ezhavas and for 
the entertainment of two Ezhava youths as clerks in the Secretariat” and 
proceeding to his subject said that “there remained only ten elementary 
schools for boys which were not thrown open to the members of the 
Ezhava community”. And diplomatically, he presents his case by 
admitting that “the Government were doing everything that was possible. 
The progress of education during the last year was marked and all the 
depressed classes showed a healthy rise in the number of their children 
attending schools”. Then he says his “main complaint in the current 
year was in respect of admission of their girls into Government schools. 
During the last year, not even one school was thrown open to the 
Ezhava girls. Their girls did not get admission to some of the schools 
which were already declared open to them”. That this approach to the 
vexed question of social emancipation was most effective, was proved 
conclusively because the Dewans used to assure after Asan’s speeches in 
the Assembly that special attention will be paid to the matter. 

But social evils required harder method than passive petitioning for 
their removal. However, this method was not totally ruled out in this 
scheme. For instance, he tried to produce a change of mind among the 
social groups by means of incessant preaching, social analysis, and 
criticism, and also through admonitions. It is against this background 
that we have to evaluate most of his deductive poems. They call out for 
an intellectual summit meet to settle disputes of hearts and minds, 
customs and practices. He pressed the coming of a great day of 
change as a reaction to the unjust claims of tyrannical caste superiors. 
He was the greatest intellectual antibody to caste prejudice in Kerala. 
One of his major themes in poetry and platform also was social inequa¬ 
lity, intolerance and tyranny bred by caste and its by-products like 
untouchabiiity, unapproachability, unseeability, etc. 

In Travancore, the great reform movements starting from below, 
from the traditionally depressed classes, have transformed the whole 
social structure producing a remarkable intellectual and social awakening. 
So, at the time of the famous Vaikkam Satyagraha, the fructification of 
Sri Narayana’s work in Kerala society was apparent and the intensity of 
caste feeling was definitely on the decline. The oppressive caste practices 
of early days had become obsolete. Excepting in temples, in no other 
public place caste found an asylum. Touch taboos, eating taboos and 
endogamy became less rigid through individual and collective action of 
the social workers and communal organizations on the one hand and 
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governmental action on the other. Press and platform were freely 
resorted to by the reformers to effect disintegration of the fundamentals 
of caste. Caste, of course, remained not as an institutional incubus but 
as a sentimental force, both political and social, it had ceased to be a 
veritable tyranny. 

In Kerala, this transformation that had taken place in the content 
of caste, produced a strange situation which engendered a socio-political 
outlook very much in the nature of caste nationalism had taken root 
especially in the large majority of people of Kerala, who remained out- 
castes and depressed classes. Political liberty, for them was luxury, 
when compared to the necessary social freedom. 

Long before Gandhiji and the Congress thought of temple entry and 
removal of untouchability, a great movement was going on in Kerala 
under the leadership of Sri Narayana Guru, the great spiritual preceptor 
of the Hindus, Kumaran Asan, the post-legislator of Kerala and Dr. P. 
Palpu, the social revolutionary. Organised attempts were made by the 
Ezhavas, the prominent class, who were considered untouchable by the 
Savarnas, to combat social evils like untouchability, unapproachability 
and prohibition of the lower castes to schools, public offices, courts, 
temples, etc. Petitioning, persuasion appeal to the Government and 
direct encounter with the orthodox prejudice, at times, paved the way of 
social emancipation to a great degree. 

Congress, it is plain from its history, continuously ignored the 
sentiments and interests of the lower classes until at last in 1920, when 
Gandhi gave a new orientation to its programmes and objectives. Gandhi 
said in 1920, “Untouchability cannot be given a secondary place in the 
programme. Without the removal of that taint Swaraj is a meaningless 
term”. 

Untouchability is a hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal is just as 
essential for Swaraj as the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity. This is 
an essentially Hindu question and Hindus cannot claim or take Swaraj 
till they have restored the liberty of the suppressed classes. They have 
sunk with the latter’s suppression.” 

In the year 1920, the Congress adopted a distinct and unequivocal 
political resolution for the admission of the depressed classes into Hindu 
temples. Later on, by the Bardoli resolution of 1922, of which the first 
item was the removal of untouchability, Gandhiji gave a new social 
content to the Congress programme. This became a promise of future 
social reform activity, which attracted the lower sections of the Hindu 
society to the centre of the nationalist struggle. 

Thus when Gandhi began the Yaravada fast, and was nearing a 
possible death, thousands of caste Hindus took the unprecedented steps 
of dining with untouchables and admitting them to their temples. Such 
social cohesiveness appeared in Hindu order much before 1932 and the 
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best manifestation of it was the Vaikkam Satyagraha of 1921-25, when at 
the call of Gandhiji, upper caste Hindus, who used to observe rigidly all 
the caste rules, began to admit the social claims of the lower castes in a 
humble, penitent and religious spirit. Many of them dropped their title 
and caste marks, interdined with Ezhavas and other lower castes, and 
moved hand in hand in the civil disobedience movement against unjust 
civic disabilities of the avarnas , courting arrest and suffering jail terms as 
members of one fraternity. 

Organised fraternisation of the lower castes by high caste Hindus 
started in Kerala in 1924 with the Vaikkam Satyagraha, a phenomenon 
which had no precedent in India till and since then. Before that, as noted 
earlier a congenial atmosphere for the development of the situation had 
been created by Sri Narayana Guru and his band of selfless disciples 
through the S.N.D.P. Yogam. 

Vaikkam Satyagraha was a part of the escalating campaign of mass 
civil disobedience, which marked a major watershed in the political life 
of Kerala; it was by and large, the outcome of a mighty social movement 
on the part of the Ezhavas that was on foot for long. It marked, as in 
the case of any other revolution, the climax of a silent but strong strain 
of resentment felt and cultivated by the humbler classes for many 
centuries past against maltreatment, inequality and humiliation at the 
hands of their caste superiors. Congress, it is true, precipitated the crisis, 
which was in the air for long. 

In 1924, the agitation for social justice was taken over from the 
social workers by the Indian National Congress. An ardent patriot and 
radical reformer, T.K. Madhavan, who suffered at the hands of orthodox 
caste Hindus, was mainly instrumental for converting the social move¬ 
ment into a political agitation. 

The lower castes tried to remedy their social, political and religious 
disabilities through constitutional agitation. The Ezhavas, the most pro¬ 
gressive of these communities, were in the forefront of these agitations. 
They joined hands with the enlightened and sympathetic Savarnas and 
other non-Hindus in an endeavour to regain some of their equitable 
liberties, wrongly withheld from them, through a Petition of Right known 
as the Malayali Memorial. The native subjects of the Travancore 
Maharaja organised themselves and drew up a great protest signed by 
over ten thousand men of different castes, creeds and callings, compris¬ 
ing Nambudiris, Nayars, and Tiyas, Syrian Christians, Native Christians 
and east Indians, landlords, merchants and officials. The memorialists 
remonstrated against the lion’s share of state patronage and emoluments 
being doled out to * foreigners” especially to Brahmins from outside and 
demanded amelioration of their pitiable condition caused by their 
systematic exclusion from the higher and in the case of some, from 
lower too, grades of state service. The greatest number of higher appoint- 
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mcnts, said they “is held by foreigners and even among them the number 
held by Brahmins is more than double that held by Sudra. While 293 
foreign Brahmins return one man from among them to fill the higher 
grades of the service, more than 26 times the number necessary to return 
a Malayali Sudra and 61 times the number to return a Syrian Christian. 
Worse than all, there is not a single representative of the Tiya community 
holding any Government appointment on Rs. 5 or upwards a month in 
the state, though intelligent and educated men are not wanting among 
them; whereas several of their castemen in Malabar have been advanced 
to some of the highest offices of the Uncovenanted Civil Service open 
to natives of India.” The memorialists wanted the Government of 
Travancore to pass an Act which “would restrict the giving of appoint¬ 
ments, as much as possible, to none but natives irrespective of class, 
caste or creed.” 

The encouraging result of this constitutional agitation was that the 
government’s attention was rivetted on the urgent need to satisfy the caste 
Hindus and non-Hindus by distributing a fair share in the loaves of state 
patronage to them. But the Ezhavas were singled out from among the 
memorialists and the Government stated that any attempt to force their 
social growth could only end in failure, for they were “confirmed social 
inferiors”. 

They submitted two separate petitions, one by Dr. P. Palpu and 
another signed by 13176 (thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy six) 
Ezhavas under the leadership of Dr. P. Palpu. The backward position 
of this “second community in the state in point of numerical importance” 
was mainly, said the Ezhava Memorials, due “to the political and 
educational disabilities in which the Tiyars of Travancore are subjected. 
At present, no qualification can secure to a Tiya any of these appoint¬ 
ments in his own native land unless he becomes a convert to Christianity 
or Mohamedanism or at least takes shelter under mere Christian or 
Mohamedan name. 

The Government instead of encouraging the spread of English edu¬ 
cation among the community have thrown barriers across their path, thus 
excluding them from the only mean of elevation. Several of the English 
schools in the state, especially those in the mosussil, were still closed to 
the Tiyas and this accounts partly for the very small number of English 
educated Tiyas in the state. 

Another reason urged against the entertainment of the Tiyas in 
Public Service is that their social position is low. It is strange that when 
elsewhere merit is the main qualifications in the State the standard social 
position required to make one eligible for service under the Sirkar is not 
stated and it is not known how high the Tiyas have to rise in society to 
qualify themselves for even such appointments as peons, constables, 
warders, etc. 
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Another reason assigned for disqualifying the Tiyas is that public 
opinion is unfavourable. But this public opinion in Travancore is mainly 
dependent on the attitude of Government. It is said Hindus in Travan- 
core, unlike their brethren in British Malabar, are more conservative and 
superstitious and are consequently opposed to the elevation of the Tiyas 
as a class. 

It should be noted that Government in their solicitude to avoid 
giving rise to antagonism, have, so to speak, only set one class against 
another. When the two most numerous classes in the State, viz., the 
Nairs and Tiyas, have learnt to recognise the claims of each other and 
asked for a due share in the service of the State, Government have 
pointed out the former as being opposed to the interests of the latter. 

These entreaties and remonstrances did not produce any appreciable 
change in the traditional policy of the state of Travancore and the 
grievances of the Tiya community, such as the exclusion of their children 
from most of Government schools and the exclusion of the members of 
the community from almost all departments of the state service purely on 
considerations of caste and independently of their aptitude for study or 
qualifications for entering the state service, still remained unremedied. 

Dr. Palpu realised this only when he found that the Government of 
Travancore were not prepared to countenance the demands of the 
Ezhavas to treat them on equal terms with other advanced communities. 
Then he organised the Ezhava Mahajana Sabha in Travancore to fight, 
in a more systematic and planned way, for their social rights. That was 
the time when Sri Narayana Guru was making his spiritual conquest in 
Kerala unbinding a tremendous religio-social awakening, the like of 
which the country had never seen before or since, with far-reaching 
implications in the political and economic life of the people. Dr. Palpu’s 
spirit for social reform together with Kumaran Asan’s supreme poetical 
power made a conjunction with Sri Narayana Guru’s spiritual influence 
and from that confluence emerged a socio-religious organization, the 
Sri Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam (S.N.D.P. Yogam) which, in 
the course of a decade or two, brought about a metamorphosis in the 
pattern of life of Ezhava community throughout Kerala. When this 
organization came into being, the Government, by necessity, extended 
recognition to it as a social and political force. Thereafter we find the 
legitimate demands of the community one by one being conceded. In the 
second year of the establishment of Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, the 
Ezhava community as mentioned earlier, was given representation, 
thereby the government nominating Kumaran Asan, the general secretary 
of the Yogam, as a member. 

Thereafter a regular campaign was carried on for establishing the 
social privileges and political rights of the Ezhavas and other non-caste 
Hindus through the Assembly, and later through the Legislative Council 
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and other governmental bodies. The Yogam also did all it could to 
effect social reform within the community. The personal magnetism 
and charisma of the Guru and the intellectual excellence and poetic 
genius of Asan worked wonders in the society and within two decades 
after the establishment of the S.N.D.P. Yogam, the inert Ezhava commu¬ 
nity turned into a vigorous and progressive social force. In the be gin ning 
of the twentieth century, the Ezhavas, as noted earlier, had no voice of 
their own; but by 1920, their voice became pre-eminently sharp and clear 
that the Government considered it expedient to accommodate the interests 
of that community in the scheme of administration. They became eventu¬ 
ally a political force which no single community could rival. The most 
distressing of the disables eunmerated in the Ezhava Memorial, and 
repeated in every session of the Assemply, were the prohibition imposed 
on the community to utilize certain schools on account of the proximity of 
them to temples and palaces and also the existence of tindal palakas or 
prohibitory notice-boards on public roads in the vicinity of temples, which 
prevented their enjoyment of the right to walk along them. Unapproacha- 
bility in general and the prevention of the right to walk along these roads 
in particular had been made the subject of specific petition in the 
Assembly. 

The Government silenced the Ezhava leaders by asking them not to 
discuss the matter in the Assembly because the religious issue being a 
sensitive one, and. therefore, with explosive potentialities, was an 
improper subject for discussion on the floor! 

it was Kumaran Asan, who first made a concerted effort to convince 
the Government of the necessity of removing the bar on the public roads. 
As early as 1916, when members of the Assembly were not permitted to 
open the issue of temple entry and connected topics, he animadverted on 
the existence of notice boards near certain temples prohibiting the entry 
of non-caste Hindus beyond certain limits in the approach roads leading 
to these temples and he subjected the Government to criticism on that 
score. He said, “there were certain public roads and streets to which 
they were not admitted. Certain places were inaccessible to them on 
account of proximity of temples. It was Asan’s efforts to force the 
issue of the temple roads on the Government that ultimately compelled 
them to permit discussion on the question of temple entry in 1922. The 
suggestion of Kumaran Asan regarding the desirability of an early 
removal of the boards in question, was carefully considered, and the 
Government decision in regard to the Vaikkam temple roads was not 
satisfactory. 

At an Ezhava public meeting, held at Vadayar on the 4th May, 1922, 
points out an Office Note of the Travancore Government, “Mr. Ayyappan, 
the editor of Sahodaran, who was one of the speakers, expressed his 
intention of forcible entry into the temples generally and of trespassing 
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into the sanctum limits of the Vaikkam temple immediately. In pursuance 
of this declaration, some Ezhavas passed through the roads on the 
northern and western sides of the outer walls of the latter temple towards 
evening on the 5th May 1922. No purificatory ceremony was conducted 
then as the Tantri did not consider that the deity was thereby polluted. 
As to the action to be adopted against the trespassers legal opinion was 
solicited and it was considered inadvisable and inexpedient to launch a 
prosecution against the trespassers". 

This was not an isolated case of Avarnas taking direct social action 
against the oppression of cast restrictions. At Chengannur, the Govern¬ 
ment admitted in 1924 that “the roads on the four sides of the temple 
there, which form part of the temple compound hut which lie outside the 
temple outer walls were being used by the Ezhavas for the last four or 
five years, that they began to do so after the recent riots near the 
Puthenkavoo Church and more frequently after the last election to 
Legislative Council, that though there was some opposition at first from 
the caste Hindus, there is now no objection raised by the latter.” 

These recorded instances clearly indicate that the orthodox sections 
were not prepared to have a direct confrontation with the Ezhavas and 
other lower caste men; nor were the government eager to wield the 
thunder of the state against the breakers of social regulations. In the 
Vaikkam Satyagraha. this social force of the Avarnas was not in the 
picture at all and the orthodox caste Hindus and the Government had no 
fear entertained regarding the violent expression of the submerged wrath 
or the caste inferiors. They took it only as a non-violent political action 
on the part of the Indian National Congress, which, they knew, was an 
ineffective weapon against an unyielding tyrant. So they could afford 
to remain firm and occasionally be cruel. 

When Asan sought the right to move along the outer walls of the 
temples, he had it in mind, as a sagacious pragmatist in political and 
social matters, that the dividing line between that right and the right to 
enter the temple was extremely thin; it was only a matter of time for the 
final concession. He was a moderate in politics and he resorted to 
recognised constitutional means to achieve social reforms; but Madhavan 
believed in direct extremist action for securing the same end. Asan was, 
in point of fact, not against the right of lower castes to enter temples; 
he was to be sure, not merely for the right to enter temples for worship 
but to have the right to perform the tantric rites too in the temple. 

But during the period 1921-23, Madhavan was not able to put the 
programme in action. Agitation still continued through the Assembly. 
Forty-six Hindu members of the Assembly signed a memorial in 1922 
and submitted it to the Government, which urged governmental action 
for utilizing the Devaswams for the common good of all Hindus and 
advancement of Hinduism, and for permitting all classes of Hindus to 
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worship in temples either managed or aided by the Government. This 
Memorial was the result of the influence exerted by Gandhiji’s 
exhortation. 

The S.N.D.P. Yogam had been passing resolutions demanding temple 
entry at every one of its meetings. Protest meetings were held in various 
parts of the country against the attitude of the Government and at an 
important protest meeting held in Trivandrum, C.K. Parameswaran 
Pillai expressed the feelings of concern and sympathy for Avarnas on 
behalf of the Savarna Hindus. Other organizations like the Kerala Hindu 
Sabha, the Nair Service Society, the Yogakshema Sabha, the leading 
organization of the Nambudiri Brahmins, and the Kshtriya Mahasabha 
also lent their support to the agitation. The Nair Service Society and 
the Nair Samajams specially took up the agitation and conducted inten¬ 
sive propaganda throughout the state and created a remarkable awaken¬ 
ing among the Savarnas. To the surprise of all, the Nambudiri 
Yogkshema Sabha also passed resolutions in favour of opening temples 
to the Avarnas at their annual conference. 

With the rise of an enlightened group of caste-Hindus in Kerala, 
public opinion soon rose in favour of the demands of the non-caste 
Hindus and other depressed classes. In fact, many of them came forward 
as leaders of backward communities to advocate their cause. For 
instance, A. Govinda Pillai chose to serve as the President of the 
Pulaya Sabha and K.G. Sesha Aiyar that of the Coast Christians. As 
P. Rajagopalachari, the Diwan of Travancore, said, “I wish we had very 
many more men like these, men who have sufficient breadth of sympathy 
to feel for communities not their own, also sufficient foresight to see 
how vital to the future well-being of the state, as a whole, it is that the 
backward communities should be lifted up.” In creating this upper- 
caste sympathy, for the cause of lower classes, Asan’s part was pre¬ 
eminent. It is wellknown that Rajagopalachari, the Brahmin Dewan, 
had very great affection and regard for Asan and most of his state 
policies had been directed towards the uplift of these disabled commu¬ 
nities because of the personal influence exerted on him by the extra¬ 
ordinary character of Asan. 

That the Government of Travancore yielded much too reluctantly 
to pressure was evident from its stance against the popular demand for 
temple entry and abolition of untouchability. Thus it may be pointed 
out that the concessions of backward classes obtained were not free gifts 
voluntarily doled out to them by the Government. Nor did they ema¬ 
nate from the liberality and generosity of the rulers or their Dewans. 
The tidal wave of renascent thought created by the spiritual eminence 
and social philosophy of Sri Narayana Guru and ridden over by the 
immortal bard and social revolutionary, Asan, could not be prevented 
and swept back with the wornout and stubby broomstick of Hindu 
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orthodoxy and by the pudgy palm of unthinking autocracy. Year after 
year those surging breakers moved forward and swallowed up more and 
more of the remaining shore of obscurantism. Asan was able to con¬ 
vince the world that no Government could, for long, continue to 
disregard public opinion and no people would suffer injustice to remain 
indefinitely. 

The magnitude of the change wrought by these two is visible in the 
villages and cities of Kerala today. A bedlam that was Kerala at the 
dawn of this century, suddenly shook off its glaring caste villainies and 
presented the image of a more balanced social relations by the thirties. 
It had changed beyond recognition within a quarter of a century and the 
trends of medievalism were nowhere to be seen. Untouchability, unsee- 
ability and unapproachability had become things of the past. Today 
caste distinctions are less pronounced and intercaste marriages more 
general in Kerala compared to other states where the historical social 
reform movements originated. This is because here a fundamental and 
thorough change in the mental frame of social classes was effected where¬ 
as in the former this was feeble, as there the reforms were superimposed. 
In Kerala, the movement for change came from below. 

Thus Kumaran Asan’s stance in the modern history of Kerala is 
that of the philosopher of the social revolution that changed the face of 
the land and ultimately resulted in the political awakening of the depres¬ 
sed classes. Caste nationalism certainly played a prominent role at least 
at lower levels. The great consequence of this internal revolution in 
Kerala was that it set the stage for the appearance of political national¬ 
ism and it gained momentum as the social inequality and injustice started 
withering away. 
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The approaching centenary of the Indian National Congress has 
focused attention on the heroic and epic struggle of this great organisa¬ 
tion all over the world. It has not only achieved freedom for our country 
but has also given a long spell of political stability. It also inaugurated 
an era of parliamentary democracy in this country. We have reasons to 
he proud of the achievements and the enactment of the Constitution by 
the founding fathers of our nation. But it is also a time for retrospec¬ 
tion and reassessment, made more significant by the grave economic, 
political and social problems of the present day. 

The history of our national struggle for independence would not be 
complete unless we take into account the history of the awakening of the 
depressed classes who suffered untold miseries and agonies over the ages, 
as has been so eloquently said by our beloved leader and the late Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru : 

“Real history should deal not with a few individuals here and there 
but with the people who make up a nation, who work and by their 
labour produce the necessities and luxuries of life and who in a thousand 
different ways act and react on each other. Such a history of men would 
really be a fascinating story.” 

Let us first look at the socio-economic structure of Indian society 
during the British Rule. 

The British Rule : Its Legacy 

By 1858, the country came under the direct rule of the British 
Parliament. India, on the eve of British conquest, presented a pitious 
spectacle of a conflict of faith and ideals, of a blend of bigotry and 
equally blind scepticism of rank atheism side by side with a 
sanctionious Brahmanism, and of an utter laxity of mortal and religious 
discipline countenanced and supported by a pharisaic appeal to scriptural 
sanction of a caste-ridden, convention-ridden and priest-rule society. 
Ballads, still sung by village bards in the eastern districts of Bengal, 
give a vivid picture of insecurity of life and property on the confines of 
the Mughal Empire, even during the period when Mughal power Was at 
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its height; and by the close of the seventeenth century, it was already 
clear that Moghal rule had reached and passed its zenith. Throghout the 
eighteenth century, India was a prey to all those tyrannies and disorders, 
which have been invariable experience of the people, when thrones had 
wilted and tottered to the dust. The picture of society was that of a torn 
caravan lost in the desert of confusion and anarchy. 

India’s internal strength was being ruined by internecine wars among 
princely states against each other. To quote R.C. Dutt: 

“Indeed, in many respects the tenth and eleventh centuries in India 
resembled the Middle Ages in Europe. A noble religion had become the 
monopoly of priests, and had been all but smothered with childish 
legends and image worship. War and sovereignty were the monopoly of 
another caste, the Rajput Kshatriyas of India, and the feudal barons of 
Europe who had both come to the forefront from the struggles of the 
preceding Dark Ages. The people were ignorant, desperated, enslaved, 
in our country as in the other. . . Everything bore the appearance of dis¬ 
integration and decay; and the national life seemed extinct. But here the 
parallel ends. The study feudal barons of Europe soon mixed with the 
people, fought the people’s battle in the field, the council board or the 
country-house, and thus infused a new and vigorous life in modern 
nations. In India, the caste system prevented such a fusion and the 
Rajput Kshatriyas, isolated from the people soon fell a prey to foreign 
invaders, and were involved in a common ruin. Great is the penalty 
which Hindus have paid for their caste disunion and their political 
weakness. For six centuries after 1200 AD the history of the Hindus 
is a blank.” 

Away from the pump and peagentry of the Mughals, there were 
millions of the emaciated, poverty-stricken masses in the country, who 
were left entirely to the frowns and smiles of the landed aristocracy and 
the privileged. Added to the economic deprivities were their fatalistic 
attitude. Their future rested on the bosom of the gods. It was their 
absolute belief that their fortunes could not be reversed. A handful of 
rice, a cotton rag (not for all), a mud hut constituted their only neces¬ 
sities. As under the feudal system of Europe in the Middle Ages, the 
social ideal under the caste system was static and social gradations 
enveloped the society. Worst was the lot of the peasant and the depressed 
castes. The customs, traditions and age-long superstitions dominated 
over the entire Hindu population. The scientific spirit was yet to be 
born. The educational methods, the mass of literature, which the people 
(if they did learn) was devoid of scientific knowledge, instead of teaching 
the people to know scientific knowledge and how natural forces can best 
be harnessed, they have been taught to write notes on ‘archaic phrases' in 
the works of sixteenth and seventeenth century Englishman and to learn 
fry note the personal history of obscure ruler of a foreign land. The • 
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whole pyramid of the India’s woes, material and spiritual—poverty, 
sickness, ignorance, political minority, melancholy, ineffectiveness rested 
upon a rock bottom physical base. The base was simply his manner 
of getting into the world and his sex life thenceforward. The society on 
the whole was on the brink of destruction. The decay and degenera¬ 
tion prevailed the rump of what was once the Mughal splendour. The 
fate of the depressed classes in such a society was abject slavery and 
suffering. 

There was no established authority whose law could be obeyed. 
Fear of governing power was missing from the minds of the people and 
the state had fallen into wretched condition. The law, the courts, the 
justice were all cancerous. The courts were very unpopular and the seats 
of great corruption. 

Let us see how these villages are described by one of the most 
committed civil servants in India, Sir Charles Metcalfe : 

“The village communities are little republics, having nearly every¬ 
thing they want within themselves, and almost independent of any 
foreign relations. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution 
succeeds revolution; Hindu, Pathan, Mughal, Mahratta, Sikh, English, 
are masters in turn, but the village communities remain the same. In 
times of trouble, they arm and fortify themselves, a hostile army passes 
through the country: the village community collect their cattle within 
their walls and let the army pass unprovoked, if plunder and devastation 
be directed against themselves, and the force employed be irresistible, 
they flee to friendly village at a distance, but when the storm has passed 
over they return and resume their occupation. . . 

. . .If a country remains for a series of years the scene of continual 
pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabitated, the 
villagers nevertheless return wherever the power of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away but the succeeding generations 
will return. The sons will take the place of their fathers, the same lands 
will be reoccupied by the descendants of those who were drawn out when 
the villages were depopulated; and it is not a trifling matter that will 
drive them out, for they will often maintain their post through times of 
disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist 
pillage and oppression with success.” 

Zenith of Feudalism : Later Mughals : State of Society 

By levish grants of jagirs; the Mughals had created a powerful 
bureaucracy which was semi-official and feudal in character. When the 
authority of the Mughal Crown declined and the law of escheat was 
relaxed in application, the owners of jagirs set up virtually as hereditary 
landed chiefs. They exercised executive and judicial authority, which 
gave them a highly privileged position over others and they could easily 
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defy or override the rule of law. 

An Englishman visiting Orissa in the year 1766 at the order of Lord 
Clive describes the feudal chiefs as “the giants of the fucdal ages". 
According to Sir George Forest, in the pre-British period, the ‘‘local 
princes of the Deccan were the Jagirdars or owners of Jagirs , which, both 
in nature and history, had a strong resemblance of feudal beneficences. 
The Jagirs, as in Europe, came in course of time to be regarded in the 
light of hereditary property.” 

After perusing the accounts of the period, the impression left on 
one's mind is that the landed nobility was the strongest single class 
holding the masses like chattel under its claws. In a feudal society both 
power and prosperity are concentrated on this dominant minority. 
Robert Orme says : 

“. . .Every head of a village calls his habitation the Sarbar and 
plunders of their meal and roots the wretches of his precinct : from the 
Zamindar exports the small pittance of silver, which his penurious 
tyranny has scrapped together. The Fouzdar seizes upon the greatest 
share of Zamindar's collections, and then secures the favour of his 
Nabob , by voluntary contributions which leave him not possessed of the 
half of his rapines and exactions. The Nabob fixes his rapacious eye on 
every portion of wealth which appears in his province.. . subject to such 
oppressions, property in Indostan is seldom seen to descend to the third 
generation.” 

‘‘In a Government like that of India”, says Alexender Dow, ‘‘public 
spirit is never seen, and loyalty is a thing unknown. The people permit 
themselves to be transferred from one tyrant to another.” 

This cold attitude of the people was fatal to the political interests of 
the society, and was a sequel to the domination exercised over society 
by morally degraded, selfish, ambitious, ruling chiefs and their cliques. 
None has bothered to see as to how they could be initiated into an orbit 
of social consciousness. 

The degradation of popular Hinduism and the low moral and the 
intellectual level of the masses have been especially commented upon by 
the foreigners. Dubois observes that the Hindus had fallen very low 
from the eminent cultural heights of their ancestors. “That they arc now 
far behind the people who inscribed their names long after them on the 
roll of civilized nations.” Alexender Dow, an equally intelligent critic 
of the period, says that philosophy and sciences had made substantial 
progress in ‘former ages’, but that was merely a subject of past history. 
Forester declares : 

“The human mind will naturally feel a sense of sorrow and pity for 
a people who have fallen from no conspicuous a height of glory and 
fortune, and who probably have contributed to polish and exalt the 
nations, who now hold them in subjection,” 
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According to Forbes, who minutely studied Indian life in Gujarat 
and South-Eastern regions, the different sciences of mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy and the art of music, painting, sculptor, etc. were “at the lowest 
ebb in India”. Their rivival could only be possible “under the auspices 
of peace and liberty”. Much of what we prize in Indian culture was not 
people's creation, but the product of a small literary section of the upper 
classes working under the inspiration of aristocracy. The social system, 
which was dominated by the nobility and the priest caste, naturally 
resulted in the degeneration of society as a whole. 

Unequal Agrarian Society : The Lot of the Rural Poor 
(Scheduled Castes) 

About three-fourth of the total population of Peninsular India 
remain employed as labour in agriculture or occupations dependent on 
agriculture during three months of July, August and September, they are 
idle and almost on the verge of starvation. This was the state of affairs 
at the close of the century. Conditions were not far different in northern 
India. In 1809, Buchanan estimated that out of a total population of 
2,735,000 in the district of Rangpur in Bengal, only 326,000 worked as 
artificers, while 343,000 mostly Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Muslims and 
others, who had purchased their estates at auction did not work at all, 
constituted agricultural labour or peasantry. In the province of Bihar, 
the cultivators formed 70 to 80 per cent of the total population. These 
estimates will certainly not hold true for the first quarter of the second 
half of the century when agriculture and industry in the lower classes 
went hand in hand and internal industrial economy was not very much 
adversely affected by foreign capitalistic influences. The villages were 
the homes of the landed community, landless labour as well as the landed 
peasantry and gentry. The urban areas were mostly peopled by commer¬ 
cial classes and government servants. In northern India, the prominent 
agricultural castes like Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Kurmis, etc., were the back¬ 
bone of the peasantry, though they did not occupy a respectable status 
in society forming the broad Sudra group. They led a hard life of honest 
work, innocent amusements and possessed a remarkable simplicity in 
manners and sincerity of character. The Muslims engaged themselves 
little in agriculture, commerce, and military service were their favourite 
pursuits. The Brahmans, Rajputs and Vaisyas also considered it dero¬ 
gatory to till land or work in industry; so the bulk of the population, 
degraded in the social scale, provided the sinews of national production. 

Various Classes : Their Degradation 

Menial classes, slaves and outcastes : The rest of the population 
constituted the depressed group of the society. In this group may be in¬ 
cluded the various menial classes, vagrants,, beggars, slaves and primitive 
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tribes. These people lived under conditions which do not give honour 
to society. The European accounts paint them as subject and savage 
victims of grovelling superstitions, destitutes in all moral sense and 
given to every indulgence. They also emphasize that they were held in 
utter contempt in society and the social taboos did not permit them to 
grow in moral stature. In the province of Bihar, Buchanan writes, how 
the various sweepers and scavenger classes, the Dorns, Dharkars, Maghis, 
etc., dealing in animals’ skins and professions pertaining to sanitation, 
lived in isolated localities and were considered very vile and impure. The 
various primitive tribes like Mushahars, Bungihars, Raj wars, Dhanggars, 
Kanjjars were very much deprived and even ate the flash of cows, horses, 
asses, rats, etc. Dubois describes such classes as “social outcastes”, who 
were looked upon almost as slaves by the upper classes. In South India, 
the Parihas and the Chucklers, the most notable depressed classes were, 
however, very useful part of society as they constituted the rural prole¬ 
tariat. The Valluvas, “who are called the Brahmans of the Parishs in 
Mockery”, were their priests. But they were not permitted to dabble in 
astronomy. The Moochis were also a very degraded class in the social 
scale and the other lower classes of Sudras, too, did not condescend to 
give them even a drop of water. On account of their handling the skins 
of the dead animals, they were considered a very impure class. The 
various nomad tribes like the Lombadis, the Wuddars, the Pakanattis , 
etc., are mentioned as classified with the depressed classes. The jugglers, 
the charlatans, conjurers, acrobats, rope dancers, etc., too ranked with 
these degraded beings. All these had their peculiar customs and practices, 
quite distinct from those of the civilized part of the society, and are 
spoke of as constituting more than a quarter of the entire population. 

Gradation Honeycombed with Inequalities 

The Hindu social organisation was absolutely dominated by the 
institution of caste which, as Max Webber observes, signifies the 
ehnancement and transformation of social distance. A man without 
caste was an insulting epithet, which in no case could be forgiven or 
forgotten. 

Social Disabilities 

The low castes were the perpetual menial stock of society with 
freedom of movement severely curtailed, and without any claims for free 
citizenship. They could not claim independent property rights and in 
Malabar, they were actually held as 'slaves’, belonging to the feudal lords 
for whom they worked. They could not participate even in public 
religious processions of other classes and in South India, even their 
presence and foot prints could defile the localities of Brahmans. Dubois 
pqys that in fpdiap States, a Pariah for his audacity to enter a Brahman’s 
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house “might possibly be murdered on the spot” that “a revolting crime 
of this sort was actually perpetuated” without a voice being raised in 
expostulation. Their admission into Hindu temples was altogether out 
of question; they were also not entitled to the use of public utilities like 
wells. Even professional prostitutes and slaves of other cates, however 
low, are mentioned to have no truck with them. They were only patroni¬ 
zed by Europeans for domestic service, as people of other castes consi¬ 
dered it degrading to seek service in their households. Relegated to social 
contempt and ridicule, it is not surprising if in their mode of life they 
did not share the decency and refinement of the rest of society. 

Oppression and Exploitation by a Few over Many 

The rural life, as presented by the contemporary accounts, emerges 
the picture of the four classes. The agriculture labourers came from all 
castes and classes. They worked for the landlords (Zamindars). They 
had neither the trade unions nor any government tribunal for fixation of 
their wages. They were a divided lot, each by caste considerations. The 
last order, which constituted the poor 'haves not’, were the artisans and 
menials. They were known by different contemtuous terms viz. ‘ kamin ’, 

*chamar ’, etc. The lowly chamar (cobbler), the BaJai (the dragger or 
puller of the dead cow, ox, etc.), the Mehar (dhed), the Mang, all out- 
castes continued to work as menials. Even today their hemlets are 
separate and located outside the village; the Mahar watandar in 
Maharashtra presents a typical picture. 

The Mahar for all intents and purposes was an untouchable; there 
was no entry for him in the temple; the Hindu would be polluted; there 
was no entry for him in school; his children would be required to sit at a 
distance; there were separate wells for him; and during the Peshwa rule, 
the untouchables had to put around their necks a pit in which they could 
spit not on the ground and they had to tie a broom while walking loom¬ 
ing at the back so that the twice born could know that a Mahar or a 
Mong had trod that road. If they by chance had heard the sacred text 
(Veda), a molten lead would be poured into their ears. 

Under the Anhilwada kings (AD 1094-1143), the Dhedas (outcastes) 
used to wear a stag’s horn tied to their waists. There was time when from 
the black cord round the neck was suspended in the front; a black cast 
hen pot for use as a spitoon and from behind there tailed on the ground 
a branch of the wild plum to obliterate the imprint of the Mahar's feet 
on the dust. The Mahar and other untoudhables during the thirties were 
not permitted to enter the Brahman’s houses in Poona before nine in the 
morning or after three in the afternoon lest their shadow fell on a 
Brahman. The Bombay Gazetteer published in 1884-85says: “Their touch, 
even the touch of their shadow, is thought to defile and in some outlying 
villages, in the early morning, the Mahar } as he passed the village, may be 
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seen crouching that his shadow may not fall on the water drawers. 

Most parts of the world have had their type of what ward calls the 
lowly. The Romans had their slaves, the Spartans their hcrlots, the 
American their Negroes; so we have the depressed classes called by 
various names. 

Movement for the Political Freedom and Social Reforms : The Acrimony 

The most basic and fundamental question, which was posed diesfaced 
national movement launched by the Indian National Congress, was; 
Should social reform precede the massive struggle for independence? 
Those who were the champions of social reform asserted that the reasons 
for the backwardness of the Indian society, poverty, and inequitous 
social structure, was the prevailing watertight compartments of graded 
inequality and caste. To them, therefore, it was essential to transform 
or reconstruct the old social order on the basis of social justice and 
equality. But for those, who first wanted political freedom for the country 
from the alien rule, opined that the real reason for the backwardness of 
the society was not dharma, nor the society but our bondage to the alien - 
rule. To them, political subjection was the worst form of slavery. 
Therefore, they must all unite first to wrest political freedom. Only then 
all other social problems and evils shall wither away. They also felt that 
any attempt to embark upon social problems would tend to weaken the 
national front and the struggle, and, therefore, unity of purpose was 
essential for the massive national struggle against foreign domination. 
Aurobindo Ghose said: 

“The political movement could not all'ord to cut itself off from the 
great mass of the nation or split itself up into warring functions by 
premature association of the social reform question with politics.” 

The National Social Conference founded by Justice Ranade was 
hardly an organised institution, and almost got itself attached to the 
Congress in some what subordinate relationship. With the passing away 
of Ranade, the Social Conference slowly died an unnatural death 
and yet the problem of giving socio-economic justice to the millions of the 
depressed classes even after the independence looms large. To ignore 
millions of the down-trodden would in itself be a sufficiently great error 
on the part of those who run this gigantic political democracy. 

The problem today is the restoration of the individual to his place at 
the centre of social life. ‘The State’, as Laski argues, ‘must provide them, 
with means at least adequate to a full perception of life; for, otherwise 
the purpose of the State is at one stroke negatived for them’. 

19th Century Social Reform Movement and Its Impact 

The chief character of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries revolt 
lay in secular motives on humanism and equality so as to bring about the 
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transformation of Hindu society on the egalitarian principles. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1883) was the ‘herald of the age’, who poured ridicule 
on the amazing inequalities. His was a revolt against the inequitous 
Hindu caste structure. He said: 

“The distinction of castes, introducing innumerable division and 
sub*divison among them was entirely deprived them of parliotic 
feeling. . .” 

Roy found “Hindus in general more supeistitious and miserable, 
both in performance of their religious rites, and in their domestic 
concerns than the rest of the known nations on the earth.” 

Sardar Gopal Hari Deshukh “Lekahitwadi” (1823-1892), condemned 
the traditional Brahmin monopoly of education and religious life. As 
early as in 1840s, he had written in Marathi: “The priests are very 
unholy because they repeat things without understanding their meaning 
and profanely reduce knowledge to such repetition. The Pundits are 
worse than priests, because they more ignorant and also are haughty. . . 
who are the Brahmins and in w hat respects do they differ from us? 
Have they twenty hands and do we lack something in us. When such 
questions are now asked, the Brahmins should give up their foolish 
concepts; they must accept that all men are equal and everybody has a 
right to acquire knowledge.” His attacks continued and were joined by 
the vigorous writer and social reformer, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1857- 
1895). Agarkar also wrote in Marathi so that his words would have the 
greatest possible effect on the prevailing social structure and superstition. 
Vivekananda’s thought marked the culmination of the nineteenth century 
social revolt. 

Ramakrishna’s impact on Bengali thought has been immeasurable, 
and he has been credited with assisting in large part the growth of 
national awakening and social awareness. His influence on social reform, 
after his death in 1900, was a curious mixture of traditional and modern 
ideas. Needless to say, where were other socio-religious movements also 
exhorting the people to treat the untouchability as a sin to be denounced 
in totality. They did bring about a change in the stubborn attitude of 
the diehards vis-a-vis the depressed classes. They were necessarily con¬ 
ducive to the creation of a healthy atmosphere for social change. Disraeli 
rightly said : 

“A political institution is a machine; the motive power is the national 
character. With that it rests, whether the machine will benefit society, 
or destory it. Society in this country is perplexed almost paralysed; in 
time it will move, and it will devise. How are the elements of the nation 
to be blended again together? In what spirit is that reorganization to 
take place?” 
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DEPRESSED CLASSES : EMANCIPATION AND MOVEMENTS 

Mahatma Jotiba Phule's Pioneering Work (1827-1890) 

Mahatma Jotiba Phule was the first mass based leader of the 
oppressed and depressed. He was thoroughly dissatisfied with piece-meal 
social reform movement launched by Justice Ranade. He was the inaugu- 
rator of a completely new type of society, which would stand against the 
caste-ridden, inequitous Hindu social system. The strongest single impres¬ 
sion that one gets on reading the crusades of Phule is his remorseless 
hatred of religious dogmas and traditions, which bound a vast humanity 
to the chariot of a few. He was of the foremost opinion and conviction 
that men should not be enslaved by the scriptural commandments written 
by the vested interests to perpetuate their hegemony over fellow creatures. 

The dauntless courage he showed in ushering a social revolution had 
earned him high respect. He said, “Untouchability is a blot on Hinduism 
and unless that is abolished, Hinduism cannot be a true religion in the 
stricter sense of the term? Phule combined in him the revolutionary 
teachings of the Buddha and Kabir. He was not a highly educated person. 
He dressed, lived, and talked in the language, of the masses. He was the 
first Indian to start a school for the depressed classes in 1848. This was 
undoubtedly a great movement as in those days, it was a crime to write 
and speak against Brahmans. He wanted ‘to liberalise the low born from 
the thraldom of the sacrodotal authority and make the depressed classes 
conscious of their rights by education them*. He wrote a brochure 
‘ Slavery ’ and published it in June 1873. It was a pioneering and piercing 
attack against the self-styled custodians of Hindu law. in it, he denounced 
the Brabminical scriptures, which enchained the Shudras to the Brahman. 
He wrote : 

“Liberty is essential to every man. To bestow liberty on man, who 
does not enjoy it, is the duty of every good man under the sun. It is a 
great achievement to recapture the God-given rights of every human 
being who has been deprived of it. A self-respecting man would not 
falter to do this act. Every human being needs proper rights for his or 
her happiness. To confer freedom on every human being by liberating 
him from injustice, is the main object of noble men who undertake such 
great tasks at the risk of their lives.” 

He awakened self-respect among the depressed classes. He infused 
courage in them to stand up against the tyranny and social injustice. 

Social Reform in Andhra 

Guduru Ramchandra Rao, Vemuri Ramji Rao, Nallapatti Hanu- 
mantha Rao, V.K. Murthy, K.K. Nageshwar Rao Puntuiuand Mangipudi 
Vekata Sarma all worked for the amelioration of the depressed classes in 
Andhra. Also among other notable persons were Gujula Lekshmi 
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Narasu Chctty of Madras, Puduri Anantha Sastry of Nellore, Kandukurc 
Veerlsalengam Puntalu, Chelakumartc Lekshmi Narsimhan and R. 
Venkataraman Naidu, Cbilakamarte Lekshmi Narasimhan, a famous 
Telugu writer, founded in 1909 a school for the Panchamas at Rajah- 
mundry, R. Venkataratnam Naidu (1862-1939) dedicated his life for the 
emancipation of depressed classes. Guduru Ramchandra Rao took an 
oath of not taking up family life until untouchability was eradicated. He 
established Seva-ashrama (an institution for service) at Gudivada in 
1912. Mahatma Gandhi visited their Ashram in 1920 and was 
deeply impressed. All these efforts resulted in the first Harijan Confer¬ 
ence held in 1917 at Vijaywada by Guduru Ramchandra Rao. They 
focused the attention on the fact that the Panchamas were the original 
residents and rulers of the country. This was a new awakening in the 
Harijans. The movement gave birth to the growth of literature for the 
dcssimination of consciousness and awakening among the Harijans. The 
Kanaker Durgcr Temple at Vijayavada was closed by the orthodox 
temple owners for fear of forcible temple entry by the Harijans. Also 
the Government of Madras appointed in 1920 a Commissioner to look 
after the welfare of these classes. It was because of the constant pressure 
put by the Conference, taking place year after year, that the Madras 
Government accepted the principle of nominating the Harijans to repre¬ 
sentative bodies. 

In Telengana also, organisations like “Jaganmitra Mandli” founded 
(1906) by M.V. Bhaghy Reddi Verma, a well-known leader of these 
classes, created a tremendous stir and awakening. In 1918, an English 
monthly The Panchama was started by J.S. Muthiah. Thakkar Bapa, a 
veteran social worker and General Secretary of all-India Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, paid a visit to Hyderabad in January 1933 and opened a branch of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh. For the first time, the Nizam also appointed 
a committee to consider the suggestions for constitutional reforms; as a 
sequel to the commencement of reform in July 1839, in a house of 85 
members, 5 seats were allotted to the Depressed Classes out of the 50 per 
cent quoia of the Hindus. In 1938, B.S. Venkat Rao founded the 
Hyderabad Depressed Classes Association. Venkat Rao, because of his 
work for the self-respect movement among the depressed classes, was 
known as ‘Dakshina Ambedkar’. 

Damodaran Sanjivayya (1921-1972) 

Damodaran Sanjivayya hailed from a Harijan family and was born 
in 1921 at the village of Paddapadu in Kurnool district, in the Royal- 
seema area (Andhra Pradesh). After graduation, he entered government 
service and became an inspecter of civil supplies. He won the 1952 
election and immediately became a minister in the Madras Government 
under Chakravarti Rajagopalachari at the age of 31. He worked for 
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Harijan uplift and was known for his commitment to the down-trodden. 
He became Chief Minister of Andhra in I960. Me was also included in 
the Central Cabinet by Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi in 1970-71. 
He was also the President of the All-India Harijan Federation and did 
praiseworthy work as the leader of the depressed classes. He was often 
called the ‘only gentleman among politicians’. 

In the meantime, the Christian missionaries did yeoman's service to 
a considerable extent in the cause of the depressed castes and scheduled 
tribes. The Prarthana Samaj also did not lag behind. The work of 
Vithal Ramji Shinde is undoubtedly laudable. He founded the Depressed 
Classes Mission of India in 1906 for ameliorating the pitiable conditions 
of the depressed castes. He was ably supported by Chardavarkar. By 
1813, this mission maintained 30 educational institutions throughout 
Bombay and Madras. Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, the political guru of 
Mahatma Gandhi, found the servants of India Society and made the up¬ 
lift of the depressed castes as one of its objectives. The National Social 
Conference, which was earlier dominated by caste-ridden conservative 
Brahmins adopted a resolution in 1908, exhorting the people to these 
caste rigidities. Chandavarkar and Shinde picked up the thread from 
Phule and insisted upon the Social Conference to include stringent resolu¬ 
tion to end the caste discrimination. This is what Shinde had said at the 
1908 session of the Conference : 

“The Pariah has no place even in this pandal and even before the 
national alter. . . the Pariah is to be elevated, not because he is a part of 
our nation but because he is a human being. . . This Resolution has been 
put to you on behalf of the righteousness. But who cares for righteous¬ 
ness in these days?. . . I must present myself to you as a nationalist, 
then alone I have some opportunity to hearing by you.” 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale seconded this resolution. 

The Thiyas and Ezhavas of Malabar suffered severe disabilities. 
Their approach within 36 feet polluted the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
high-caste Sudras. Narayan Guru (1856-1928) hailed from this com¬ 
munity. Like Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar, he lifted the community out 
of object degradation. He buit up an extensive network of temples and 
schools, served by dedicated workers from the Ezhavan community. Like 
Chokhoba in Maharashtra, he came to be revered as a saint by Muslims, 
Christians and Hindus alike. His socio-economic movement took shape 
in the later years as the Sri Narayan Dharma Paripalan Yogma (SNDP), 
which today is the Ezhava community’s main social organisation with 
considerable clout. He gave to the world the cherished ideal of‘One 
god, one religion, one caste for mankind’. The Sibageri centre, which he 
had set up at Varkala, 55 km north of Trivandrum, is today a place of 
Pilgrimage. 

Dr. Ambedkar had a profound influence on the non-Brahman move- 
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mcnts in Madras Presidency. The Adi-dravida forces looked to him for 
a definite message. In 1944, the Justice Party and the Self-Respect 
League were fused into a compact strong organisation. The Dravida 
Kazagham leader was the Periyar E.V. Rama Swami Naicker. This 
new wave was a total revolt against the myth and mythology of caste 
hierarchical priets dominated Hinduism. The temple-entry movement by 
the Harijans (or Adi-Dravidas) was encouraged and the great Periyar 
preached for revolutionary social reforms. This movement inculcated a 
militant attitude in the Adi-Dravidas (Harijans), but by 1950s after the 
split in the Dravida Kazagham, the breakaway group the ‘Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam’ (DMK) departed from the stand of the Periyar, i.e. 
it turned its attention away from the depressed classes (Adi-Dravidas) 
and concentrated on the backward classes, a distinct departure to 
reconcile with the inequitous caste system, with the result the privileged 
backward classes now have majority over the age-old, ignored down¬ 
trodden section. This was a political orientation and power ideology of 
the DMK as against the Congress. 

The Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda in his address to the Social 
Conference in 1904 denounced caste but even his was a half-hearted 
cautious appeal. But he lent a great hand to V.R. Shinde for organis¬ 
ing the Depressed Class Mission in Baroda (1906). The Maharaja with 
his concern for the downt-rodden had already set up schools for the 
depressed classes, and at Shinde's persuasion reserved scholarships for 
their higher education. At a later stage, the indomitable and great 
messiah of the depressed classes, Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar was the fittest 
fruit of this great patronage. 

It was in 1917 that the Indian National Congress, under the presi¬ 
dentship of Mrs. Annie Besant, departed from its established practice 
of side-tracking burning social issues such as castes etc., and adopted a 
resolution exhorting the people of India “the necessity, justice and righ¬ 
teousness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom on the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and oppressive 
character, subjecting these classes to considerable hardship and inconveni¬ 
ence.” 

Earlier the Depressed Classes Mission Society adopted a resolution, 
which read as under : 

“That the Chairman of this meeting be authorised to request the 
Indian National Congress to pass at its forthcoming session a distinct 
and independent resolution declaring to the people of India at large the 
necessity, justice and righteousness of removing all the disabilities 
imposed by religion and custom upon the Depressed Classes, those dis¬ 
abilities being of a most vexatious and oppressive character, subjecting 
these classes to considerable hardship and inconvenience by prohibiting 
them from admission to public schools, hospitals, court of justice and 
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public offices and the use of public wells, etc. These disabilities, social in 
origin, amount in law and practice to political disabilities and as such 
fall legitimately within the political mission and propaganda of the Indian 
National Congress.” 

Perhaps the conservative elements like Lokmanya Tilak (anti-refor¬ 
mist) and hitherto uninterested Mrs. Besant could be mellowed to a 
great extent by this historic resolution of the Depressed Classes Mission 
Society. It is interesting to note that after 32 years of its birth, now the 
great Indian National Congress was concerned about the plight of these 
people, which may perhaps be a political expediency. It should be 
recalled here that the Theosophical Society, under Colonel Olcott, had 
done educational work among these classes. Narayan Chandravarkar 
visited Malabar in 1920 and reaffirmed in strong words the need for 
educating these people. After addressing a session of the Depressed 
Classes Conference, he led a procession of 5,000 people to the forbidden 
road of Cochin Fort. It was largely due to his influence that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had declared a policy of equal rights to educational 
facilities for the people. 

Saint Gadgc Maharaj (1880-1956) 

Maharashtra is a land of saints. In addition to the rich soil, the 
land is known for a galaxy of many saints and religious reformers. The 
foundation stone of the splendid fabric and social reforms was laid by 
Dhaneshwar and Namdeve, Eknath, Chokhoba and Tukaram. They 
built a great edifice of religious fervour to which Gadge Maharaj gave 
an excellent finish. His name is familiar in Maharashtra. His maxim 
was: 

“Oh people! don’t worship the stones but worship the man”. 

He put on the garb of a darvesh or mendicant, eating and drinking in 
earthen pots. The main theme of his songs ( Kirtan ) was the uplift of 
the poor Harijans. He preached the gospel of equality for 50 years and 
collected money for the poor and down-trodden. He bought the 
‘Chokhamela’ rest house at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000 at Pandharpur and 
handed it over to Dr. Ambedkar for the use of untouchables. 


Mahatma Gandhi and the Upliftment of the Harijans 

The entry of Mahatma Gandhi on the Indian political scene brought 
about a sea-change in the outlook of the Indian of the Indian National 
Congress towards the problem of the upliftment of the depressed classes 
(Harijans). 

“I don’t want to be reborn”, Mahatma Gandhi once said, “but if 
I have to be reborn, I should be reborn as an untouchable so that 1 may 
share their sorrows, sufferings and the affronts levelled against them in 
order that I may endeavour to free myself and them from their miserable 
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condition.” 

To pursue his campaign against this stigma of Hindu society, he 
started in February 1933, a weekly Harijan to arouse the conscience of 
the caste Hindus and create a goodwill for the oppressed. 

At the age of 65, Mahatma Gandhi started on a whirlwind tour for 
nine months on 7 November 1933, from Wardha, for the upliftment of 
the Harijans. He pleaded that the untouchable Hindus should have 
access to all public institutions such as schools, roads, public wells, etc. 
He said that a sum of about Rs.20,00,000 had been spent for the remo¬ 
val of untouchability and the upliftment of the Harijans. At a meeting 
in Nagpur, eggs were thrown at him by the traditionalists and conser¬ 
vative Hindus. Pandit Lalnath, a sanatanist leader and his fenatic follwers 
from north India along with other workers, made abortive attemps to 
hold up Gondhiji’s car at Dhamangaon and Amravati, and at Akola by 
even laying prostrate before it. He also toured Raipur, Itarsi, Anantpur 
and Jabalpur. On 16 December 1933, Gandhiji commended his Harijan 
tour in south India. While giving an interview to a Harijan deputation, 
he said, “Untouchability is a dead thing, but being a monster it still 
seems to be taking breath. But it is the last breath.” He visited 
Guntur, Ellore, Rajamundhary, Vishakhapatnam and other places. On 
4 January 1934 he visited the old Mysore State. 

On 10 January 1934, he commenced his tour of Malabar, the worst 
spot on the ‘untouchability map’ of India. The memory of Nayadis 
(unapproachablcs) would always haunt him. At a Guruvayur meeting, 
some men were wounded in the scuffle that ensued between pro-Gandhi 
volunteers and the volunteers sent by the Varnashram Sangh from north 
India. During the tour, some women gave him bangles, necklaces and 
so on. He profusely expressed his greatfulness in his weekly Harijan. 
He also tured Kottayam and Allepy in Kerala. A little more than a 
week later, when he visited Trivandrum, he was happy to find that the 
state of Travancore had already declared open public roads, wells and 
Chatrams to all classes of people. The Maharaja was cold towards him 
and Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, the Diwan, did not even meet him. 

Mahatma Gandhi also toured Karnataka and Orissa after completing 
the great historic task for the cause of the scheduled castes. He arrived 
in Allahabad on 11 March 1934. He ended his tour at Varanasi on 29 
July 1934 where the Sanatanists led by the reactionary, Pandit Lalnath, 
publicly burnt Gandhiji’s portrait and distributed inflammatory leaflets 
against him. Gandhiji undertook the 12,500-mile tour for a cause, 
which was so dear to him and made it an all-India issue. At the con¬ 
clusion of his tour, he said, “The impression left on my mind is that 
untouchability is on its last legs.” 

Gandhiji’s committed concern to uplift the depressed classes had 
two specific results: (1) The organisation of the All-India Harijan Sevak 
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Sangh, with a central office and large funds, helped to support a number 
of workers and work among the Harijans. His personal magneticism 
and frequent fasts roused the conscience of the caste Hindus and quite 
effectively reduced the antagonism of the orthodox and reactionary 
Hindus. (2) The Congress as the only effective all-India organisation 
made the depressed classes uplift as one of its major programmes. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Crusade against Untouchability 

Dr. Ambedkar’s crusade for the emancipation of the untouchables 
and his sustained sceptism about the Hindu orthodoxy and their inten¬ 
tions vis-a-vis the Harijans maintained an active interest in the depressed 
classes. But his deep-rooted malady is a part of Hindu social system 
and it is indeed a difficult task to annihilate it unless the ‘caste' itself in 
Hindu organism is rooted out root and branch. 

Dr. Ambcdkar transformed the hitherto languid helpless among the 
people into a political force to be reckoned with, and ably and superbly 
fought for their political claims; which were concerned in the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1935. He exhorted in many of his speeches, books and papers 
that ‘Indians should also practice democracy in the social sphere and 
reconstruct social order and relations between individuals on the basis 
of democratic principles of equality, liberty and fraternity’. 

His Movement—Nationalism 

Dr. Ambedkar was a nationalist of the highest order. He exhorted 
his followers to rise to the occasion. He said: 

“Before the British, you were in a loathsome due to your untouch¬ 
ability. What has the British Government done to remove your 
untouchabilty? Before the British, you could not draw water from the 
village wells. Has the British Government secured you the right to the 
wells? Before the British, you could not enter the temple. Can you 
enter there now? Before the British you were denied entry into the 
police force. Does the British Government admit you to the force?” 

Exhorting the depressed classes to be their own masters, he said: 

“Nobody can remove your grievances as well as you can and you 
cannot remain free unless you get political power with your hands. .. 
We must have a government in which men in power will not be afraid 
to amend the social and economic code of life, which the dictates of 
justic and expediency so urgently called for. This role the British will 
never be able to play. It is only a government which is of the people, 
for the people and by the people; in other words, it is only the Swaraj 
government that will make it possible.” 

The above statement of Dr. Ambedkar could be verified by a state¬ 
ment of Brailsford given below: 

“Nonetheless, our official policy was then and is now to interfere as 
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little as possible with Indian institutions. It tolerated social customs 
injurious to health, notable child marriage, and accepted even untouch- 
ablity as an immutable fact in an environment it dared not alter. Our 
courts, as time went on, took to administering Hindu law with an almost 
antiquarian fidelity. The result of this attitude was unquestionably to 
stereotype the past in a land that never has discarded it with ease.” 

Dr. Ambcdkar's Gospel 

Dr. Ambedkar’s gospel for the emancipation of the depressed 
classes could be summarised as below: 

1. The depressed classes should revolt because slavery to which 
they are fastened by caste dogmas must be liquidated. The scriptures, 
which so have ordained them to be so, must be disowned. 

2. There should be a strong political organisation led by them only 
to the path of salvation. Thus he formed the All-India Labour Party, 
the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation and, just before his death, 
the Republican Party of India. 

3. Education and literature being the vehicles of the principles of 
an egalitarian order, he established his own papers Muk Naik (Leader 
of the Dump), Bahishkrat Bharat (the degraded India), and Janta (The 
People). These papers created a great awakening among the depressed 
classes to work for their own emancipation. He founded the People’s 
Education Society, which runs Siddharth College of Arts, Science and 
Commerce in Bombay, Mahad and Milind Mahavidyalaya, Aurangabad. 
These institutions produced hundreds of students, who are strong mili¬ 
tant and conscious of their rights. 

4. He sought to put forward a separate indentity of the class 
interest of the depressed castes all over India. He fought with the 
British rule and also with the vested interests of claiming a place 
for them in the future Constitution of India. He submitted to 
the Round Table Conference (Minorities Committee) a historic 
memorandum, the gist of which is as under: 

(a) Equal citizenship and fundamental rights, declaring the practice 
of untouchability as illegal; 

(b) Adequate constitutional remedies to protect them against any 
socio-economic exploitation and discrimination; 

(c) Adequate representation to them in the legislature, service, etc. 

(d) A seat in the Central Cabinet and to have an opportunity of 
framing the general policy of the government. 

How strong are the ways of destiny. He was entrusted with the 
task of piloting the Constitution of India. It must have been a soul 
satisfaction to Mahatma Gandhi. It is interesting to read what Dr. 
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Ambedkar had said, “If there is any cause of freedom in the Indian 
turmoil for Independence, it is the cause of the depressed classes. The 
cause of the caste Hindus and the cause of the Musalmans is not the 
cause of freedom. There is a struggle for power as distinguished from 
freedom. Consequently, it has always been a matter of surprise to me 
that no party and no organisation devoted to the cause of freedom, has 
so far interested itself in the untouchables.” As regards the representa¬ 
tion of the depressed classes, the Nehru Report earlier had said; 

“In our suggestions for the Constitution, we have not made any 
special provision for the representation of the depressed classes in the 
Legislatures. That could only be done by way of special electorates or 
by nomination.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and His Contribution 

The Indian society as a political entity consists of different homo¬ 
genous and heterogeneous cultural elements with predominating Hindu 
religious values and norms. Without entering into an argument regard¬ 
ing the intrinsic qualities of a social order based on a caste system, as it 
exists today, it is evident that caste generates inequalities of all sorts. 
As a matter of fact, the Hindu society is legitimately regarded as one of 
the best examples of a hierarchical stratification of a social order inten¬ 
ded to perpetuate inequalities. Gandhiji realised the injustice perpetuated 
on account of the practice of caste and took up the question of the 
Harijans. He observed fasts unto death for their better treatment. 
He preferred to live with them wherever he went in spite of the palatial 
mensions put at his disposal. His was a dedicated life for the uplift- 
ment of these poor social outcastes, who were disowned and discarded 
by the caste Hindus. Whether it was Kashmir or Kerala, Assam or 
Bombay, Gandhi was on the spot fighting for their cause. Gandhiji’s 
Vaikom Satyagraha was an eye-opener to the caste Hindus all over 
the country and was responsible for arousing social consciousness in 
regard to the oppression and different forms of exploitation of the lower 
castes, who all were branded as ‘untouchables’. Gandhiji was not a 
mere Hindu social reformer and was not satisfied by merely question¬ 
ing the practices of the Hindus. He also demonstrated the extent of 
injustices in the social practices and pointed out positive ways of living. 
It was this dedication to the cause of Harijans that prompted the 
Constituent Assembly to pay homage to Gandhiji and enshrine in the 
Constitution a provision to abolish untouchability. To Gandhiji, the 
practice of untouchability (i.e., keeping a section of humanity as not 
worth interacting with just because of their birth in a particular class of 
family), was violence. Oppression of any form, he considered it as 
violent, and liberation of the oppressed group as non-violent, provided 
such liberation is undertaken by noble means. 
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Gandhiji was interested not only in social institutions and removal 
of untouchability but also in economic institutions. His concepts of 
aparigraha, daridranarayan, ‘trusteeship’, swadeshi, ‘decentralisation’, 
‘dignity of labour’, and, above all, his ideas of ‘spinning wheel economy’ 
are worth considering. He preferred a simple economy with everyone 
working and earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. If 
capitalistic large scale production was inevitable, he would allow it 
provided the accumulation of wealth was done by non-violent means, 
for the sake of the poor. So, in both the institutions of caste and 
property, Gandhiji tried to introduce greater egalitarian values. The 
socially down-trodden castes were also materially poor. 

Sense of Social Justice 

There are great spheres in national life where the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi continue to shape national policy. The most impor¬ 
tant of these is the burning sense of social justice, which he brought into 
national life and which showed itself most prominently in his identifica¬ 
tion with the Harijans in India. Nothing moved him so much as the 
inhumanity with which Hinduism had treated the depressed classes 
throughout the history. 

His Approach 

His approach to the problem of scheduled castes was not of a 
social reformer but that of a humble pentent, who identified himself 
with the oppressed. He lived by preference in Harijan colonies even 
after the advent of freedom which shows his intense sense of oneness 
with them. To him, even the highest honour in the nation was nothing 
except the problems confronting the poor, down-trodden peasants, 
workers and scheduled castes in India. This revolt against a crying 
injustice was, perhaps, the most important aspect of his political life 
and some of it he has been able to transmit not only to his followers 
but also the people of India as a whole. 

It was in 1920 that Mahatma Gandhi entered the political horizon 
of India, and the void perhaps left by the death of Lokmanya Tilak 
gave him the leadership of the Congress. In this year there started a 
new phase in the Congress attitude towards the untouchables. “Gandhi 
is unique”, says Francis Nielson in his significant book, The Tragedy of 
Europe. “There is no record of a man of his position challenging a 
great empire. A Diogenes in action, a Saint Francis in humility, a 
Socrates in wisdom, he revealed to the world the utter paltriness of the 
methods of the statesman who relies upon force to gain his end.. .” 

“In this context, spiritual integrity triumphs over the physical 
opposition of the forces of the State.” 

A French philosopher once said that “po man is strong unless he 
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bears within his character antitheses strongly marked” which was one 
of the secrets of Mahatma Gandhi’s strength from within. 

The removal of untouchability was an indispensable part of his 
Constructive programme, in Gujarat, and wherever he went and wher¬ 
ever he spoke, he poured ridicule on his ‘leprosy of Hinduism’ as he 
once termed untouchability. He always proposed a referendum on the 
subject. 

Vaikom Satyagraha 

Vaikom is a small village in the north of the former Travancore- 
Cochin State. The temple of Lord Shiva for which Satyagraha was 
offered is the oldest. The depressed classes constituted 17 lakhs out of 40 
lakhs in the State. The Nayadis were the most depressed. Their mere sight 
was a pollution for the Savarna Hindus. These people had to shout from 
a distance ‘keep away’. Gandhiji came here and stood as a prophet to 
these people and accepted the challenge of orthodoxy. He addressed a 
vast meeting: 

“I have come here for a simple human demand that the way leading 
towards the temple should be opened for all. My ideas on untouch¬ 
ability are known everywhere. I am not concerned about the destruction 
of varna-ashrama dharma. I have not conceived inter-dining and inter¬ 
marriages. But what I want is that in a cultured society there should be 
good relationship between man and man. Those temples, which are 
open for all, should be opened for all Hindus”. 

His Work for their Emancipation 

As already pointed out, Mahatma Gandhi had so many problems in 
hand and was applying his unerring instinct to solve each of them. It 
was purely a religious question for him. He stood on the platform of 
country’s interest and, therefore, he wanted this evil to go by gradual 
process and by appeal to the conscience of the Hindus. “To Gandhiji 
religion was the breath of life and while he wanted to modify Hinduism, 
he, on the whole, defended it”. 

“India”, Jawaharlal Nehru said, “contains all that is disgusting and 
all that is noble.” “Nothing it contains is more disgusting than Jthe 
hideous system’,” as Mahatma Gandhi called it to untouchability, the 
canker eating at the vitals of Hinduism”. Orthodox Hindus did not 
share this view, nor did they welcome Gandhiji’s efforts to extricate the 

evil. Mahatma Gandhi said : 

“If I discovered that those scriptures, which are known as the Vedas, 

the Upanishads, the Bhagwatgita, the Smritis, etc., clearly showed that 

they claimed divine authority for untouchability, then nothing on this 
earth would hold me to Hinduism. I should throw it overboard as I 
should throw overboard a rotten apple.” His religion was a religion of 
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freedom and growth, not of bondage to tradition and authority, of 
stagnation and decay. Gandhiji’s Hinduism is the Hinduism of old 
in all its prestine purity, reborn and practised under modern conditions. 
He went to the extent of saying, “if Hindu-Muslim unity was to be 
established, untouchability in every form must go, and Hindus must be 
prepared to embrace Muslims as their own blood brothers”. 

In attempting to eradicate untouchability, Mahatma Gandhi was 
cutting the roots of several thousands years old. Untouchability is 
segregation gone mad. Theoretically a device against contamination, it 
actually contaminates the country that allows it. Mahatma Gandhi knew 
this and he fought untouchability for the sake of the castes as well as the 
outcastes, but in fighting it he defied a thousand taboos and roused a 
million fears, superstitions, hate and vasted interests. Buddhism and 
many Hindu reformers had attacked untouchability; Gandhi said little 
against it until he had taken action against it. 

Mahatma Gandhi, therefore, was neither a revolutionary social 
reformer nor a r ebel against the existing Chaturvarna dharma, which 
prescribes the four divisions of the Hindus. He had the mind of a 
politician and a statesman but the heart of a saint to whom inequality 
was a sin but he himself called the untouchables ‘ Ilarijans ’ or the 
‘Children of God’. He hated the system based on injustice and tyranny 
of a few over millions. Addressing a meeting in Godhra (Gujarat) on 
2 Jaauary 1925, he said, “I have been to three places in the locality of 
untouchables. I saw there animals and not men. If we are not responsi¬ 
ble for their pitiable lot, then who else is ? For me Swarajya is absolutely 
nothing in comparison to service for these people. .. I have no hesitation 
in saying that wherever there is a school for untouchables, wherever there 
are ashrams for untouchables, it is pilgrimage place.” 

An All-India Movement 

As back as 1920, the Congress, under the leadership of Gandhiji, 
adopted a distinctly political resolution for the admission of depressed 
classes to Hindu temples. The decision to taks up the cause of untouch¬ 
ability gained added strength in 1922 when Gandhiji, after the civil 
disobedience movement, gave the country the Bardoli programme, in 
which the first item was the removal of untouchability. Immediately after 
the Poona Pact, he embarked upon an anti-untouchability campaign. In 
1934, he undertook the great anti-untouchability tour. In the words of 
Muriel Lester, “For months we went from place to place. He held seven 
open-air meetings in one day. After the long speeches, there would be 
a gift collection, then a long queue of people bringing gifts, often taking 
off their jewellery to offer him; then he became an auctioner; nothing was 
too insignificant to have h|s attention, and to fetch its price.” 
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Untouchability not Part of Hinduism 

The psychology of Mahatma Gandhi, ushering an all-India pro¬ 
gramme for the unliftment of the depressed classes, must be understood. 
He was the undisputed master and leader of the all-India Congress 
organisation, when he thought of the untouchables. He also took into 
consideration the pulse of the vast multitude of Hindus, who were 
Congressmen. Therefore, the cause of freedom was uppermost in his 
mind and the cause of untouchables a secondary issue. He never wished 
to embark upon a revolutionary programme for the untouchables for 
that would have hurt the sentiments of Caste Hindus, resulting in cracks 
in the Congress. 

When he made the removal of untouchability an integral part of the 
constructive programme of Congress, he expressly defined his aim to 
exclude inter-dining and thus had parted the company with those who 
had taken up the social reform movement. But he always abhorred 
untouchability and said that untouchability was not a part of Hinduism. 
He said : “I believed that untouchability was not a part of Hinduism; 
and that, if it was, such Hinduism was not for me. True, Hinduism 
does not regard untouchability as a sin. I do not want to enter into any 
controversy regarding the interpretation of the Shastras. It might be 
difficult for me to establish my point by quoting authorities from the 
Bhagvata or the Manusmriti. But I claim to have understood the spirit 
of Hinduism. Hinduism has sinned in giving sanction to untouchability. 
It has degraded us, made us the Pariahs of the Empire.” But Gandhiji 
did not plunge into the social revolution and, therefore, reduced its 
value and importance. “In fact, Mahatma’s limited programme in this 
respect seemed to show excessive consideration for the irrational pre¬ 
judices of caste Hindus’*. But he had shared a goodly section of the 
Hindu society into shedding practices such as untouchability, child 
marriage and the degradation of women, bnt the realities must have 
realised that he had only broken the crust of the immortal custom 
and the hard core of orthodox traditional Hinduism. Even the 
untouchables, whom he had befriended and championed in the face of 
obloquy and attack had not always regarded him as their friend. The 
more politically conscious among them bad questioned his motives, and 
their leader. Dr. Ambedkar, continued to denounce him as a social 
reformer actuated by political consideration. But little did Dr. Ambedkar 
realise the importance of the spell of Mahatma Gandhi over the nation. 

Exhorting the untouchables to rise above the occasion and lead a 
clean and healthy life, he said, “Don’t accept jhoota (dirty food) to 
remain clean. Don’t accept decayed food, discard the jhoota sweet even 
if it is given and eat the bread cooked yourself. You are not born to 
eat jhoota. You have eyes, ears and noses, you are all men. Keep 
manliness up.” While asking the Kshatriyas to own them and not to 
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harass them, he said, “The meaning of Kshatriya is to protect cow and 
Brahmin. The meaning of cow is not a two-horned animal but it means 
an afflicted and sorrowful animal. The antyajas (untouchables) are 
sorrowful. If the Kshatriyas would forsake, then they will not remain 
Kshatriyas.” 

Mahatma Gandhi always insisted on the theory of persuation rather 
than revolution. It was undoubtedly a flattering approach to the re¬ 
actionaries particularly when a great section of Congress workers was 
organising mass meeting against inter-dining and anti-touchability move¬ 
ment by Gandhiji. In 1929, the Congress Working Committee appointed 
a sub-committee with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj to intensify the campaign. It is heartening to note that with 
Jamnalal Bajaj’s active work, a number of temples were thrown upen to 
untouchables. But with the Congress drifting towards anti-Simon 
agitation, the work for untouchability was held up. 

What led Him to Pick up Their Cause ? 

Mahatma Gandhi had many of the indentured labourers in South 
Africa. His struggle in South Africa was for the emancipation of the 
black from the whites. It was here that he learnt that all men are born 
equal and must enjoy equal rights, and society owes them an equal or at 
least unimpeded opportunity to develop their native abilities and live in 
liberty. It was, therefore, quite natural for a crusader from Africa to 
book untouchability as a great blot on the Hindus. He often said, “I 
have defended varnashrama dharma, but Brahminism that can tolerate 
untouchability, virgin widowhood, speculation of virgins, stinks my 
nostrils”. He again said, “The moment we have restored real living 
equality between man and man, we shall be able to establish equality 
between man and the whole creation”. 

Untouchability and the Vedas 

On being asked whether sins of touch and sight were of Vedic origin, 
he said that it was not so. “I would however add, that no matter which 
is credited with the Vedic origin, if it is repugnant to the moral sense, 
it must be summarily rejected as contrary to the spirit of the Vedas, and 
perhaps, what is more, as contrary to fundamental ethics”. 

Untouchability was to him the sin of Hindus. He said, “The Hindus 
must suffer for it; they must purify themselves; they must pay the debt 
they use to their suppressed brothers and sisters. There is the shame and 
theirs must be the glory when they have purged themselves on the black 
sin". 

The simplest explanation of Gandhiji’s attitude towards untouch¬ 
ability is that he just could not stand it. In fact, he loathed this, 
'inhuman boycott of human beings’ so much that he said : “|f it was 
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proved to me that it is an essential part of Hinduism, l, for one, would 
declare myself as open rebel against Hinduism itself”. No man who 
cared more for popularity than principle would have made such a public 
statement in a country overwhelmingly and conservatively Hindu. He 
said, “Socially, they (the untouchables) arc lepers; economically th.*y are 
then slaves. Religiously they are denied the entrance to place wc mis¬ 
call ‘houses of God’. They are denied the use, on the same terms as the 
caste Hindus, of the public road, public schools and the like.. . The 
wonder is that they are not able to eke out an existence, or that they 
still remain within the Hindu fold. They arc too down-trodden to rise 
against their suppressors”. But he made it as a Hindu in an effort to 
purify his religion. He regarded untouchability as an ‘excerescence of 
perversion of Hinduism: He had this to say when fraternising the 
Harijans. It is necessary for us Hindus to repent the wrong we have 
done to alter our behaviour towards those whom we have ‘suppressed’ 
by a system as devilish as we believe the English system of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to be. We must return to them inheritance of which we 
have robbed them. And this must not be true of a few English-knowing 
reformers merely, but it must be a conscious voluntary effort on the part 
of the masses. We may not wait till eternity for this much-belated 
reform of grace, probation, preparation and tapasya. It is a reform not 
to follow Swaraj but to precede it.” 

Can Untouchability be Removed by Force ? 

Mahatma Gandhi believed in what he termed as “Manav Dharma”. 
Addressing an untouchability conference at Bclgaum, he said : “I do not 
regard inter-dining and inter-marriage as essential to the removal of 
untouchability. 1 cannot recommend wholesale abolition of these 
restrictions to the public, even at the risk of being charged with hypo¬ 
crisy and inconsistency. The only way by which you and I can wean 
orthodox Hindus from their bigotry is by patient argument and correct 
conduct. So long as they are not converted, l can only ask you to put 
up with your lot with patience. I am willing to stand by you and share 
your sufferings with you. You must have the right of worship in any 
temple in which members of other castes are admitted. You must have 
admission to schools along with the children of other castes without any 
distinction. You must be eligible to the highest office in the land not 
excluding even that of Viceroy’s. That is the definition of the removal 
of untouchability. But I can help you in this only by following the way 
indicated by my religion and not by following Western methods. Can 
one serve a sacred cause by adopting Satan’s methods ? I pray to you, 
therefore, to dismiss from your mind the idea of ameliorating your 
condition by brute force”. The main principle behind Mahatma Gandhi 
in all his approaches was “evil cannot be overcome by evil, hatred cannot 
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be extinguished by hatred”. “Civilization”, once he said, “is the 
conquest of one’s mind and passions. We can conquer an enemy without 
hating him. .. and moral force is greater then navies”. So much engrossed 
was he in the problems of these classes that he conducted his Harijan 
campain from Yervada prison. “In prison, he very severely restricted the 
discussion to the Harijan question and if anybody, however exalted, 
ventured to stray from it ever so little, he pulled him up at once, politely 
but firmly”. Addressing a conference at Bhadran on 11 February 1925, 
he said, “1 want you to touch the untouchables because they deserve it, 
because they serve the society just as a mother serves the child; to call 
them untouchables is equal to losing humaniLy. India has beeomc un¬ 
touchable in the world because she has treated many crores of people as 
untouchables”. 

Mahatma Gandhi was a politician, leader, statesman, spiritual and 
religious guide, all rolled into one. “Though he appeared as a dynamic 
force, he was not too revolutionary for the majority of his countrymen. 
If he had been so, he would have frightened them, instead of inspiring 
them, repelled them; instead of drawing them, his policy was one of 
unification”. “If the concept of sin as an instrument of change in fraught 
with dangers in matters like caste and outcaste, it is even more to be 
dreaded in domestic relations. All this left considerable doubt as to 
whether society reformed along with his ideas would be an improvement 
even if it was practicable.” 

It was after the Round Table Conference that the problem of un- 
touchability assumed a world-wide concern. But now the depressed 
classes were a force in the Indian politics. Hence Mahatma Gandhi, 
after the Poona Pact, made concerted and consecutive efforts to win over 
the untouchables and Dr. Ambedkar. The latter also accepted the 
challenge and both the personalities strove hard to tackle the problem 
from thier viewpoint. “The inhuman institution of untouchability created 
a revolt by those who suffered from inequalities. The conscience of the 
Hindus was challenged by Dr. Ambedkar who put the untouchables on 
the political and social map of India, while the efforts of Mahatma 
Gandhi weakened the defence of Hindu orthodoxy. 

It cannot be denied that the personality and stature of Gandhi was 
greatly instrumental in appealing to the people of India of which he was 
an unquestionable leader for ameliorating the lot of the Harijan, “the 
children of God”. He wielded his powers to rouse the nation’s sympathy 
for them. Although Gandhi tried to reduce the opposition of reactionary 
and orthodox Hindus towards the depressed classes, Dr. Ambedkar’s 
fierce attack on the Congress inceased, as S. Natarajan puts it: “But the 
other result was that it roused the antagonism of a section of depressed 
classes, who feared that it would result in political annihilation. But Dr. 
Ambedkar's sustained scepticism about Hindu intentions served to 
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maintain active interest in the depressed classes.'’ It can be said that 
Gandhi stirred the Savarna Hindus to shame and won tremendous 
sympathy for these classes. So writes H.N. Brailsford: 

“The campaign of this mystic, who cleaned latrines one day and 
opened temples next, is one of the strongest chapters in history and one 
of the noblest. Has any saint in human memory done more to lighten 
the misery of the oppressed and restore their self-respect ? India honours 
Gandhiji to day chiefly because he led the fight for independence. 
Humanity owes him an even heavier debt because he opened the road of 
untouchables to freedom.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Ambcdkar 

The difference between them was real and profound. We come 
across many interesting examples of such personalities in the history of 
modern India. The later half of nineteenth century produced great 
savants, philosophers, social reformers, thinkers, and statesmen in India. 
Their ideas influenced countless people not only in India but also all 
over the world. Their work and contribution stirred the imagination of 
the people. Tilak and Gokhale, Ranade, Agarkar, and Mahatma Phule, 
Keshab Chandra Sen and Debendranath Tagore present such contrasts 
and yet their mission was common, viz. the emancipation of man and 
the country. But then followed different methods, such was the diff¬ 
erence between Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar. Both stood against 
social evels. Both wanted to reform a corrupt society. But their line of 
action was different. One was a social revolutionary and the other was 
only an evolutionary. One wanted to reform the existing institutions 
of Hindu society, the other wanted to create new order based on the 
concept of justice and equality of all men. To Dr. Ambedkar, the 
institution of untouchability was a sin and was to be destro>cd the soon¬ 
er the better, and, therefore, the Chaturvarna system must go, and Hindu 
society must have a platform shorn of all inequalities. To Gandhi, it 
was a religious question. He upheld the Chaturvarna dharma and pro¬ 
posed gradual changes in it so that in the course of time Hindu hearts 
would be changed. Time has shown that the evil system of untouchabi¬ 
lity has still remained a canker in the body-politics of Hinduism. 
Gandhi extolled the virtues of Dr. Ambedkar and respected his mighty 
intellectual personality but disliked policy and line of action. On the 
other hand, Dr. Ambedkar, too, eulogised Gandhi’s great work and 
services for the depressed classes, but he always opposed him tooth and 
nail, saying: “Mahatmas, like fleeting fantoms, raise dust but not the 
level”. He had great hatred towards ludicrous social reformers when he 
said: “Saints and reformers have come and gone but untouchability as 
remained as it is”. In a world, Dr. Ambedkar was, as Nehru puts it, a 
"mighty symbol of revolt” and wanted a complete and revolutionary 
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transformation of Hindu society. Gandhi, whose mighty, personality 
bestrided the country like a colossus, preferred peaceful non-violent 
changes in Hindu society. Where Mahatma Gandhi was the spiritual 
leader of the down-trodden. Dr. Ambcdkar was born among them and 
was, therefore, a natural leader of the depressed classes. To Gandhi, the 
country’s independence meant the first and foremost objective; to Dr. 
Ambcdkar, social democracy was a first requisite to precede 
political democracy. Gandhi preferred Harijan bastis to the glittering 
Viceregal House. He could have had what he wanted as others in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world have had like Presidents Nasser, Tito, Nkrumah, 
Sukarno, etc. If India became free politically, she was to be freedom 
from castism, linguism, and economic chaos. He was the greatest single 
influence in the world, who achieved miracles by love and sufferings. 
While Dr. Ambedkar stood mostly for oppressed and depressed classes 
and the regeneration of the Hindu society, Gandhi stood for the whole 
nation, nay for the humanity at large. 

Round Table Conference : Gandhi-Ambedkar Controversy 

The convening of a Round Table Conference in London was indeed 
a great event in the history of both India and England, but to the 
untouchables in particular it was a turning point in their history. It was 
for the first time that their claims were being considered alongwith other 
right to be consulted in the framing of the constitution of India. 

Dr. Ambedkar : ‘On the Future of Depressed Classes’—Indian Constitution 

Speaking with an athority of a leader, he summarized the minority 
problems vis-a-vis the depressed classes. To quote him, “that although 
there are various minority communities in India, which require political 
recognition, it has to be understood that the minorities are not on same 
plank, and that they differ from each other. They differ in social under¬ 
standing wich each minority held the view vis-a-vis the majority commu¬ 
nity. We have, for instance, the Parsee community, wich is the smallest 
community in India, yet vis-a-vis its social understanding with the majo¬ 
rity community, it is probably the highest in order to precedence.” 

Minorities Next to Muslims 

“On the other hand, if you take depressed classes, they are a mino¬ 
rity, which comes next to the great Muslim minority in India, and yet 
their social standard is lower than the social standard of ordinary human 
beings. 

“Again, if you take the minorities and classify them on the basis of 
social and political rights, you will find that there are certain minorities, 
which are in the enjoyment of social and political rights, and the fact that- 
they are in a minority does not necessarily stand in the way of their full 
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and free enjoyment of these civic rights. But if you take the case of the 
depressed classes, the position is totally different. They have in certain 
matters no rights, and where they have any, the majority community will 
not permit them to enjoy them. 

“My first submission to this Committee, then, is that it should 
realize that although, to use an illustration, the minorities are all in the 
same boat, yet the most important fact to remember is that they are 
not ail in the same class in the same boat; some arc travelling in ‘A’ 
class, some in *B’ class and some in ‘C’ class and so on. I have not the 
slightest doubt in the mind that the depressed classes, though they are a 
minority and are to that extent in the same boat as other minorities, are 
not even in ‘C’ or ‘D’ class but are actually in the hold. 

"The depressed classes, along with the other minorities, fear that 
under any future Constitution of India by which majority rule will be 
established and there can be no shadow of doubt that the majority rule 
will be the rule of the orthodox Hindus-there is great danger of the 
majority with its orthodox Hindu beliefs and prejudices contravening 
the dictates of justice, equality and good conscience; there is a great 
danger that the minorities may be discriminated against either in legisla¬ 
tion or administration or in the other public rights of citizenship, and, 
therefore, it is necessary to safeguard the position of the minorities in 
such a manner that the discrimination which is feared shall not take 
place. 

“From that point of view, however, what is asked is that the 
minorities shall have representation in the legislatures and the executives, 
that they shall have representation in the public service of the country, 
and that the Constitution shall provide that there shall be imposed on 
the future legislatives of India, both Central and Provincial, certain 
limitations on their legislative power, which will prevent the majorities 
from abusing their legislative power in such a manner as to enact laws 
which would create discrimination between one citizen and another. I say 
these circumstances—this danger of discrimination—are common to all 
minorities, and, I, as a representative of the depressed classes, join with 
the demand which they (other minorities) have made in this regard.” He 
made a detailed statement vis-a-vis the social disabilities and economic 
hardships suffered by the depressed classes. He cited a report of a 
committee appointed by the Government of Bombay, which said: 

“Although we have recommendedvar ious remedies to secure to the 
depressed classes their rights to all public utilities, we fear that there will 
be difficulties in the way of their exercising them for a long time to come. 
The first difficulty is the fear of open violence against them by the 
orthodox classes. It must be noted that the depressed classes form a 
small minority in every village, opposed to which is a great majority of 
the orthodox who are bent on protecting their interests and dignity from 
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any supposed invasion by the depressed classes at any cost. The danger 
of prosecution by the police has put a limitation upon the use of violence 
by the orthodox classes and consequently such cases are rare.” 

On their economic position, he said : “The second difficulty arises 
from the economic position in which the depressed classes are found 
today. The depressed classes have no economic independence in most 
parts of the Presidency. Some cultivate the lands of the orthodox classes 
as their tenants-at-will, others live on their earnings as farm labourers 
employed by the orthodox classes and the rest subsist on the food or 
grain given to them by the orthodox classes in lieu of service rendered to 
them as village servants. We have heard of numerous instances where 
the orthodox classes have used their economic power as a weapon against 
those depressed classes in their villages, when the latter have dared to 
exercise their rights, and have evicted them from their lands, and stopped 
their employment and discontinued their remuneration as village servants. 
This boycott is often planned on such an extensive scale as to include 
the prevention of the depressed classes from using the commonly used 
paths and the stoppage of the sale of the necessities of life by the village 
banya. According to the evidence, sometimes small causes suffice for the 
proclamation of a social boycott against the depressed classes, their 
rights to use of common well, but cases have been, by no means rare, 
where a stringent boycott has been proclaimed simply because a depressed 
class man has put on the sacred thread, has bought a piece of land, has 
put on good clothes or ornaments, or has carried a marriage procession 
with the bridegroom on the horse through the public street. 

“We do not know of any weapon more effective than this social 
boycott which could have been invented for the suppression of the 
depressed classes. The method of open violence pales away before it for 
it has the most far-reaching and deadening effects. It is more dangerous 
because it passes as a lawful method consistent with the theory of freedom 
of contact. We agree that this tyranny of the majority must be put down 
with a firm hand, if we are to guarantee the depressed classes freedom of 
speech, and action necessary for their uplift.” 

Political Representation in Legislatures 

A third thing, which he reminded the assembly about the depressed 
classes, was the fear among them. That whatever representation they 
may be granted in the new legislatures, they will always be in a very 
small minority, and consequently having regard to the apathetic attitude 
of the orthodox classes towards them, there was always the danger of 
their interests being neglected altogether. 

As against these special circumstances, which affect the depressed 
classes, he proposed the following safeguards : 

“First of all, we want a fundamental right enacted in the Constitu- 
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tion, which will declare ‘untouchability’ to be illegal for all public 
purposes. We must be emancipated, so as to say, from this social curse 
before we can at all consent to enter into the Constitution, and secondly, 
this fundamental right must also invalidate and nullify all such disabi¬ 
lities and all such discriminations as may have been made hitherto. 
Next, we want legislation against the social persecution to which J have 
drawn your attention just now, and for this we have provided in the 
document, which we have submitted by certain clauses which are based 
upon an act which now prevails in Burma. Then what we want is this 
that the liability of the executive officers of the Crown for acts of 
tyranny or oppression shall be made effective. Today, under Sections 110 
and 111 of the Government of India Act, that liability is not real. And 
lastly, what we want is a right to appeal against acts of neglect or 
prejudice to the Central Government and failing that to the Secretary of 
State and a Special Department into the Government of India to take 
charge of our welfare." 

After making a case for their political safeguards, he said, “That 
this whole question of minority representation is really the crux of the 
whole situation, and if the majority community desires that all minorities 
should associate with them in having or in claiming a Constitution, 
which will give India what they call Dominion Status, or what we prefer 
to call government by the people, for the people and in the name of the 
people, then 1 am afraid that the majority of the community must see to 
it that all fears of the minorities are set at rest. Otherwise, it may not 
be possible for us to take what I do not conceal from myself in the risk 
that most of us are taking in claiming Dominion Status." 

“The Committee unanimously accepted the principle that the new 
Constitution should contain provisions designed to assure the depressed 
class communities that their interests would be prejudiced." 

Communal Award : Depressed Classes—Their Safeguards 

The most important part of the Award, namely that relating to the 
depressed classes, ran as follows : 

“Members of the depressed classes qualified to vote will vote in a 
general constituency. In view of the fact that for a considerable period 
these classes would be unlikely, by the means alone, to secure adequate 
representation in the legislatures, a number of special seats will be 
assigned to them as shown in the table. These seats will be filled by 
election from special constituencies in which only members of the 
'depressed classes’, electorally qualified, will be entitled to vote. 
Any person voting in such a special constituency will, as stated above, 
be also entitled to vote in a general constituency. It is intended that 
those constituncies should be formed in selected areas where the depressed 
classes are most numerous, and that, except in Madras, they should not 
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cover the whole area of the province.” 

This Award, also known as ‘Macdonald Award’, was a singular 
victory for Dr. Ambedkar and recognition of the fact that the depressed 
classes shall have to be taken into confidence, for a future set-up or 
constitution of India and in future their existence cannot be ignored by 
the politicians in the country. To quote Ramsay Macdonald, “We felt 
it our duty to safeguard what we believed to be the right of the depressed 
classes to a fair proportion of representation in the legislature; we were 
equally careful to do nothing that would split off their community from 
the Hindu world”. 

Aftermath of the Award : Question of Depressed Classes becomes 
National Issue 

To Mahatma Gandhi, the Award was a great shock. “A life-long 
champion of the outcastes, he had always regarded them as an integral 
part of the Hindu community and had pinned his hopes for their 
advancement not on division and antagonism between them and caste- 
Hindus but on awakening in the latter a sense of social justice and 
duty.” He was in Yervada Jail. He had not given up his fight for 
tying the untouchable Hindu to thecaste-Hindus in politics. On 11 March 
1932, he informed the British Cabinet from the Yervada Jail that he 
would resist with his life the separation of untouchable Hindus from the 
caste-Hindus. And when the Communal Award was announced, granting 
separate electorates to the depressed classes, he declared his resolve to 
fast unto death if the separate electorates for the depressed classes were 
not abolished. 

Gandhiji’s Fast 

Gandhiji undertook a fast unto death against the Award. The whole 
country was shaken and plunged into anxiety. Sir Rustom Masani, 
replaying to those who attributed motives of his fast as ‘Political 
blackmail’, said, “None knows the weight of another’s burden. None at 
any rate would hazard an estimate of the burden of the man who, 
atlas-like carries the weight of a vast sub-continent on his feeble 
shoulders. Yet some wise people have come forward to belittle the 
grievance under the oppressive burden of which the soul of Mahatma 
Gandhi is groaning. All that we need tell them is : ‘Tread not on thorns, 
yet barefooted people’. He was, in fact, a good shephered who was 
alwyas out to seek and save the wounded, down-trodden, homeless and 
oppressed. Even the Mahatma’s reply to such charges was that it was 
directed not against his opponents, but against his friends’’. It is intended 
to sting the Hindu conscience into right religious actions. “Fasting”, 
he explained, “stirs up sluggish conscience and fires living hearts to 
action. Those who have to bring about radical changes in human 
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conditions and surroundings cannot do it except by raising ferment in 
the society. There are only two methods of doing this violence and non¬ 
violence. Non-violent pressure exerted through self-suffering by fast¬ 
ing . . . touches and strengthens the moral fibres of those against whom 
it is directed. 

The Government of India offered to release him under certain condi¬ 
tions but Mahatmaji declined conditional release. To Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, it appeared that Hindustan was on its trial: It is indeed a sad 
commentary and I write it with my conviction that the entire Hindu 
population went into confusion and anxious moments not because they 
felt guilty of the atrocities they have been committing on the poor 
scheduled castes in India since ages but by a single predominant, factor 
that Mahatmaji’s life was in danger. But it is indeed true that the verdict 
of history was now on their side. Let us recall here that Dr. Ambedkar 
had to say at this crucial hour. He issued a statement to the press : 

“So far as I am concerned, I am willing to consider everything, 
though I am not willing to allow the rights of the depressed classes to 
be curtailed in any way. It is no use holding a conference in a vacuum or 
discussing things without any specific data." 

Dr. Ambedkar issued another statement worth to be quoted here : 

“It would have been justifiable, if Mr. Gandhi had resorted to this 
extreme step for obtaining independence for the country on which he 
was so insistent all through the Round Table Conference debates. 
Separate electorates are granted not only to the depressed classes but to 
the Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans as well as to 
Mohammedans and the Sikhs, if the separate electorates to the Sikhs 
and Mohammedans did split up the nation, the Hindu society could not 
be said to be split up if the depressed classes were given separate 
electorates . .. The Mahatma is not an immortal person, nor the 
Congress, assuming that it is not malevolent and is not to have an 
abiding existence. There have been many Mahatmas in India whose 
sole object was to remove untouchability and to elevate and absorb the 
depressed classes, but everyone of them has failed in his mission. 
Mahatmas have come and Mahatmas have gone. But the untouchables 
have remained as untouchables.” 

Dr. Ambedkar went to see Mahatma Gandhi to find a solution. 
The emphasis was on saving the life pf the Mahatma and Dr. Ambedkar 
was sobered to a great extent on this point. Ultimately, an historic 
agreement known as Poona Pact was reached on 24 September 1932. In 
this Pact Dr. Ambedkar signed on behalf of the depressed classes and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on behalf of the caste-Hindus. The 
other signatories were Dr. M.R. Jayakar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, G.D. 
Birla, C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Rao Bahadur Srinivasan, 
M.C. Rajah, Devdas Gandhi, Biswas, Rajbhoj, P. Baloo, Gavai, 
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Thakkar, Solanki, G.C. Mehta, Bakhle and Kamat. More signatories 
were added to the list later on. Rajaji was so happy that he exchanged 
his fountain pen with Dr. Ambedkar, Gurudeo Tagore also reached 
Poona at this time on hearing the news of agreement; he sang a song. 

Dr. Ambedkar was given a thunderous applause when he rose to 
speak at a meeting in the Indian Merchants' Chamber Hall : “My only 
regret”, said Dr. Ambedkar, “Why did not Mahatmaji take this 
attitude at the Round Table Conference? If he had shown the same 
consideration to my point of view, it would not have been necessary for 
him to go through this ordeal.” 

Poona Pact, 25 October 1932 

1. There shall be seats reserved for the depressed classes out of the 
general electorate seats in the provincial legislatures as follows : Madras 
30; Bombay with Sind 15; Punjab 8; Bihar and Orissa 18; Central 
Provinces 20; Assam 7; Bengal 30; United Provinces 20; Total: 148. 
These figures are based on the total strength of the Provincial Councils 
announced in the Prime Minister’s decision. 

2. Elections to these shall be by joint electorates subject however, 
to the following procedure ; 

Alt the members of the depressed classes registered in the general 
roll in a constituence will form an electoral college, which will elect a 
panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed classes for each of 
such reserved seats, by the method of a single vote ; the four persons, 
getting the highest number of votes in such primary election, shall be 
candidates for election by the general electorate. 

3. Representation of the depressed classes in the Central Legislature 
shall like-wise be on the principle of joint electorate and reserved seats 
by the method of primary election in the manner provided for in the 
Clause 2 above for their representation in the Provincial Legislatures. 

4. In the Central Legislature, 18 per cent of the seats allotted to 
general electorate of British India in the said legislature shall be reserved 
for the depressed classes. 

5. The system of primary election to a panel of candidates for 
election to the Central and Provincial Legislatures, as here into fore 
mentioned, shall come to an end after the first ten years, unless terminated 
sooner by mutual agreement under the provision of Clause 6 above. 

6. The system of representation of the depressed classes by reserved 
seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatures, as provided for in 
Clauses 1 and 4, shall continue until determined by mutual agreement 
between the communities concerned in the settlement. 

7. Franchise for the Central and Provincial Legislature for the 
depressed classes shall be as indicated in the Lothian Committee Report. 

8. There shall be no disabilities attaching to any one on the 
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ground of his being a member of the depressed classes in regard to any 
election to local bodies or appointment to the public services. Every 
endeavour shall be made to secure fair representation for the depressed 
classes in these respects, subject to such educational qualifications as may 
be laid down for appointment to the public services. 

9. In every province, out of the educational grant, an adequate sum 
shall be earmarked for providing educational facilities to the members 
of the depressed classes. 

Needless to say, Gandhi-Ambedkar controversy and the Poona Pact 
unleashed a country-wide campaign for the eradication of untouchability 
in India. It was the end of an epoch, which forgot to take into cogniz¬ 
ance the lot of the depressed classes. But it was the beginning of an 
epoch, which witnessed tremendous consciousness and awakening in 
them. 

The British Policy of Divide and Rule 

During our freedom struggle, the British Government was face to 
face with the rise and spread of national movement. With the entry of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the entire era of the struggle got a “new look’*. The 
year 1937 'saw the Congress entering the legislatures and assuming 
responsibilities in the various States. It was the aim of the British rulers 
to ‘divide and rule’. With this imperial intention, they were out to 
thwart any sanguine move of the Congress. The problem of Muslim 
representation and other minorities was looming large over the political 
horizon. The question of the depressed classes also assumed importance. 
The role which Dr. Ambedkar played during the Round Table Conference 
has already been described earlier. He had already made out a case for 
the depressed classes in India. Despite the rhetoric outbursts and 
tactical differences, their goal was the same—the independence of the 
country—the emancipation of the millions of the down-trodden but the 
British rulers wanted to take the wind out of the soils of the Congress 
by repeatedly telling the word that there was no unit of approach in 
the different political parties in India; hence the question of freedom 
for India was always ignored. The extracts given here would give us an 
insight into the mind of the British rulers. 

Fortunately we have now INDIA—THE TRANSFER OF POWER 
1942-47 volumes published by Her Majesty’s Government Great Britain, 
depicting the constitutional relations between Britain and India during 
the most crucial phase of the history of our freedom movement. India 
Office records on the Transfer of Power and the events leading up to it 
are there to help understand the mind of rulers and the leaders of our 
movements. There were many riddles, which now stand solved on the 
issue of depressed classes, the intention of the British rulers was to get 
them on their side and as far as possible thwart and divide the freedom 
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struggle launched by the Indian National Congress. A few extracts are 
given below : 

“Minor minorities such as Scheduled Castes, and a large body of 
opinion which is anxious to arrest but knows that it can in no circumst¬ 
ances hope to exercise real control itself over the political future is 
watching the line we shall take with uneasiness and uncertainty.” 

“We have also to consider our duty towards - ' 30 to 40 million 
untouchables and our treaties with the princely States of India, perhaps 
80 million. Naturally, we do not want to throw India into chaos on 
the eve of invasion.” (Transfer of Power, Vol. I, pp. 309-310). 

Mr. Amery to the Marquess of Linlithgow 
Telegram I/PO/6/106 b. ff. 5253 

India Office 
11 March 1942 

... In August 1940, a full statement was made about the aim and 
policy we are persuing in India. This amounted in short to a promise 
that as soon as possible after the war we should confer upon India 
Dominion Status as expressed in the Statute of Westminster, provided 
that the various Indian communities could agree upon themselves upon 
the constitution and the Gt. Britain was honourably cleared of its 
obligations to minorities, to the Indian princes to whom we are bound 
by Treaty, and to the Depressed Classes together with certain minor 
matters incidental to our long association with the fortunes of Indian 
sub-continent.” (Transfer of Power, Vol. I, p. 406). 

Mr. Churchill to the Marquess of Linlithgow 

(Via India Office) Telegram I/PC/ 6/1066: F. 421 

Immediate 16 February, 1942 

Secret received 17th February. 

7. Kt. Following From Prime Minister 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your telegram. You may be sure 
every aspect will be most carefully considered. My own idea was to 
ask the different communities of India—Hindus, Muslims, Sikh, untouch¬ 
ables, etc., to give us three best and leading men for such a body as has 
been outlined. However, the electoral bases proposed, which was the 
best we could think of here, might have the effect of throwing the whole 
council into the hands of the Congress caucus. This is far from my 
wish.” 

It is clear from these extracts that the British rulers were out and 
out to wear away depressed classes from the national mainstream. 
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Depressed Classes League 

Besides the All India Harijan Scvak Sangh, a new organisation 
with its absolute loyalties to the Congress sprang up. Inspired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, a new figure hailing from the depressed classes took 
his plung in public life and started as a social worker and assist the 
poor down-trodden of Bihar. This figure was Babu Jagjiwan Rani. 
Mahatma Gandhi was already convincd that untouchability and caste 
prejudices were cancerous growth and destroying the vitals of the Hindu 
society that no political and economic progress was possible unless these 
shackles were removed and that unless, Babuji, as he is loudly called, 
joined the national mainstream of the struggle. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya gave him a known touch and brought him to Varanasi to prose 
cute his higher education at the Banaias Hindu University. He organised 
Ravidas Sabha in Bihar and kindled a new awakening among the 
chamars (depressed caste) of Bihar. By 1937, he was the undisputed 
leader of the Harijans in Bihar. He made them realise their legitimate 
place in Hindu society, by infusing confidence in these for manhood and 
human dignity. He was opposed lo Dr. Ambedkar’s thesis for separate 
electorates for the Harijans. The birth of the ‘Depressed Classes League 
was thus the result. He was blessed by Mahatma Gandhi. He had 
become the President of the League for ten years. He had played a 
laudable role for the uplift of the Harijans, socially disabled and the 
down-trodden. He has remained a staunch follower of Gandhi and 
Congress and also played a notable part in the peaceful non-violent 
revolution for the attainment of the freedom of India. The Depressed 
Classes League was the only forum which brought him into national 
arena. In the 1946 elections, the Congress secured an overwhelming 
majority of the general seats, the Muslim League having won the majo¬ 
rity of the Muslim constituecies. The all-India Depressed Classes League 
went to the polls on its own (of course with the backing and blessings 
of the Congress) and practically won all the reserved seats for the 
depressed classes and Dr. Ambedkar and his party was outmanoeuvred. 

The first general elections held in 1951-52 provided the opportunity 
to test the hold of Harijans. Out of 550 State Assembly seats contested 
by the Scheduled Castes Federation (Dr. Ambedkar’s party), only 16 
seats were won by it. Even Dr. Ambedkar was defeated in the Parliamen¬ 
tary election from Bombay by a Depressed Class League leader N.S. 
Kajrolkar (Congress nominee). 

It is not the purpose of this study to discuss the politics of the 
depressed classes vis-a-vis separate electorates and the stand taken by Dr. 
Ambedkar but the number of forces at work and their contribution was 
all towards a common ideal i.e. the emancipation of the down-trodden. 
But after the death of Dr. Ambedkar, the militant mass organisation 
built by him witnessed the deluge. In 1966, Prof. R.D. Bhandare, a 
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leader and founder member of the Republican Party of India joined the 
Congress. Others have also followed suit, like B.P. Maurya, D.T. Rapa- 
Vate, Prof. M.N. Kamble and a host of others have joined the Congress 
during 60’s to strengthen the forces of secularism, socialism and parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Whatever has been left behide in the Republican 
Parly of India does not hold any noticeable strength all over India. But 
the depressed castes have an implicit faith in Dr. Ambedkar and bis 
philosophy. 

Dawn of Freedom : The Constitution—A Charter of Human Freedom 

The founding fathers of the Indian National Congress were anxious 
to usher in India an ideal society. Our late beloved Prime Minister 
Jawaharla! Nehru wrote : 

“In the context of society today, the caste system and muchth at 
goes with it are wholly incompatible, reactionary, restrictive and barriers 
to progress. There can be no equality in status and opportuity within 
its framework, nor can be political democracy and much less economic 
democracy. Between these two concessions conflicts is inherent and 
only one of them can survive.” 

Therefore the creation of an ideal homogeneous Indian society was 
their dream and the same ideal has been enshrined in our Constitution. 
The inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, the human kindly touch of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the wisdom of our founding fathers 
found these noblest expressions in the Indian Constitution. 

Little has so far been written on the socio-economic consequences 
of the Constitution on the Indian society. It is socio-econmic progress 
in general that brings about a real egalitarian order in this country—the 
provision of a decent life not for a few but for the teeming million. 
This Constitution has been put to the severest test during the last 33 
years India has constantly marched towards this ideal. We have witnes¬ 
sed a tremendous socio-political awakening in the masses. The depres¬ 
sed classes have travelled from the position of servility to manhood. 
This Constitution is essentially a revolutionary social document, which 
embodies in it the urges and aspirations of the people of India. It also 
takes into consideration the historical, psychological, and cultural 
attitude, and values that determined and evolved in the Indian social 
structure. The provisions dealing with the Preamble of the Constitution, 
the Fundamental Rights, the Directive Principles, the special provisions 
for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the Schedules V and VI dealing 
with fair play and furthering the goal of social resolution. The cardinal 
principles and commitment to the ushering in of an equilatarian society 
lie in these provisions. 

But no single all-powerful, short-cut recipe can be suggested for 
this purpose. The cult of untouchability and deep prejudices are often 
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intangible things like the spider's web with their ramifications into the 
dark labyrinths and chambers of the human mind. The Congress with 
its total commitment to the ideal of social justice and also a historic 
national organisation can be fairly looked to finding a remedy at the 
national level. The modern state with this Constitution embrace every 
sphere of national and social tendencies. 

The Directive Principles enshrined in the Constitution, as Dr. 
Ambedkar put it, are the “Instruments of Instructions given to the 
men in power and authority”. When the Indian Constitution under 
the able statesmanship of our founding fathers has already established 
Parliamentary Democracy both as a form and method of Government 
unher Chapter XVI of the Constitution, it seeks to establish social 
justice. It also seeks to establish economic justice. 

In the spirit of the Constitution of India many new programmes 
have been initiated, like the historic 20-point programme of our late 
beloved Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi so that Justice—social, 
economic and political—shall be secured to all the down-trodden 
people in India, particularly the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes in 
the national field. 









